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*' the whole race of politicians put together.** 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE great desire that has been very generally , 
expressed, for having the Agricvltural Sur- 
veys of the Kingdom reprinted, with the addi- 
tional communications which have been received 
since the Original Reports were circulated, 
has induced the Board of Agriculture to 
come to a resolution of reprinting such as may 
appear on the whole fit for publication. It is 
proper at the same time to add, that the Board 
does not consider itself responsible for any fadt 
or observation contained in the Reports thus re- 
printed, as it is impossible to consider them yet 
in a perfed 3tate; and that it will thankfully 
acknowledge any additional information which 
may still be commxinicated : An invitation, of 
which, it is hoped, many will avail themselves, 
as there is no circumstance from which any one 
can derive more real satisfadtion, than that of 
contributing, by every possible means, to pro- 
mote the improvement of his Country. 



N. B. Letters ta^ tie Boards may he addressed to Lord 
Carrington, the President, No. 32, Sackville-Street^ 
Piccadilly f London. 
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Viii INTRODUCTION. 

when that arduous undertaking, a Survey of the 
Whole Kingdpm, shall have been accomplished^ 
and submitted in its corrected state to them. 

It will be sufficiently clear, from the great ad- 
dition made to the Original Report, that I have 
received much assistance from many intelligent 

Gentlemen and Farmers, and that the intentions 

*. . . 

of the Board of Agriculture, in circulating 
that Report, have been fulfilled, by that circula- 
tion having excited a very extensive attention to 
the subjedl in the district under survey. Much of 
the information received, has been incorporated 
with this Report ; other matter, which could not 
well come in ; which those who communicated it, 
wished to continue in the form of notes, or which 
did not perfeftly accord with my sentiments, still 
remains as notes. It is here proper to remark, 
that free use has been made of the Rural Econo- 
my of Yorkshire, the Survey of my predecessor 
Marshall, but never without acknowledgment, 
by marking what has been taken irom that work, 
as quotations. Marshall is a native of the dis- 
trift under survey, and having spent much of his 
life in it, is well acquainted with every local cir- 
cumstance : these he has so fully and so perspi- 
cuously detailed, that it would prove a vaii> at- 
tempt in another to describe the same circum- 
stances in other wotds; for they could not be 
rendered equally satisfaAory to the public : his 

words 



INTKODUCTION. tX 

words have, therefore, been made use of; and, it 
is hoped, in a way that may not prove injurious 
to his valuable publication. 

I cannot conclude, without expressing the plea- 
sure I experience, in reflefting on the willing as- 
sistance I received from those on whom I called ia 
the course of my Survey, and the ready commu* 
nication with which they, and many others to 
whom I sent copies of the Original Report, were 
pleased to favour me, and further the views of the 
Honourable Board in whose service I was en- 
gaged : they have left with me a lasting impres- 
sion of gratitude and respeft. Sensible as 1 am, 
of my own inability to do justice to the subjed, I 
submit, with deference, this Survey to the candid 
judgment of the Board and the Public, trusting 
that they will receive with indulgence, this hum- 
ble attempt at promoting the improvement and 
cultivation of the country; to which, should I 
have contributed in the smallest degree, or come 
•up to the expedation of the Honourable Board, I 
shall feel much recompensed for the labour, the 
time, and the pains bestowed on the subject. 



JOHN TUKE, 



Linger of t^ near Toriy 1 
id Months 1799' J 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

OP THE 

NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL STATE 

AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECTION !• — SITUATION AND EXTENT 

THE North Riding of the county of York is situated 
between 550 57' and 54® 38' north latitude, and be<» 
tweeno^ i^' aad a^ 23 west longitude of Greenwich. It 
is bounded by the county of Durham on the north, tlie 
German Ocean on the north-east, the East Riding on the 
south-east, die Ainsty of York and the West Riding on 
the south, md the county of Westmoreland on the west» 
as the map hereto annexed will sufficiently shew. The 
length of the Riding from east to west is eighty-three miles, 
the breadth from north to south is forty-seven miles, and it 

contains about 2048^ square miles, or 1,311,187 acres; 

of which about 442,565 are uncultivated ; the remainder 
comprehends the inclosed lands, open fields, woods, and 
roads« 



S^Ct. II. — DIVISIONS, 

The Riding'is subdivided into twelve wapontakes, viz. 
GilUag west, Gilling east, AUcrtonshire, Langbargh, 

A Pickering 



2 X>It^ISlONS. 

Pickering lyth, Whitby strand, Ryedale, Birdfonh,- Bnf-- 
mer, Hallikeld, Hang east, and Hang west ; and contains^ 
twenty-one market towns,: namely, Askrigge, Bedale, . 
CoxwoM, Eiasingwold, Guisborotigb> Hawes, Helinsley-r 
Blackmoie, Hovingham, Kirby-Moorside, Leyburn, New 
Malton, Masham, Middleham, North-Allerton, Picker- 
ing, Richmond, Scarborough, Stokesley, Thirsk, Whitbyy 
and Yarm ; of these, New Malton^ North-Allerton, 
Richmond, Scarborough, and Thirsk, send two mem- 
bers to parliament each- 

As the cli mater soil, and stjrfacc of the country arer 
't'arious, I have divided the whole into six distridls, each- 
remarkable either for its climate, soil j surface, or minerals ;- 
and distinguislied each by the name by which it h usually 
known ; or,, where names ar^wanting, I have given then* 
such as are descriptive of their sitfiatk>i^ and circumstanots ;- 
the names and quantity of aeres of each division are as fcl-^ 
)ow, and the extent and situati^i of eaeh) are particularly 
described in the map. 



The coast 

Cleveland - - - 

The vale of York, with the 

Howardian hills, &c. 
Ryedale, with the East and West 

Marishes 
The Eastern Moorlands 
The Western ditto *• 



} 
} 



Cultivated 
acres. 

64,926 

70,444 



Unctiltivat* 
ed acres. 



441,386 

100,437 

102,000 
90,000 



869,187 



15,000 



2A35 

196,625 
226,940 



442,000 
Total quantity of thciLattk Riding 1,31 1, 187 acres.- 
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SECT. III.— 'CLIMATE. 



TilE climate of the coast, from its situation, is cold and 
bleak ; but in some of the vales, which are sheltered both 
from die westerly winds and the sea air, corn ripens well. 

Cleveland having the Eastern Moorlands to the south of 
!t, the se^ to the north and east, and lying open on the 
west to the winds from an extensive, uncultivated, and 
mountainous country, Is of counc subjcft to a chill and 
severe climate ; but the soil, become dry and very stiff by 
9, long state of aratton, and the frequent use of lime, bakes 
V^ith the heat of the sun, and hastens harvest to the time 
Y)f warmer climates> 

The extensive vale of York, or vate of Mowbray, as 
formerly called, has the moorlands on each side, except 
where it opens into Cleveland, or is separated from Rye^^ 
ilale by a range of hills called (by Marshall, in hit 
Rural Economy of Yorkshire) the Howardian hills ; the 
t:liroate of those parts near the moors is of course cold^ 
from their exposure to them, and increased elevation ; but 
in other parts is mild and temperate. 

The climatfe of the Howardian hills, particularly of the 
Vest end, from its vicinity to the Eastern Moorlands, and 
greater elevation, is cold, and the corn rather late in ripen** 
ing, but that of the eastern end much more mild. 

The climate of Ryedale, and the East and West Marlshes, 
H mild, and in many parts favourable to^he produSion of 
props in an extraordinary degree ; but the healthiness of 
it must *be considerably affeSed by the want of a better 
drainage^ 

The great altitude of the Eastern Moorlands, renders the 
climate extremely cold and bleak, which will always be a 
bar to their improvement ; little com, but oats or big 
{properly winter barley, though here so>yn in spring), is 

A 2 sown 



6 CUMATI*: 

aftor which tirae it gives way to the more powerful cur- 
rent of the w^t. The QonHiA <rf" these two winds ia 
reniarlwWy qniforai; their point of conta<5l m*y be oftco 
pqrcdivedy aod is usvuiJly ^eti4^ with » few drops of rain ; 
daring dm confliift, aad for sotae tisie jrfter wards, while- 
the wind on the surfece of the groxind is Ubwing from th« 
w^t, an opposite current may usually he observed alofe, 
passing with considerable velocity ; to this current in thp: 
Xkp^Y regions,, may probably he attributed the ahnocit constant 
rains that fall on the Western Moorlands 5 this clouds from 
the Atlantic pushed forward by the westerly winds* which, 
prevail as unifownly throughout the year on the western 
coast of this island, as die opposite winds prevail on the' 
opposite coast during a great part of it, are there slopped in 
their course by the powerful resistance of the easterly 
winds, as well as by the mountains that arrest their pro-r 
gress, and there fall in almost unceasing rains. These 
ewerly winds during the months of March, April and 
May, arc usually attended by a bright sun in the day time, 
with sharp frosts during the night, and frequent showers of 
$;iiow and sleet: the united efFefts of such contrariety of 
weather is to parch the surface of the ground, to scorch 
the tender vegetation of the season, and almost tptally to 
arrest its progress j frosts sometimes occur even in June, 
<*ut oiF that which is farther advanced, and greatly injure 
the crops: till June vegetation lingers in its progress in the 
district under survey, unless in sheltered Siicuationsi, or un^ 
der other favourable circumstances^. 

-^ . . &ECT, 

• The Surveyor frequently advertised in ihe newspapers circulated in thif 
tountry, in hopes of procuring such meteorological journals as might have 
l>een kept in this district ; but no notice having been taken of his advertise- 
ipents, there Is reason to suppose ths^t none have been kept, or not kept with 
-such accuracy as the observers thought would render them worthy of publi* 
cation ; the following, therefore, for wapt of a more accurate one, must be 
regarded raiher as an apprd^siatiQOi than a register fully to be relied upon : 
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SECT. IV. — SOIL AND SURFACE, 

The soils of the coast are a brownish clay, a clayey 
ipam, a loam upon a strong clay, a lightish soil upon an 
alum thalCr R loam upon a freestone, or, ai it is here 
called, 
Mfiwttitwab it«n(nken withMflkimtctra, miuaittvmjbtmnttf 
rimiM-lnnTi hut ■ miudtrabla nuabrr cf dap ia tbe coun* of ibm M« 
■••1*1 pmd ant wjiboul Mr sbHrriuaiM ktinf ulna, tliauih teldam (boita 
■ (c« i»jt *l anriMM liis«i ibeic, perlu((i (uirnot nuke miuh di&niicf 
islbcuwMUtof the miair, tai Ihc ciiculatiMii wen Bud(, inch diyibti^ 
dtiufisA. The plac* wbtr* ihc ebMnitioo wu sude, w» new ih* caatia 
of dM North Rldiof ; ifa* thcrnoaietcr, mcloMd is * (Uh tub*, wu biin| 
cvlitf ■ wiDdowiiii nonIi-«ut M|i«0i uiilUa bowl of th«. btfooutu ww 
^■od, b7 > uiui of ohwmMni, to be ibout tf 'S kit ibotc the kt d (tf 
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8 SOIL AND SURFACE, 

called, a gritstone*, and in some valiies ^cst of Whitbvt 
a deep rich loam. 

The 

the same year ; that the meaa of morning and afternoon in those two years was 
49^5'; that the mean of the hottest month, July, was -•-62*6', and of the 
coldest, December, wasjj*^';— that the greatest height of the barofaieter» 
vnsso* S'f in March, and the least height was i8^ 4', in January ; that the 
least mean height was 19** 1' in that month also ; and that "fig** 6' was the 
mean of the two years. Where the mark of '*', or— , is added, it denotes 
that the amount was somewhat greater or less than the annexed figures implyt 
minute fradions less than 'i being omitted. That these thermometrical obsenra* 
tioos are tolerably accurate, is sufficiently indicated by the mean height as taken 
in different latitudes ; the mean height at 8A.M. and iP.M. in London* in 1790 
mnd 1791 being ^ 50^ 8'; at Lyndon f in Rutlandshire, about x^ 5 'north of it in 
3790 and 1791 (the observations in 1791 being incomplete) — ^^ 8'>t the place of 
making these observations, about 1* 44' north of Lyndon, at 8 A. M. and} P.M. 
49^ {^; and at Edinburgh j|, lat. $6* 57 'north, at sun-rise and noon, on a 
mean of eight years, from 178$ to i79Z inclusive, 47? 1^; but as sun*rise is the 
coldest, and noon not the warmest time of the day, it may be necessary to add 
about 1* to bring this to an equality with the above observations, making it 
48^ 1', which difference of one degree, will be about the due proportion for the 
more northern situation. These several observations, not only prove the accu« 
racy of the one here inserted, but prove the accuracy of each other, by their 
regular gradation in proportion to their latitudes. 

For the same reasons that the above observations can be only looked upon 
us approximations to truth, must the observations on the course of the winds 
ht also regarded ; but it is probable that the following is about the proportions 
ef each which prevail in the distridl under survey. 

North •-.-••.••.• 17 
From the easterly points .... 138 

South .......... 14 

From the westerly points • * « « 196 

36^ Days 

In making the above table, three o'clock P. M. was the hourofobser* 
vation ; and such winds were called north, that did not vary more than 1 1^ 
degrees from the north point, that is, more than N. by E. and N. by W. : 
and so of the south : were south and north omitted in the above t^ble, then 
the winds from east would blow about f S3 days, and from the west points 21Z 
days. 

No account of the quantity of rain diat falls in this distri^ appeari to have 
been takln.— IT. S, 

* Griutone (perhaps derived from granite-stone) is a silicious or vitrescent 
stone, chiefly composed of particlea of sand and flint, and is the opposite to a 

calcareous, 

* Philosophical Transadlions f6r 1791, 2, 3, 4, 
f Ditto ditto, for 179 1 , 2, 3, 4. 
' Q Agricultural Survey of MidoLothiani p. 22. 
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The surface is hilly and bold, and the diff of the coast 
generally from 50 to 150 feet in height, the foot of which 
is in some parts always washed by the sea, and in all parts 
at high tides; from this cliff the country generally rises 
very rapidly in the space of from half ^ mile to a mile, ti^^ 
the height of from 300 to 4CX> feet. 

The soil of Cleveland is generally a fertile clay, with 
some clayey loam and fine red sandy soil, the last of 
which is chiefly to be met with betwixt Marsk and 
Worsall, and about Lavington and Crathorne, near the 
moors; in the neighbourhood of ICildale there is a good 
deal of deep rich loam. 

It Is lightly featured with hills, and has few fields, ex- 
cept near the sea, which have not a gentle slope. 

Thisdistri£l is divided from the Western Moorlands by a 
range of cliffs, whence it probably derives its name. Th& 
loftiest of these lying near their north-western cxtremitr 
on the top of, but eastern side of Bilsdaie, have been lately 
proved by barometrical observations to bear an elevation 
of 1444 feet above the level of the tide at high watcr» 
' which is here about fourteen miles distant ; but far the 
greatest part of this height arises from a sudden and abrupt 
y descent into Cleveland, which viewed from the summit^ 
appears to extend like a level plain to the sea. 

To describe the soils of the extensive vale of York, 
it will be necessary, on account of the great variety of 
them, and for the sake of accuracy, to traverse the coun<- 
|ry, and describe the soils in each part. 

The level land near the river Tees consists in general 
of a rich gravelly loam. 

calcareous, or limestone. Gritstone, as called by the masons here, is genc"^ 
rally this same vitrifiable stone composed of toaner particles, and freestone 
ihe tame kind of stone composed of finer particles, and working more freely— 
the more valuable stone for elegant buildings, or the ornan^uted paru of 
them. 

Upoa 



|0 SOIL AND SURFACE,. 

Upon the high ground on the west side of tlje road 
leading from Catterick to Peirse-bridge, the soil is for the 
most part strong, and generally fertile, but in some places 
jcold and springy : some fine hazel loam is also to be met 
with. 

On the right of the road leading from Greta-bridge tq 
Catterick, is much fine grayelly soil, with a considerable 
quantity of clay, and some peat ; and^ on the north of 
Richmond, a mixed loamy soil in most places upon lime-r 
stone, but in some^ upon a fre^s(one most excellent fi>r 
fcuilding. 

On the east side of the road between Catterick an4 
Peirse-bridge, there is some cold thin clay upon what is 
here called, a moorband*^ there is also some gravelly 
^nd some cjayey loam, part of which is cold and springy. 

About Barton, Melsonby, and MidfUeton Tyas, t^ic 
^11 is loamy upon limestone. About Halnaby, and from 
thence in an easterly dire6):ion» to the edge of Cleveland, 
^d betwixt the Wiske and the Eastern Moorlands, as far 
^uth as Eorrowby and Thornton-le-moor, the soil for 
ihe most part is a col(} clay ; though in some places less 
lenacious soils mixed with considerable quantities of larg^ 
pobble-^toues^ or pebl^ies, of v^n^^s l^^nds, arip (o be me( 
with. 

On the west side of the road betwixt Richn;ond and 
JLeeming, a good grayelly soil prevails ; towards Hornby, 
a good gravelly clay j at Lang^orn, a good Sf^ndy loan^ 
and some pear. 

The land on both sides of the b^ook which rtjns fror^ 
ponstable Burton past Bedale, consists for the most ^art 
of a rich loam, but in some places intermixed with a large 
.quantity of cobble-stones and coarse gravel. 

* This stratum, which is from i\\ inches to a foot thipk, is of ji forruginous, 
ochreouis appearance, probably containing, much iroo^ and wherever found i| 
attended with great sterility. --v^. T, 

The 
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The coQiUry betwixt tbe^ above-mentioned brook ami 
file West Riding, and on (he west side of the road froni 
BoTQugh-bridge to Leeqiing, 'm generally a turnip soil« 
Itbough of various qualities, consisting of a loamy soil upoi^ 
limestone, a gravelly loam, and a rich Usiuel loam ; ex« 
cept chat in some parts there are patches of swampy 
^oond, and cold clay land. That corner of the vale eas; 
of Middleton Tyas,'and west of the Wiske, and north of 
a line drawi) 6ram Scortoa to Danby Wiske, is mostly 
cold and wet* some . of which has 4 moorband under it \ 
but on the west side of this tra£t there is some clayey loam 
of pretty good quality, and a little excellent gravelly loam» 
which last is chiefly empk>yed as grazing ground. 

On each bank of the river Swale, and between tha( 
river and the Wiske, an4 south of Scorton and Danby 
Wiske, to th« junction of the Ufe and Swale, is a very 
fertile country ; consisting of rich gravelly loam, and som^ 
fine s|tn4y soil, with, in some places, very good clay soil« 
pf the last of vvhich tlie country,, for a few miles north of. 
Fickhill, chiefly consists ; nevertl^eless, there ar& some 
patches of cold clay soil, and also a little peat here and 
there sc^ttefed through the whole of this part of the dis- 
trid. On the banks of the Swale are many very rich 
grazing grounds. 

Foi: a few miles north of Thirsk, there is some fine 
rich stroQg loamy land, 

On the nortbrwest side of Thirsk begins a vein of 
sandy soil, which runs betwixt the rivers Swale and Ure 
until it comes within about ten miles of York ; where 
leaving the river, jit passes York a few miles to the-, 
north, and extends to the rivc^ Derwent ; it is in most 
places four or five miles broad, and in general leaves only 
a narrow strip of rich grazing ground adjoining the rivers. 
Swale and Ure. About Myton, Brafferton and Helperby, 

the 
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the sand is of a dark colorrr» and remarkably fertile ; but 
in general this sandy traft is barren and wet» a conside- 
lable part of it lying very flat, and on a snbstratuni 
fhrongh which the water cannot drain off. About Ship* 
ton and Skelton, fine sandy loam prevails ; but on each 
side of York (south of the sandy traft, and to the boun- 
dary of the Riding) is a good strong clay or loamy soil. 

The' country between thie above-described sandy soil 
and Hambleton, from Easingwold to Thirsk, is in gene- 
ral a strong retentive clay, in some places full of cobble- 
stones, with a little good loam upon limestone, some fine 
sandy soil, and wet springy sand occasionally intermixed. 
Near the rivulets the soil is in general strong, 'upon a 
strong bed of gravel. 

The country betwixt the tra(S of sandy soil above de- 
scribed and the Howardian hills, is in general level, the 
soil varying in all degrees from a strong clay to a sand ; 
the clay in some places good, in others poor, thin and 
cqW : near the Derwent is some fine loamy soil. 

The surface of this vale, from the river Tees at the 
head of ity has a general slope, though interrupted with 
some irregularity of surface, and some rather bold swellSf 
^urte to York, where it sinks irito a perfedl flat. 

The soil on the west end of the Howardian hills, a 

&rgh and bold range running from east to west, and 

dividing the vale of York from Ryedale, is mostly a 

good strong loam upon a clay mixed with cobble-stones ; 

;pix)ut Gilling, and towards Bransby, it ts thin and poor, 

ki most places near to a grit, though in some to a limestone 

rock ; but on the southern side of these hills, a good clay 

and hstmj soil prevails. From Bransby to Sheriff Hut- 

Um^ the soil is generally a rich clayey loam. The valley 

on the north side of Sheriff Hutton consists of a clayey 

loam upon a bed of strong gravely and lo-wer down has 

some peat. 

The 
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I'he hills rising from the northern side of that vzWcjf 
are diostly of a rich strong soil ; but on their north-;- 
eastern extremity quite to the Derwent^ the soil is light 
and fertile upon a limestone rock4 The northern verge 
of these hills is of a thin loamy soil, in some places 
rather sandy, in others gravelly upon a limestone rock 
or rubble. 

Rycdale, with the East and West Marishes, form one 
.Valet Pickering beck dividing Ryedale from the Marishes. 

The surface of the lower parts of Ryedale is fiat, and a 
large proportion of it, probably not less than 7000 acres, 
liable to be flooded, the waters being much retarded by die 
extreme curvature of the river, and kept up by a mill of 
little value at Newsham, and still more by those at Mai* 
ton, which raise the water ten feet and four inches. The 
bridge at Kirby Misperton also contributes much to keep; 
up the floods ; it has only one arch, which is quite insuf- 
ficient for admitting the sudden tonents whi9h rush from 
the moors after heavy rains: an additional arch might be 
J)uilt at a very moderate expence. In general, the Rye^ 
as well as the smaller streams falling into it, have been 
embanked, but almost always injudiciously, not upon any 
regular plan, and without leaving sufficient foreshore ; the 
consequence has therefore been, that by coQtra(^ipg the 
passage for the water, the force, rapidity, and height of 
the stream have been greatly augmented, the probability of 
the banks breaking increased, and when broken, of doing 
additional injury, particularly in the summer time ; and, 
where both sides of the river have not been embanked, of 
throwing with increased power an accumulated weight of 
water on the opposite shore^. The flat of Ryedale is 

broken 

* Thii might be remedied by cleantnf out the bed of the river, and havinf 
flood'gates to uke off the waste water both at Old Maltou and New Malton 
mills i there should also be flood-gates at Newsham mill, which dr6wns the 

country 
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The Cultivated dales Situated amongst these moors atltt 
pretty extensive^ some of them containing from five ta 
10,000 acresy and Elskdale and Bilsdale much more j the 
level land at the bottoms of the vales is seldom more than 
too or .300 yards in breadth^ but trie land is generally 
cultivated from half a mile to a mile and a half up the 
bills, though the surface is in many places very irregular* 

Most of the dales partake more or less of the following 
soils : a black moory earth upon a clay^ a sandy soil, in 
some places intermixed with large gritstones^ upon a 
shale, and a light loam upon a giit rock. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hackness, on the eastern part of the moors^ 
we find in sofne Instances, on the sides of the hills, a some* 
what stiff* loam upon limestone, and a deep sandy loam 
upon a whinstone ; in the bottoms, a light loam upon 
gravel or freestone* 

The Western Moorlands differ materially In their pro- 
duce from the Eastern Moorlands ; instead of black ling^ 
we find many of tlie mountains covered with a fine sweet 
grass : others with extensive tra£is of bent ; some produce 
ling, but it is mostly mixed with a large portion of grass, 
bent, or rushes.. The soil in the lower parts of these 
moors is a fine loam, in many places rather stiff, upon a 
hard blue limestone. The bent generally covers a strong 
soil lying upon grit or freestone rock ; the black ling 
a reddish peat upon a red subsoil, or in many places a 
loose grit rubble, beneath which is a grit rock. 

Many of the dales which intersedk these moors are very 
fertile, of which Wensleydale may be ranked the fore- 
most, both for extent and fertility ; the bottom of it con- 
sists of rich grazing grounds, through which the river 
Ure takes a very serpentine course, forming in many 
places beautiful cascades. From the bottom of the valley 
the hills rise with a moderate slope, though with a very 
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irregular sUrface» to an amazing height, and arc inclosed 
for a mile or a mile and a half from the river. On the south 
side of the dale several small dales open into the larger. 

The soil of Wensleydale, on the hanks of the river, 
is generally a rich loamy gravel ; on the sides of the hills a 
good loam, in some places a little stiff, the latter of which 
upon a limestone is predominant ; some clay and peat 
also occupy a part of them* 

Swaledale is next to Wensleydale in extent, but falls 
far short of it in beauty, the bottom pf it being narrow ^^ 
and the hills steeper than in Wensleydale^ but the soil is 
in some parts not much inferior in fertility ; in the lower 
parts a rich loam prevails, which is in some places gra<4 
velly ; on the hill sides a thin loam upon grit, under some 
places upon limestone j some clay and peat moss are also 
met withi 

The other dales, though much smaller than those above 
describee], are very similar to them in their soils, and se- 
veral of those whose streams empty themselves into the 
river Tees, are very fertile. 

Ill • • 



SECT. V. — MINERALS. 

I'he coast arid Clevelarid siboiind in all their hills with 
inexhaustible beds of alum strata, and works for procur- 
ing this salt are carried on in several parts of them, and 
are supposed to be the only works of the kind in this 
island ; pyrites is fotifld in considerable quantities in all 
the^alum mines, and copperas was* formerly extrafied 
from it in most of the alum works ; but as mudi coal is 
consumed in crystalizing the salt, and the pyrites is found 
with coal in Durham and Northumberland, the process is 
given over in this Riding, and removed thither. 

* See Magna Britania, voK vi* p. 644. 
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The £astefn Moorlands also produce alum, but the 
mineral either lies too deep, or is situated too far inland, 
to admit of being worked with profit. 

Some sedms of coals are worked in different parts of 
these moors ; but they are thin, and their produce of an 
ordinary quality : the same may be said of those on Gill* 
ing moor, among the Howardian bilk, the quality of 
which has not encouraged a diligent search after more. 

Bilsdale, Brantsdale, and Rosedate, and probably some 
<5ther of &e dales, contain great quantities of iron-stone, 
though at present no use is made of it ; but the vast heaps 
of iron-stag, and the remains of antient works, prove,that 
mueh iron must have been made there m former times : 
nor are the appearances of the hearths where charcoal has 
teen burnt every where scattered over these wooded dales, 
as well as in some places in the neighbourhood of which 
wood no longer remains, a less convincing proof that great 
quantities of charcoal have formerly been demanded in 
this country, which could have been applied to no other 
purpose ; but at what time these works have been carried 
on, no record now remains tq shew *. 

The only place on these moors where any iron is now 
forged, is at Ay ton, near Kackness, on the river Derwent ; 
l^ut the works are not considerabte,. and less so now dian 
soQie yeacspast. 

* An inspezimut, dated at York, 26th February, 2d of Edward II T*^ 
faoBo^aSj, reoiteatKe grant of a meadow in Rotedale, called Baggadiwaitet 
tQ the nuM of Roae^dale, by Ross a t de Stutevilli, which grant. 
beai:s date at York 16th of August, nth of John, (anno 1209J; a confitmatiofi 
of that grant by Evstachius de Stutivilli, ezcepti tantum node 
foig^a soa^ and also a ceaiisstoo and quitclaim of the same EustACBiustn 
ihc; said £org,e, ica^uod eadcm forgea peoitns amoveatur & nullo hominum un. 
quam reaedificetur ad ipsarum monilium danaum seu nocumentum; — Dug. 
, Mociattb com. i. p. ^f. Edit, i^s- 

Whence it is ovidenC, thai iron has been worked in Roeedalc at a very cariy 
period ; but whether it continoed to be wrought in other j^arts of the dale, on 
the destru£Uonof thirfbitfe, 00 where appears.—^, S. 

In 



in the neighbourhood of Whitb)^'^ loae beds tt iron^ 
ifone are rented, and the produce carried to the works in 
the north, this pre being found, probably from being of 
m calcareous quality, very advantageous in fluxing the more 
obdurate ores there made use of. 

In tKe vale of York, a bed of coal has lately been found 
between Eaiingwokl and Tbirsk, of suAcient thickness to 
admit of the ere£lion of a flre-eilgine ; the coals are, how- 
ever, like all the rest in this Riding, heavy, sulphureouSf 
and burning to white ashes ; but are found very valuable 
for common domestic purposes, and for making lime, 
which aboimds in the neighbourhood. 

Veins of cof^r are supposed to be scattered about in 
several pans of die Western Moorlands and their vicinity ; 
and a search is now Hhaking for that metal near Richmond, 
but with what prospe<^ of profit, is not yet ascertained ; 
ore, however, has already been got there ; and some lately 
(i79S}feund in a gentleman^s garden, very near the bridge 
in the town, has by an assay, proved to produce about 30 
per cent, of metal of a very fine quality. ^ ^ 

A vein of very rich 'copper ore was worked to greit 
profit for some years at Middleton Tyas, but given up 
about forty years since, on some supposed disagreenletit 
among the proprietors. The clergyman of the parish i^ 
said to nave received a considerable sum for copper found 
under ffle church-yard. 

Upon-the Western Moorlands are many lead mines, sonfc 
of which have been, and others still are, very valuable; 
eoals* are also got in various parts of them, but not of bet- 
ter quality than those found in other parts of the Ridihg. 

Freestone or gi'itstone of an excellent quality for build-' 
ing, is met with in many parts of the Riding, particu* 
larly on Gatherly moor, near R^ichmond, at Renton, neat 
Boroegh^bridge, in the neighbourhood of Whitby, in all 
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parts of the Eastern Moorlands, and many df the Western i 
iK)r is limestone less abundant ; the Western Moorlands in 
great measure consist of it ; the Hambleton and Howardian 
hills almost entirely, and a long but narrow ridge, produc-^ 
ing lime of a quality peculiarly excellent for agricultural 
purposes, extends for at least thirty miles along the southern 
edge of the Eastern Moorlands, exclusive of which, various 
insulated masses are to be ipet with scattered about the 
Riding. 

In Coverdale^ one of the smaller dales which penetrate 
die Western Moorlands, a stone slate is procured* The 
stone out of which it is riven,^lies on a level with the water 
at the foot of the hill, on the western side of the dale, and 
is supposed to extend far under it in a stratum not more 
than three feet thick ; this affords a tolerably good, but 
heavy covering, as far as the cxpence of land carriage will 
admit of tlie use of it. 

A similar slate is also got in Pen- hill, lying between this 
dale and Wensleydale. 

^ A slare somewhat resembling that which is usually called 
Westmoreland slate, but of a coarser texture, thicker, and 
of a more pjurple colour, is found in Swaledale; but the 
use of it does not extend far beyond the place which pro* 
duces it. 

Near the south foot of Hood-hill, under Hambleton- 
hills, is a bed of petrified matter two or three feet tliick^ 
and below that, a rock of remarkably hard pprous lime- 
stone, of a light colour. 

Marble of various kinds, some much resembling, and 
others superior, in closeness of texture and distindtness of 
colours, to that which is worked in Derbyshire, is found 
in many parts of the calcareous hills of the Western Moor^ 
land, but' hitherto turned to no other purposes than those 
of 'making lime, or repairing the roads; though it is said 

to 
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to have been heretofore raised for othet purposes on the 
banks of the Tees above Romdldkirk^. JUimestone also, 
on the northern margin of Ryedale,' greatly resembles the 
marble of Derbyshire, is capable of receiving much such 
a polish, and is nearly of the same colour, mixture, and 
appearance. 

In the vicinity of the river Greta, and in other places 
in th^ north-western extremity of the Riding, Urge blocks 
of a light red granite, much resembling that worked up 
by the antients. Is to be found scattered over the face of 
the country, and in some places also, those of a light 
gr^y, but no use is known to have been, or is at this time, 
made of either. 

Marl is met with in several parts of this Riding, but 
I do not find that it is at this time made use of, or ever has 
been, to any considerable extent f ; on the subject of it, 
a letter has been received, of which the following are such 
extracts as relate to this Riding, it having been originally 
addressed to the members of the Society of Agriculture at 
Darlington, and the farmers of the county of Durham, 
^nd northern pgrts of the county of York,* 

* See Magna Britjinia, vol. yi, p. 644. 

f There aie brge mari pits at the roans, near Sheriff Hutt6n, upon the 
cstateof Mr. BiTHiL, and a very considerable quantity of land was im« 
proved by it about eighty years since'; but by the negledt and inattention of the 
owner, In indulging the tenants to crop the land as they liked, the effect of it 
bas been eihausted. There are also two large marl pits at Ganthorpe, near 
Castle Howard, the one in a field near the park gate ; the other in a field 
called Taylor's Meadqw. The nvarl at Ganthorpe is black, and lies deep. 
There is also a very fine blue marl in Bulmer Oz Pasture, which lies deep, and 
is to be dragged coo much u^ hill to answer any valuable purpose.— jf. Cieaver^ 
Msq, 

We have a great many different kinds of marl in this country, but the strata, 
as hx at ieut as they have been sought into, are thin, excepting one of a 
whitish or yellowish kind, which yields a strong effervescence with common 
vinegar. I do not know that any sufficient experiments have been made in thit 
neighbourhood, either of the quantity or the quality of the marl.— ^////<<ff| 
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" GENTLEMEN, 

*< A Board of Agriculture having been lately' estiu 
blished by Parliament, for the encouragement of coIIe€k<>> 
ing useful iuformation both in England and Scotland, in 
every point that belongs to agriculture, or improvement 
of the various breeds of stock, I have taken the liberty oC 
communicating the feUowing hiat» for your considora-^ 
tion, that inquiries may be made, and experiments tried, 
by those thai are interested in the pafticukfs here spe^ 
cified, 

** From some observations I had made upoQ the banks 
of die rivers Tees and Swale, I h^^i every reason ta pre-f 
sume that clay-marl was to be found in both parts of die 
6oun^* I shall therefore beg leave to mentioii, that the 
red, aqd dark blue mar4, taken notice of in tlie subsequent 
partof this letter, are totally different from that kind of 
marl foujid between the striita of limestone at High 

Coaiscli^* 

; ** Proofs of clay-fmarl found in tlie NorA Riding of 

Yorkshire ; 

I. ** Upon the farm of Houghton, in the parish of 
Manfield, is a stratum of red marl, 

0. ^' At JU>wer Coni^cUffe tb^rQ is ^ stratum of whitQ 
marl, upon the b^nks of the Tees. 

3. " At ?tapleton ferry, near Darlington, there is i 
very £ne marl, that gi^>ears to be of good thickness^ under 
the gravel of the river Tees, 

4. " At the paper-pmiU i^ear Richmond, ijpoii the pro. 
perty of the Rev* Mr^ Theakstone, there is a rich 
marl of considerable thickness, which may easily be cary 
ried aw^y by c^rt§, tjie river §wale affordipg a proper 
water leyel for that purpose. 

*' As this bed of marl is upon the south side of the 

riv^r 3walp| so g simiUr pup is to b9 fpund upoq the 
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aorth side, at the worsted-mill belonging to F« M. 
T&APP69 Esq. and immediately wder Wycliffe woodf 
upon the banks of the Swale. The preceding are certain 
symptoms that there is a large field of it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond. From the hints here giten, it 
may therefore be traced and found out upon the bed of 
the Swale, and die low grounds adjoining. 

5* ** Upon the estate of the, Rev. Mr. Blackburns, 
near Richmond, there is an inexhaustible field of dark 
blue mar), close to the turnpike-gate on the road leading 
to Hipswell Lodge ; and also near Bedale, marl has been 
found in one or two places* 

'* The advantages of marl, when laid upon lapd in 
tillage, or in grass, are well known in Norfolk, Lanca* 
ihire, Berwickshire, and many other counties in Great 
Britain ; every person may peruse die account of it, givexi 
in the works of Mr. Arthux. Young." 

The Hon. and Rev. James CocHRANfiy 
Re<^or of Manfield. 

Gypsum is met widi on each side of die river Swale^ 
about Thornton-bridge, lying in veins of several feet in 
thickness, and in some parts, not more than four feet 
from the surface of the grpund, and that dirough^ many 
hundred acres* It is at present only applied to the use of 
the plaisterers of the neighbourhood, though, were there 
a demand for it, it lies extremely convenient for convey- 
ance in several dirediions, and might be procured at a 
very moderate expence. 



BECT. VI.— WATERS. 

This Riding, considering its magnitude, cannot boast 
of great extent of.navigable waters, though the rivers and 
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Streams (provincially becks) are very numerous, in conse-* 
quence of so large a part of it consisting of a very elevatc4 
country, penetrated in almost every dire£tion hy valliesi 
e^ch of which possesses its stream. 

The principal jof these is,, first, the Urc, which rise? 
near the borders of Westmoreland, and colle6ling, during 
its course through the beautiful: dale of Wcnsley, many 
tributary. streains, flows with a very rapid current, for 
many miles within the Noith Riding. About three miles 
below Masham, it becomes the boundary of this Riding, 
dividing it from the West Riding, till it arrives at Ripon -^ 
thence it takes a circuit of a few miles into the West 
Riding, and again becoming the division between the two, 
so continues as Ipng as it retains its name ; this it loses 
about six miles below Borough-bridge, at the influx of an 
insignificant stream, that gives to the great river Ure its 
own name of Ouse, which at last, in its turn, is lost in 
that of the Humber. The Ouse continues to be the 
boundary of the North Ridings dividing it from the West 
Riding, an4 the Ainsty of the city of York, till its arri-» 
val at York, where it entirely quits the North Riding. 
The Ouse is navigable for vessels of i 20 tons as far as 
York, where the spring tides would rise about twenty 
inches, if not obstrudled by the locks about four miles 
below, and would be spent about six miles above. The 
Ure, with the aid of a short canal, is navigable for vessels 
of about 30 tons as far as Ripon, in the West Riding, . 
where, on account of the* rapidity of the stream, all pro- 
$pe&. of navigation ceases. 

The Tees rises between the counties of Westmoreland 
and Durham, beyond the north-west extremity of this 
Riding, and taking an easterly direftion, divides it from the 
coupty of Dtirham through its whole extent, and is navi- 
gable 
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igAAt For vessels of thirty tons from the ocean to Yarm, 
9vhere the spring tides rise seven feet. 

The Derwent rises in the Eastern Moorlands within 
^bout four miles of the sea, and takes a southerly diredlioa 
parallel to (he coast, until it comes to the foot of the 
W0I&*; there ic takes a west, and afterwards a souths 
invest direfkion, and passes by the town of Malton, to 
which it is navigable from the Humber for vessels of 
•twenty-five tons. It is the boundary between the North 
and the East Riding from /its jundlioil with the little river 
Hertford, till it arrives near Stamford-bridge, where it 
ent^^ the Elast Riding. 

The Foss, a small stream which rises near the western 
end of the Howardian hills, unites with the Ouse at York. 
Jt is supposed to have been a work of the Romans, ex- ,' 
eeuted for the purpose of laying dry an extensive trail of 
^t and very wet copntry, lying betwpen the Ouse and 
Howardian hills ; but if that were the original intention, 
it has long since ceased to be fulfilled, through the ncglcfl 
pf ipany ages, the course of the stream being almost en- 
tirely warped up. An a<£t of parliament was, howevefj 
obtained in 1793, for restoring the drainage, and mpking 
a navigable cut from York to Stillington, a distance of 
about fourteen miles ; this work was entered upon imme- 
fiiately after the passing of the a£i, and when finished, will 
be the only na;Mgable water that penetrates the North Rid- 
ing : whatever advantages it has heretofore enjoyed from 
luivigation, being entirely confined to waters that flow on and 
constitute its boundary. In the present state of inland navi- 
jgation in this kingdom, scarce another instance of a like 
ntef^t of country thps cjrcumsfanccd can be found -f. 

The 

♦ An elevited and ^^tensivfs raijge of chalk hills in the East Riding.— y. T, 

t In a situation nearly central in the North Riding, where v^e are mos( 

^eotifully supplied with streams of water in almost every dirediioni die want 

of 
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The Swale, the Esk, and the Rye, rise and flow ibr 
their whole course within the North Riding ; dioug^ 
considerable streams, they are scarce capable of naviga- 
tion, for having their sources in mountainous countries^ 
they are shallow, rapid, and, as well as aU the other 
riven and streams in die Riding, except the Wiske 
alone, liable to siKlden, violent, and frequent £kx)ds;-r^ 
An Z&, was some years since obtained, for rendering 
the Swale navigable as far as the vicinity of Norths 
Allerton, with a branch up Cod-beck to Thir&k, and 
another up Bedale-beck to Bedale ; but the navigation 
never was completed, either for want of money, or aa 

injudicious expenditure of ir. 

The 

ttf coal and water- carriaget I have long obserfed, are the greatest checks that 
pgriculture has encountered. It perpetually operates as a conduit to drain Uut 
country ot its money/ and greatly impedes all its improvements. 

Coals, indeed, are found in many parts of the Riding, but in general are 
•o poor in quality, that the repeated experiments only tend to prove that Cht 
Riding contains little or no coal ; or not in quantity or quality likely to be pro* 
duAive of any great advantage. 

The inhabitants in general are extremely hurt by the expensive land-carriage 
pf coals from the county of Durham. The produce of their lands is continually 
wasted upon the public roads ; and a vast sum of money annually expended ia 
their repairs, which otherwise would be laid out in local improvements ; and 
agriculture suffers severely by the frequent absence of our servants and horses^ 

This is a loss sorely felt by the community; which I think might be easily 
remedied, and is worthy of immediate attention. 

The Wiske runs into the river Swale in this place, and np the river Wiske t 
navigable canal might easily be e^edted, so as to communicate with the Teei 
9omewhere between Croft-bridge and Yarm ; and it has some years ago been 
fully ascertained, that a canal in the county of Durham might be brought down 
from the vicinity of the principal coal-pits to communicate by anaquedn^ 
bridge over the Tees with the Yorkshire cut : by which means a vast C0UQ« 
try would be furnished with that chearmg article at a moderate rate. 

On this canal a wonderful weight would float. The ponderous carriage that 
passesovertheseveiral bridges of the Tees, from Durham into Yorkshire, ie 
immense ; and, beyond a doubt, the undertaking would pay amazingly. 

The prospect of advantages to this countryt to be derived from such a navt* 
gation, far exceeds any thing I am able to describe. Our servants and horses 
would be beneficially employed at home ; less force of both Would perform the 
fanning business ; and, as observed bcforti we should have coalt of the best 

^Ualktv 
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The Cover, the Greta, the Wiske, the Leven, the 
Rical, the Dove, the Seven, the Costa, and a multitude 
of other streams with which this Riding is watered, serve 
only the purpose of turning a few insignificant mills. 

It is observable, that the Rye, the Rical, Hodge-beck, 
the Dove, the Seven, and Pickering-beck, are all in-- 
|;ulphed during their passage through the narrow range 
of limestooe bills which skirt the southern side of die 
Eastern Moorlands, and again emerge at their foot on the 
liorthem margin of Ryedale, after having been lost for 
tht space of from half a mile to a mile and a halC 

f^uality tt « ^ery easy nte. By this conveyince the Durham lead and rime« 
and Wcttmorehnd blue slate, would pass into this, and adjoining counties, upoa 
moderate terpi; and 1 believe even the city of York,' by a jun^ion of thi« 
Wisl^e canal witl/the Swale, or by some other means, might be supplied witli 
purham coals at an easier rate than the inhabiunts of that city are at present 
ferved with that article, and of a quality vastly superior. 

By this nayifa^ioii, our butter* cheese, and barley, would in return, go uf 
)»y Darlin^n and Barnard Cutle, into the dales and western country, an4 
there alviniys find a brisk and profiuble market. The destrudtion of our prin* 
iiptl roads fione of which, notwithstanding the high tolls, are in %n insolveoc 
Itatf j, woj^d be, preveQicd, and the public would derive innumerably adr 
vantages. 

This ide9 pf improvement is not novel ; some gentlemen have, at different 
fSriodf, had it contemplation, but after sparkling a while without aflame, it 
hu ever vanished froi^ the public view. I have for some time past ardently 
endeavoured to set this undertaking on foo^ by placing it before several gentle- 
men every way equal to accomplish it ; but still it wavers like the vapour of 
Iha sight, and I cannot fix the lambent flame. 

The business must of necessity originate in the county of Durham, and the 
principal iphabitants of that county, particularly the great proprietors of the 
lead and paal m^pes, are as much interested in the success of such a naviga* 
tioQ, as tha people of this country can possibly be. 

The heavy land«carriage of this country must be eased, and coals brought 
{lown by a canal, in the line pointed out, or no general improvement in its 
agncakural system* can rationally be expelled to uke place : we shall still be 
coodemqed to struggle with difliculties rendered more affixing by the know* 
UdfUi of th|sir rcnicdies.— Af. G\ SteeU^ Esq. 
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SECT. I. — ESTATES, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT^ 

THE size of estates in this Riding is very variable j 
^bout one-third of it is possessed by. yeomanry ; the re-» 
mainder of it is divided into estates of various si^cs, froni 
^ool. to 17 or i8,QQbl, per annum ; to which last amount 
a single instance of an estate occurs, though it is thought 
no other nearly approaches it. Much the largest propor-; 
tion of the dales of the moorlands is in the possession o£ 
yeomanry, rarely amounting to 150I. per annum. 

Fortunately for the distfidl yi^der purvey, the greatest 
part of the gentlemen of property reside constantly on- 
their estates, and the rest during the greatest part of the 
year ; many of thesq occupy considerable tra6ts of land^ 
are skilful in the management of it, an4 attentive to in* 
troducing the improved praftices qf other covintries, and 
liberal in the communication of the knowledge of them. 

Perhaps few parts of England can lK>ast of a greater 
number of gentlemen's seats than such parts of this. 
Riding as are calculated for comfortable residence, nor a 
more general residence in them. The proprietors of 
many of these derive their estates from a long line of, 
ancestors settled in this country : the name^ of Bella^ 
sYSE, Cayley, Chaloner, Cholmeley, Conyers, 
Craythorne,Dalto"n, Danby, Fairfax, Frank- 
land, Graham, Hotham, Mauleverer, Met-? 
CALFE, Meynell, Percy, Scroope, StapyltoNj^ 

Strange-. 
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StrangewaySjStricklanDjTancred, Wharton, 
Wyvill, and perhaps some others, are those of persons 
still proprietors of lands here, all of tvliom may be traced 
back as land owners, many of them owners of the estates 
they ^1 posScsl, during several centuries^ and some of 
them from a very early period of our history* Tlie good 
efie<3s of this general residence, is every where visible in 
the improved state of the country, in the advancement of 
agriculture, the repair of the roads, the regular admini- 
stration of justice, the good order, tlie comfort, and general 
happiness of the people, and prosperity of the country ; 
some estates tnight be named, and large ones too, that in 
the course of a few years witness an adlive management, 
and a state of knprovement, hardly to be paralleled*^ Re- 
sident 

• It ii neceisaiy here to rc£lify a mistake which Marshall has com- 
mitted, in his RuralEccmomy of Yorkshire, where he speaks of an estate in the 
vale of Pickering, in vol. i. page 19, 23 and it. Sec. za having been injudi- 
ciously raised, by which all confidence had been lost between landlord and 
tenanti and all spirit of improvement, and peace of mind in the occupier, de- 
stroyed. Tho reverse of all this piAure is precisely the truth ; the indulgent 
treatment he spoke of in a late owner, of allowing the tenants to bequeath a 
Jarm to their relations^ and sell the good-tvill of it to a stranger, had the 
effeA that might have been expedled from such a system ) the farm was lett 
teveral times over, from one person to another, each reaping some small profit f 
and while the landlord Was receiving a small rent, the occupier was frequently 
^ying an high one t to such proceedings the landlord wisely put 1 stop, by 
turning off the nominal tenant, and putting the occupier, where worthy of it» 
into possession of the farm, every where at a very reasonable rent. By this 
kind of tcnurfe, Ireland is said to be ruined, and the same cause had the same 
tSka here ; flMr never Isras an estate occupied by a more beggarly crew than 
occupied this at the time alluded to* The people now in possession, are those 
then put into it, With no other than unavoidable changes ; their rents are mode- 
rate indeed, and there is no want of confidence between the landlord and tenant; 
for it would be difiicult indeed for the latter to find a more considerate, or 
more indulgent landlord ; the tenantry are rich, the farms well cultivated^ 
and an improvement has taken place during the time, perhaps unequalled in 
any other instance.— The mistake of Marshall may be accounted for and> 
excused : he wrote soon after the change had taken place, when many in the 
neighbourhood were suffering in consequence of.it, who were deprived of 
advantages they had reaped from letting their farm to others, and were at the 

time, 
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sident gentlemen generally attend to die impravefneiH zoi 
fQanagement of their own estates, and no doubt experi- 
ence the profit arising from such exertions. Other estates^ 
and the estates of gentlemen not conversant Mrhb country 
afiairs^ must be left to the care of stevtrards and hanfifiV, od 
nirhose integrity and knowledge must the profit of liktf 
owner, and the welfare and comfort of the tenant^ depend* 
Not more than eight noblemen — the Marquis of CaH^ 

MARTHBN, Earfs FAUCOTJBEHGy GHANTHAM, Be- 

iTERLEY^ Carlisle, Lords Dund'As, MaLGlfcAr£ and 
BoLToiOi, have residences in this Ridings diough mafiy 
cdiers have estates in it ; the cuitiratioin and ivupttf^ment 
of these estates, may generally be estimated acceding td 
ihe^Iengtb of time their proprietors reside <m diem. ThcMi 
which are never visited by their owners, but abandoned to 
the care of a steward, perhaps a law agent, or other per- 
son still less acquainted with the management of land, and 
resident in London, are, as may naturally be expe<!lredy 
specimens of waste, neg]e(3, barbarism, and poverty i 
fortunartefy^ however, these exainplies arc not mmierotis. 

It is a common question to ask, whether the number of 
the yeomanry increases or ditntinishes ; but safar as respedls. 
ffifs Riding, there do not appear sufficient data off 
which to ground an answer ; no contested eledlion for the 
county has taken plgce for maiiy yeairs, which might 
in some degree be the means of ascertaining it. In a coun- 
try like this, which is merely agricultural^ I should sus- 
pect them to increase, in consequence of large pfop^rtiei 
having of late years been sold in parcels, and there being 
but few instances of gentlemen already possessed of const'* 
derable estates, making large purchases, 

time, in consequent ill humour; and* flrom such people hie would get much o^ 
his informarfon : were he to visit the country at this time, he would be satix 
HeJ (hat he had too hastily written his former accoum. -*/f'. S, 

SECT- 
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SECT. !!• — TENURES. 

TThe tenure of the country is fremiti, with some few 
instances of copyhol4 property^ and some of leasehold for 
1000 or other long term of years, and some instances of 
leases for three lives, renewable at the fall of every life ; 
diese last are chiefly held under the church, or other cor- 
porate bodies ; are sddom occupied by the lessee, who ge- 
ngrally leases the whole estate at the place^ but av^ farmed 
out again by him to othen. 
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CHAPTER III. r 

BUILDINGS. 

' ^ECT. I.-^— HOUSES OF PROPRIETOllSrf .. 

• - 

, ' . ' ■ • . 

AS the greater proportion of the Ridmg is possessed eithei' 
l>y noblemen or gentlemen of upwards of 506I. per ann.- 
there is of course a cotrsiderable number of elegant man- 
sions belonging to both classes ; to give a particular de- 
scription of them would greatly exceed the limits of this 
worky and as they are not adapted to the purposes of agrt<' 
culture, I shall pass them over, and speak only of 



SECT. ir.-^HOtSES AND 0FFICES6F tEOMANRY, 

AND FARMERS. 

Those in Cleveland, on the borders of Leeming-lahc^ 
and from thence to the Swale, are better than in many 
parts of the Riding ; those which have been built of late 
years, are mostly built with brick and tile, or in lieu of 
the latter, where the distance of carriage does not prevent,- 
slate is used ; but in otBer parts of the Riding, the farm- 
houses and offices are generally indifferent, and insufficient 
for their farms ; the houses of a farm of from lool. to 
200I. per annum, in many parts, consisting only of a par- 
lour, which has usually a bed in it, a house (which is the 
living room) and a back kitchen, on the ground-floor, and 
some very ordinary chambers open to the roof, which are 

.... * mostly 
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indstly thatched with wheat or rye straw. The conve-/ 
hiencies for their tattle are often ao better than those fol^ 
ttieir families, and their fold^yards are generally badly 
consthiAed ; sometimes the fokl-yard has a fall to a ]poni 
to which it is open, where the cattle are solely supplied 
\i^ith water to drink, thus drinking the essence of tlieirowii 
(txcrements — z filthy negleft, that cannot bnt Be injurious 
to their health : whei^ ponds do not exists the drainings 
of the foU are turned into a ditch, which conveys it either 
into the town street, or along some hedge» where it is lost 
to the farm. 

The houses, exce^c those in the dales of the moorlands^ 
tore too often situated in villages^ the consequence of which is 
a general dispenion of the farm throughout the township^ 
which causes much greater expencc and labour tlian whea 
the houses are centrically situated on the land which is 
Occupied with them*. 

In 

• A gireat Impedr :%i.t to agriculWre in the vale of York, whert a great pro- 
Iportion of the grouna .■> or cUy« is the want of drm-houses and conve- 
niedcies in the centre :< f^rms; and underground drains: the dwelling of 
the farmeir ought^ if poss. > ' , •'. be so placed ; for none but men who are con- 
irertant with the true prii: '•': .s of fanning, can sufficiently point out the great 
oonventence and ihiprovet' • .; resulting from such a situation. 

Can but an eye upon tl. s places where the houses are situate in villages^ 
«qd you will find the farms tnade up of separate fields, widely dispersed over 
the fact of the township, inrt of course inconveniently intermixed with each 
Dther. This surely requires nrious attentipn ; but to promote this busineti ef« 
fe£loalIy^ the tat on common >ricks and tiles should be repealedi or so modified 
ai not to affect to heavily rur^ I buildings and improvements. 

For a moment let us conn '.er who are the persons to whom the country ia' 
liberal owes its improvem- Mts ? They are gentlemen who (according to th* 
illage of good old times^, hav n t!ie sense and virtue to reside the greatest part 
of their time in the country uv> on their estates, chearing the inhabitants with 
their hospitality, and expendi'-ue of most of their annual income amongst 
them ; and the middle class o' \ nen, who occupy their own property, and bein^ 
acguatnted with the wants of tibe country, by theif^ exeruons, and patient 1a« 
iburs, are continually adding lo i ts beauty and improvement. 

Alas ! in how different a light do we behol(f too many of the absent great ; 

dr pcnons, nay evcQ aame9, »r e v^ry frequently not known upon their ex- 

C tcnsiv« 
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In Ae dales of the moorlands, the houses art mosef/ 
^tvated upon the &rm% and are generall]r4)uilt of stone i 
the western dal<» are remarkable for their hay^barns, 
vrbich are situated in the centre of every third dr fourth 
field; those barns have always a cow«house at one end, 
and frequently at botfa^ where their cattle are wintered : 
by diis arrangementi the hay and manure are not carried 
any great distance ; an important circumstance in these 
hilly countries* The bam is of particular use during the 

tttmfe eicafc^ which in general are not half culdvated« These great men 
bave nothing of the interest or command upon their own property, that their 
agents or bailtA, nay, that the leading farmer of the village is in possession of. 
There are several laige estates in that beautiful and fertile country between 
Bofough-bridge and Richmood, whose rents cenraniially pass off without re« 
turns to its inhabitants, and whose noble buildings^ seem but the solitary man* 
tionoftheowl; all which tend to impoverish aid reduce a country to bar* 
harlsm. Bat to retum^there is too much reasct. for fearfaig, that the tax on 
common bricks and tiles will stay the hands of t^e. resident country gentlemen^ 
4nd I am certain that the middling class, before alluded to, must give up im« 
provements. 

By this duty vast numbers of country wor'v'fne:^ and labourers, viz. brick* 
layers^ joiners, smiths, carpenters. Sec, Sec, kit jreduced to great want, and 
murmur over the effe£U of the tax. 

The tax on common bricks and tiles lies >». :avy indeed on country 
buildings and improvements in this vale; the br> rn, covered with tile» it 
ta^cd more than the palace eredled with ston- wnd covered with slate or 
lead ; and the fold-yard is loaded with the weJgV ' of this tax, while the splen* 
did stone mansion goes free. 

I have dwelt longer than I ought on this .wljea, but an earnest wish to 
attriA the attention of the Board, arises from t> ^ best of motiver—Zo^r^jerve 
tibe ptace of the cotmtry, andfromote tbefubi • . ood^—M, G, Steelf^ Esq. 

Where stone cannot be procured for build i ^ and draining, it seems rea* 
aonable that the legislature of a country shou' : vather give a premium for a 
factious matter for building, than that it sho^ y a heavy tax on the meana^ 
of supplying that deficiency. The tax on bricl • • .iii prove a great obstacle ta 
agricultural improvement in those distrids dcp- vsdof building and draining 
inaterials by want of stone. The inequality - this tax must be obvious to 
every man.—//. /'. 

' This tax is certainly a great obstacle to r <ral improvements, and' heart, 
peculiarly hard upon those distri^ not favoun ; by nature with building mate« 
rials ; some parts of the country do not fee) ;.'• > burthen of it. The inequality 
as well as impoliqr of this uz nust be OhvK; it^//. M, M. V. 

time 
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time of making hay, in a country where the weather is 
Very uncertain, and attended with sudden, frequent, and 
violent showers. 

The practice of (hatching the roofs of buildings, is far 
from being economical ; this kind of covering being fre- 
quently in want of repair, and often not attended to in due 
time, causes other parts of the building to be injured ; it 
also adbrds harbour for vermin, and is more expensive in 
the first cost and repairs than pantiles, which are gene- 
rally made use of in those farm-houses which have been 
built of late years. 

'Little can be said in praise of the arrangements either 
of the farm-houses or offices throughout this distridl ; 
the old ones appear as if built without plan or contrivance, 
patched together at vaiious times, as the circumstances 
of the occupier might happen to require. Their shapeless 
and inconvenient form and situation, may be accounted for 
in the pra£licc which formerly prevailed, of the occupier 
standing to all repairs, unless, pcihaps, the landlord might 
contribute timber, the produce of the farm : where the 
tenant was architei^, regularity or efficiency of plan could 
not be looked tor ; and whei'e he was also to be at the ex- 
pence of the execution, the landlord had hardly any right 
to interfere in corrcfling it. Those of a more recent 
date, are far more commodious and compa<^, and the 
plans are daily improving, though not yet arrived at per- 
feftion ; much more attention Is paid than formerly to 
external acommodatlon, and sonne judicious plans of farm- 
yards may be met with. Instances, however, are not 
wanting, where ilylng from one extreme to its opposite, 
people have built farm-houses and ofiices upon a scale far 
too large for the ground occupied with them : this biings 
on the owner, in the hrsi instance, unnecessary expence, 
and Induces an habit of extravagance In the tenant, which 
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sometimes has proyed ruinous to bim. In building /krnfj* 
booses, one year and three quartere rent was formerly faeid 
to be about the sum required for a new and complete crec* 
tidn; but liow (1^98) a nluch greater sum. wiH be re- 
quired^ Qtk account of tlie great advance in tbe articles hi 
buildiiigy in labour, and tixes, thoagh this may yjtrf 
t6mewhat» according to eitcumst^nces ; bot economy 
ought to be observed^ as thef owner has a right to reason^ 
able interest for his money expended : beyond this it if 
loo tnoch for tbe occupier to pay. » 7 

The tenant usually stands to all common repairs ; bd 
expe6ls to receive the premises in ah hafbitabk condition^ 
and in ^uch he is expeSed to leave them ; but wliere hei 
wi^ies for considerable repairs or additions to be mad($ 
duric^ his tenan^cy, it is not unusual to agrec> to stand ta 
a certain proportion of the expcnccs, an half or third ^ 
likk is an excellent condition, inasmuch as the tenant being 
a partaker m the expeiKe, will see that due economy tii 
attended t(i> atid that workmen empbyed by the day, dcr 
not mis-spend their time, when the Jandk>rd might not 
have the power of superintending tliera himself. Tenants 
are of course at all times willing to perform whatever 
^arriage«work may be required for repairs; by takiraj 
ki^tire opportunicies, they can do it at little or no ex« 
fence. 

. The following account of farm-buildings in the vale of 
Pickering, an interesting traft in the distri£k under sur- 
vey ; and bints for the construflion of them, extrai£ted. 
from Marhall's Rural Economy of Yorkshire *, are worthy 
of attention. 

" In rural etonomf^ straight lines and right angles ar© 
&rst principkS) which can scklcm be deviated from with 

* Vol. i. p. 125, fcc. 

pro« 
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firx)fridtft either in laying out a farm, or in planning 
jBum^buiidings* 

; ** Here die great ch^tA is to' obtain the desired conve-> 
niencies at the least expence, present and future takeil 
ynmly'f 90 long as the given conveniencies may be re* 
quiroi. . To diese principles we may venture to add, th^ 
greater Qumber of conveniencies there pan b^ ioduded in 
^oe building, th^ <:heaper will those conveniencies bt 
^<)htained« 

<^ There is a certain width which can seldom be eMCceded 
-f^ith propriety in farm-rbuildings ; but the nearer this 
"Wickh is approached, the greater quatfitity of conveniency 
'jnrill in general be obtained with a given expenditure.—* 
The long cube form, with plain span roof, can never bt 
dispensed with without evident impropriety, in construdl* 
JDg fiirm-buildings. 

*♦ The praflice of housing cattle in winter, which wiH 
be spdcen to hereafter, requires a greater quantity of 
Ibuilding than that of wintering them in the open yard, 
Put die quantity of bam^room requisite in this country^ 
isven on SLvMe farms, is much less th^n in the southern 
4caunties, where barley and pats are harvested, loose, and 
where the shovel or the sail fan is used in the dressing of 
com. Here com is utiiversally bounds and the machine 
fan in almost universal pra(^ice, In Norfolk^ one man 
^xpedls a floor of fifteen feet ly^ twenty-four to himself ; 
here two men will thrash contentedly on a 6oor nine feet 
by twelre ,* tea feet by fifteen is a full sized floor. 
• *V There is in the vale of Pickering an instance of the 
isnrire farmery (of a small upland farm) being comprized 
tmder one roof. 

" The scite of a long square. — One end is occupied by a 
small dwelling place for a *♦ hind," or bailiff; the ground 
^r of tlie remainder by a stable and beast-hpuscs ; over 
•^ c 3 - vrfiich 
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vrHich are a btrn and bay chamber^ with a chamber barn 
Jloor ! a thing I ha4 not seen nor conceived an idea of, 
before I observed it in n^ore instances than pne» in this 
4istri<a. 

** The advantages of a ciamber bamjhwr, are dryness, 
cleanness frqm dii^ carried in with the feet, and secnritj 
against pigs, poultry) and other accidents to which groundr 
floors are more liable : for thrashing wheat upon, chiambeFn 
floors are obviously preferable to gp^n4 ii^i^^ most espe-» 
f:ially in low dirty situations. 

f * Nq essential disadvantage ha^ yet struck me respeding| 
a chamber thrashing-floor; but with resped to a chambit 
larHy there is one which is obvious^ namely, that of 
having the com at harvest^ a busy sefison, tQ raise one story 
higher than ordinary. 

*f If a barn bebqilt against a rising ground, this obje£Uoi| 
falls in p^rt or wholly. Even on pla^n ground. It appears 
to me that (especially where cattle are housed) it would 
be greatly overbalanced by the advantage of obtaining a 
suite of stabler, cart-house and cattle-houses, without the 
cxpence of roofing, in the first instance ; and which, if 
substantially built, would last for ages tp come, widiout 
repairs. 

<* The flooring of a chan^ber barn, might, on the 
whole, be somewhat more expensive than that of a 
ground-^oor b^m \ but the thrashing-floors, if of plank^ 
would be laid cheaper, and last much longer, in the 
former than in the latter species ci building ; and the mow* 
floors^ if laid with clay on rods, wpuld soon regain their 
extra cost in keeping the bottoms of the mows dry and 
sweet, and in preserving it more secure froni vermin thaa 
ground-floors generally do^ 

** In a country like this, or in any country, or on any 
farcns 4xl which grass land predominates, and where the 

housing 
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housing of cattle is praAisedy I see no sufficient obje£Uoli 
to chamber bam floors^ nor to entire chamber barns. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that on small grassy fkrmtp 
in low damp situations at least, they would be found 
singularly eligible. 

** But although a close yard is unnecessary where, cattle 
are housed, a single building like that which was last 
described, is perhaps too simple to be altogether eligible, 
especially in an exposed siniation, where some degrees of 
shelter are requisite. 

^* Two buildings properly placer, would gire this ne- 
cessary shelter : one of them a bam, with offices under it ; 
the odier the dwelling-house, placed at right angles with 
the former : the two buildings touching at the comers 
only ( forming a small yard with their ends, for hogs, 
poultry, &c. and a larger one with their fronts, for the 
dung pit, &c, with a small archway communicatioa be« 
tween therat 

<* It is usual in planning a farm-yard, to place the 
main line of building with its front to the south ; in which 
ease two wings become necessary to screen the yard from 
north-east and north-west winds: and perhaps this has 
established the common praAice of inclosing a farm-yard 
on diree sides with buildings. 

** But if instead of the back of a building being placed' 
to the north, the angle of two buildings Vere directed to 
that point, the yard would be most effeftually screened 
from the north, the north-east, and the north-west wind^ 
without an unnecessary multiplication of low narrow 
Ibuildings to eke out a third side with. 

** On a capital corn farm, on which a number of 
^ubstaptial buildings are required, three lines of buildings 
may be eligible ; but on any small farm, or on almost 
^ny f^m on which grass land abounds, two lines of build- 

C4 i^gi 
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jpgy i&evcMg a cbeveron or carpenter's square, ^od p!acp(f 
isrith the aagle towards the north, would in my mind bcf 
greatly preferable. 

ii.notUcr idea in rural archite^ure^ new to me as that 
of a chamber thrashing-floor, I have seen es^cuted in ^ 
(obstaotial manner by two^ of the first occ^pie^l in the 
vale, namely, a granary (yder a. harn floor. 

<< In all other bams I have seen, the space over the 
floor, v(rbetber this be large or small, and viiedier the 
buildings be low or lofty, remains entirely useless*. The 
idea ef occupying tSfc lower part of this ^pace with a 
cattle-house, as well ^^. that of filling the upper part of 
it with a granary, have perhaps' been originally strucli; 
put in this country. 

<^ In the two instances in which I have seen granauis^ 
mnr h^^rn fl^rs^ the joists are supported by two beam^ 
thrown across the building, and thp flooring of the gra-^ 
tiary let into the walls at the ends ; so that notwithstand-* 
ing the granarjes may be surrounded with ve^'miuji they 
^e proof against them^ 

<^ In the floor is a trap-door, with tackle over it, tq 
raise and lower the corn from, and tp the barn floor. 

*^ The height between the floors, thirteen feet. This^ 
in my opinion^ is too great . a height. Ten feet high ia 
the most, th^ flail requires \ and every inch above that 
beigiit, renders the granary in maqy respe£lf less conv* 
inodious." 

* Except in one instance, in wh>h a very apacious building hating iMei^ 
CMvtned into a barn, joists were then thrown acfOft, out of the reafk ^ 

the flaili and the mows continued ov(?r the floor. 
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SECT. III. — CQTTAG£S« 

TjiE cott^ge$ of the labourers are generally small and 
|ow *, consisting only of one room,« ai^d, very rarely, of 
(two, both of which are level with the ground, and soiuct 
^imes a step within it. This sirui^tjon renders them 
4amp, and frequently very unwholesomef, and contri- 
Imtes, with the snaaUness of the apartments^ to injure the 
^ealth both of parents and chlldret), for in such ppntraiSled 
}ioveIs numerous families are often compellef} to veside. — 
In the North Riding the fariijer is by no means wel| 
accommodated, but the labourer is much worse. 

When we consider the importance of this class of 
people ; that they are tlie powers by which ;hp business of 

f Gtod ^xd. spacioui accommodations are worthy of attf^nop ; It is well 
koown that oodking and sleeping in the same apartment promotes disease 
these apaitmeats should be frequently white- washed, and cleanliness attended 
^01 ikese negleds produce fevers, which spread far bey9nd the original source* 
and are, it is very much suspected, the c^use of our winter fevers. In summer 
the Ciiuly if more abroad, but in the coM reason, being all fixed to one fire, 
and one apartmeof,. with the necessary cookery, a more dangerous fever will 
be the contequenee, tfian in the warmer teasent. ' The land-owners might 
Mdi good interest for their mon^, build them larger houtes.'^Anarrymotts, 

, f The labourers sleep in close wainscotted beds, which are placed near the 
fire ; were they accommodated with chambers, they are too idle, or too much 
wedded to old customt, to make any use of themia but as repositories of lumber. 
Ia caae of infe^iontt these beds are the most inconvenient and dangerous that 
fan well be conceived.— C/«r £6or. 

The reason why labourers use close wainscotted beds, is because they take 
lip little rooin when put up, and it frequently happens that they have only one 
joom both to live and to sleep In, they are there fioro compelled, to the use of 
Akose unwholesome beds ; and I cannot entertain so illiberal an opinion of the 
labourers of this distrlA, as to suppose that they would be so idle as not to us^ 
chambers If they had them ; indeed, so far as I hav^ seen^ they that have 
ihem, use thejn.— J^. 7*. 

I canoot agree with C/fn Ebor, in his opinion of the labourers of this dis« 
tri^ ; iHit I am very confident that they would be thankful for any conveni* 
cocies granted to them. Humanity requires that cottages should be built, af* 
jbrdtng habiutions more wholesome, comfortable and deceuti than those we 
loo ofuv sif . 

agri- 
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agriculture is "performed, it is surely desirable that they 
ffhouid be accommodated with 9very convenience^ at lease 
for their health. 

It would be pf considerable use, to build several cor* 
fagcs adjoining each other, that the families may have 
f>etter opportunity of rendering mutiml assistance to each 
other, than if they were at a 4istance) besides^ the coa- 
dvk6k of each, being under the eye of his neighbouTf each 
inay be induced thereby to deiiiean h^iTWlf niore cir* 
cumspe£lly ; neither woujd it be any disadvaiUage were 
they not situated in a village, particularly in tme that is 
large, or corrupted by ale-houses^ Wheq an ale-houso 
js near, labouring men are often draw^ into it^ either by 
their companions, or from a desire of society, which i$ 
sometimes indulged at too great an expence. 

Each cottage ought to have a garden, of ftiom half a 
food p ope rood ;n extent * ^ in this the occupier might 

TaisQ 

* It Is mitch to be doubted whether the cottager w«>vld cultivate thi« gafden } 
few instances are in recollection, of time to well employed ; in genera^ th^ 
gardens of cottagers, and even farmers, are useless wastes.— C/rr, £6or. 

I do not know why C7er, Ebor, has ^ mean an opimon of thf labouring 
class in the North Riding, but from the knowledge I have pf then^ they arf 
as respe^able as those of any part I am ac<)uainted with, and are deserving of 
every convenience likely to render their situations more conqfoftable and easy \ 
and I have not the least doubt but the cottager would cultivate his garden* 
There is scarcely an instance in the neighbourhood where I live, of a labourer 
being in possession of a piece of ground, but he reaps at least one crop from it ia 
tile year, and often two ; the principal part of it, is planted with potatoes, and 
he generally has a few peas, beans, and cabbages ; the first ground that it 
cleared of the summer crop, is generally planted with brocoli for the mntefi, 
and the garden is rarely without some gooseberry trees ; and sometimes some 
of the larger kinds of fruit trees ; the produce of tl^ose is disposed of either 
amongst the neighbours, or at the nearest market-town, which raises them % 
little money, often to the amount of two or three pounds. — J. 7*. 

CUr, Ebor. may have seen the gardens of cottagers in a state <^ ** useless 
waste;** but it would be neither good policy or humanity to refuse small gar* 
^ens to the labourers. I know that, in Yorkshire, the cottagers are very de« 
nrousofobtaining small inclosures, provincially gaths, near their houses, for 
which they will give a much higher rent than the land would lett for to a far* 
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liiie m ftw vegetablesy ^hich would contribute to thii 
tcomfort as well as health of his family, and have the addi* 
jtiotial advantage of employing the n^an in the evenings, 
when his tjipue pight ot)ierwise be spent to a less useful 
purpose. 

A few dwellings have of late been built \fi dUEnrtuff 
parts of the Riding, with some of tjiese conveniencies ; an^ 
it 18 well worth the attention of jia^d-pwuers to increase 
their number. 

|Bcr. Ifj^cottiierb^Miittriouf, hceipfloytfaififttelf m theftrdtii| after 
jljbe umal ifroddog hourt, instead of retorting tosn «k-liouf e } hit wUii may ak^ 
•isiat there, tod the littk children be in such work at jU tuited to their aget« 
The poBtetti9n of lefdeni lendt much to imiwoTe the moriilt, and condition of th« 
|poor, and topiff ht^ of ^aduitry tp 4* f ^4W ^^ 9¥^y Hfir'^^* ^* ^ 
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JIEFERENCES TO PLAN I, 



H—Passage and stairs. 


k — Soil-hole. 


b — Parlour. 


1 — Carriage-house, 


c — Kitchen. 


m — Cow-house. 


A — Scullery, 


n^-Fodderham, 


c — Pantry. 


o— Stable. ' 


f — Dairy. 


p — Open stable. 


g— Pig-styeg. 


q — Fold-yard; 


b— Necejsafy, 


f^Chambcr barn, over 


\ — Cpal-yard, 


II ?«» n> ^> 8c f * 
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llEFERENGES TO PLAN lit 



b— Parlour. 

c— Oommon keq>ing-rooifi» 

d~^Kitchen^ 

e — Dairy. 

f— Pantry. 

g — Winc-ccUar- 

h— Ale ditto. 

— Court. 

k — For garden utensils^* 
1,1 — Necessaries* 
m — Soil-hole, 
n — Scullery. 

o — Coal and wood yards. 
p,p — Pig-styes. 
q,q — Stables. 
X — Carriage-house* 



f 



8 — ^Beast«house. 

t — Shed horn the bam fei^ 

six ttfaiw beasts. 
u — ^Another shedy ^r cattle. 

or young horses. 
tyVyT — ^Fodderhams coimnu<» 

nicating with the barn* 

flootir 
tr-i^Bam, with two thrasb*rf 

ing-floors which extend 

through the shed. 
The whole of, the shed 
and cow4iouse to be cham- 
b^red over for granaries^ 
tb communicate widi the 
thrasbing-floora by trap** 
doors* 
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SIS£ OF FARMS, IcC 4J 



CHAPTER IV* 
MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



SECT. I. — SIZE OF FARMS, AKD CHARACTER 

OF FARMERS. 

IN SO hrgc a clistri£l of countiy, varying so greatlr, 

both in the quality and value of the soil, it is to be ex- 
pelled that a great difference will prevail in the size of 
£irms ; but it is from the rental, rather than the number 
of acres, that this variation can be most accurately ascer* 
tained ; for where, in the same farm, as frequently happens 
here, a man occupies land, both of the best and the worst 
quality, the number of acres form not a proper scale bf 
which to judge. 

In the northern part of the vale of York, the rental 
of farms is usually from lOcK to 300I. per annum ; of 
very few, perhaps, as low as 40I. and some as high as 
600I. ; but further to the southward, there is a larger 
proportion of small farms, some of which are as small as 
20I. per annum ; with others as high as 200L 

On the Howardian hills, the generality of £irms are 
under lool. per annum, very few are ashigh as 200L 

In Ryedale are many farms of 200I. per annum, and 
several from that to 800I. per annum or upwards^; 

never- 

* A firm of tool. peV uinuin, for the most put, it in higher cultivation tbaa 
m farm of loool. per annum. 

A greater proportion of small fanni would much improve the natiooal ia« 
(erest. In my opinion thert ought to he none above 200I. per annuA.— 
2^ Smtddlt. 
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nevertheless, th6 greater proportion of it is hdd in hrmi 
of about, or below looL 

In the Marishesj they may gfcnefilly he stated at from; 
50K to 1501. pel" annum; few as high as 2CX5l. 

in both the Eastern and Western Moorknds^'%e farm^ 
are *inall> very few above lObU per annum^^biitgene^ 
rally from 5I. to 40L per annum* 

Wherever there are towns or large tillages j. a greater 
proportion of small farms are to be met with* 

In those parts of the T^orth Riding which afe best 
cultivated^ the farmers form a very respectable class of 
society ; they are liberal in their sentimefnts widi itspe£t 
to their profession; they do not think, that the science of 
-mgriculturc has arrived at its ultimate perfeflion ; the-y ard 
desirous of making improvements, and are ready to adopt 
any in which there is a reasonable probability of success ; 
exceptions, however^ are not wanting in the more remote 
and sequestered parts of the Riding, of those who holding 
different sentiments^ and influenced by different habits^ 
are content to jog on in the way of their forefathers. 

In some places^ even the cultivation of turnips, where 
the land is well adapted to them, has not yet been intro« 
duced. Jc is observable^ that in those families wluchhavc 
succeeded from generation to generation to the same farm^ 
the strongest attachment to eld customs prevails ; such 
harve the most confined ideas ; and of such transmission of 
))roperry, without any aid from leases, instances, in Am' 
distiidt, are almost innumerable. 

For conduct and charadler, the farmers under ^rvey 
must deservedly rank high among their fellows in any part 

When araMe farms are v^ exteMit«» tome cf th« fiekia are ton distant td 
be ctUivated to gr^at advantage. It is often necessary to have more than on6 
tet of buildings upon Mie farm : this h the tacie fhkig as several farms in the 
occupfftion of jone {>er8on, whete Mtemian 0iust h€ divided, Kent A no cru 
teiion by which to esUmate th« siac of farmsi^if » M^ M, F* 

'Of 
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t)f £n^iid, Ihcy are generally sober, indastrious, -and 
^orderly ; most of die younger part of them have eqoyed 
V proper education, and give a suitable one to their chil- 
dren, who, of both sexes, are brought up in habits of in* 
dustry and economy : ^uch coridu£l rarely fails meeting its 
Reward ; they who merit, aiid seek it, obtain inde- 
pendence, and every generation, or part of every genera- 
tion, may be seen Pepping forward to a scale in society 
somewhat beyond the last; fortunately, this country is 
purely agricultural^ and the inhabitants, solely cultivators 
•of the earth, are endowed with the virtues of their pro- 
fession, uncontaminated by the neighbourhood or vices of 
jnamifa6lures» 



SECT. II. RENT* 

An instance of the rents of this Riding being paid In 
any other manner than in money, has not occurred to the 
•Surveyor, except that on some large cstsitesy hoon^days are 

• performed by the tenants, which are usually for the pur- 

• pose of leadmg. coals and other articles to the mansion f>£ 
^4he\r landlord : these are usually proportioned to the size of 

the farms, and, not amounting to more than the use of a 
team for one or two days in a year, at the most convenient 
seasons, are not held tote attended with any inconve- 
nience. 

The average rent of farms of pretty good soil, is from 

^'^5 to 21 shillings per acre, in which there may be land 
rated at from five to 35 shillings per acre : so that the 

1 average value of a farm will vary according to its propor- 
tion of good and bad land. Some farms of the latter kind 

may be lett as low as five shillings per acre, and some lett^ 

f ch^per at. 30s. ; so.great is the inequality of the soil, that 

^ D ' nothing 
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tiothSn^aidl^rate on this head can be stated. Near lafgtf 
towns, land for convenience in small parcels, and in the 
aggregate to no great amounty is lett at 3U or 4I. per acre^r* 



7^ 



SECT. III. — TYTHES^ 



The greatest part of this Riding is stibje6l to {^thes iti 
kind, both reftorial and vicatial | but in many parishes 
they are compounded for, especially the latter ; this mode, 
however, of provision, fortunately for the clergy arid 
the public, is annually declining, by means of adls for ill- 
closure ; while tythes in lay-hands are becoming gradually 
extin6l, by purchases made of the lay-impropriator by the 
owner of the soil. — Wherever tythes are taken, or liable 
to be taken in kind, they become the sure cause of strife, 
frequently of scandal to the church, and of ill-will and 
hatred to it on the part of those from whom they are 
exa£ied ; an evil which, in this instance, has a far more 
extensive range, and a far more injurious tendency, than 
any dissention between mere individuals, or the lay-im- 
propriator and the occupier of the soil : to the credit, 
however, of the tythe-owners of this Riding, a rigid mode 
of exading them does not generally prevail. 



SECT. IV. — POOR-RATES. 

This Riding is favoured with various circumstances 
which ought to operate forcibly in keeping down the ex- 
penditure on account of the poor, the most material of 
which, the general residence of the principal landed pro- 
. prietors on their estates, and an almost total absence of 
manufa£hires, need only be enumerated as adequate to the 

pur- 
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purpose. Fortunately in this instance, the reasoning ap* 
jpears fully to be borne out by the fa£l. There is reason 
to believe that the average of tlie poor-rates of the Riding 
are still moderate, compared with those of many other 
places, notwithstanding a late and gr^at increase brought 
on hy the war ; but this addition caused by the war, it is 
to be hoped will cease, whenever the country is blessed 
Vith a return of peace. 

The following account of the po6r-rates of this Riding, 
and of one hundred in it, drawn up at the time of the 
inquiries under T. Gilbert's a6l, and continued to the 
year 1792, h thought a sufficient elucidation of the state 
of the rates throughout the Riding, as the hundred alluded 
to, may be looked upon as a fair epitome of the whole, 
being in all respe£ts circumstanced as favourably, and not 
more so, than any other part of the Riding, and from it 
a just conclusion for the whole may be drawn. 

Account of the poor assessments in the North Riding 
of the county of York, as returned by the overseers in 
pursuance of an aft passed in 1776 (16 Geo. III.): 



Money n^ed 
within the year 
ending at Easter 
1776. 



£' i3i3S% 14 3 



Expended in 
paying county- 
rates, and for 
other mirposesi 
not relating to 
the poor. 



Expended on 
account of the 
poor. 



]£, W.676 I 8 



Whereof was ap- 
plied in paying 
rent df work- 
houses, and ha- 
bitations for the 
poor. 



In litigations 
concerning 
settlem^its 
and removjJa 
of poor. 



"m 



A jeturn made by the overseers of the poor for the hun- 
dred above referred to, in the year 1776, in pursuance of 
an a£t passed in 1776 (16 Geo. III.) : 



Money raised 
witliin the year 
ending at Easter 
J776. 



^. I002 II 10 



Ex^nded in 
paying countv- 
rates, and for 
other mirposes, 
not relating to 
the poor. 



\£. n 4 6 



Expended onlWhereofwaiex- 
accounr of the|pended in paying 



poor. 



1^.970 13 4 



rent of work- 
houses and ha- 
bitations for the 
poor. 



1C.6617 9 



In litigations 
concerning 
settlements 
and removals 
of the poor. 



!,C. 106 5 3 
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. An account of the assessments for the rehef of tntf bodlf 
in twenty-twQ tqwnships in the hundred above referrea 
to, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, during thirty-fivd 
years, from the year ending AprU 1758, inclusive, ta 
April 1793 » ^^® average being taken in each seven year^^ 
cxtrafted from the books of the parish oflBcers of as many 
townships in the hundred as had books of accounts going 
back to the year 1758 : 



^*>^ 



From 1758 in- 
clusive to 1765. 



£' 176^ 3 3 



From 1765 to 
1772. 



From 1772 to 
1779. 



^.214 17 10!^. 338 3 9 



From 177910 
1786. 



«C.449 13 I 



Fi^om 17^610 
1793- 



^.627.19, 9 



, This last table shews a most rapid increase in the poor- 
rates, and the ratio of that increase. The rates from 
1786 to 1793 are nearly double of wh^t they were four- 
teen vears before ; more than three times and an half as 
great as they were twenty-eight years before. From 

; 1765 to 1772 they have increased 22 per cent, above tl\c 
rate of the preceding seven years; from 1772 to iJJQt 
57 per cent, above the annual average of the preceding 
seven years ; from 1779 to 1786, 33 per cent, above the 

•aniounc of the preceding seven years; from 1786 ft> 
1793, 40 per cent, above the preceding seven years ; and 
as there is every reason to believe that they continue to 
increase in a much greater proportion than the abbvCy 
during the present seven years, in consequence of the 
prodigious expehce of maintaining the militiamen's fami- 
lies, and other expences brought on by a pdriod of waf- 

• fare, they must soon amount to a sum grievous to the 
occupiers, and ruinous to the proprietors of the larijj. 

ft 

Should they only have continued to increase in a ratio of 
40 per cent, in the present seven years, above the in- 
creased ratio of the last seven years, they, must now he 
five times as great as they were between 1758 and 1765 ;- 

and 
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and should the next seven years have an equal rate of 
increase, they will then be seven times as great as between 
1^58 and 1765. Surely the proprietors of land must see 
the necessity, surely parliament cannot be blind to the 
necessity, of taking some steps to remedy an evil rolling 
iip with the rapid increase of the snow-ball. ' 

Average of the net money annually paid for the support 
of the poor in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in the years 
1783, 1784, and 1785, according to the returns made by 
the overseers of the poor in punuance of two adls passed 
in 1786 (26 Geo. III.) 18,8651. 1 6s. ^&. 

Sum total of the return made by the overseers of the poor 
of the hundred above refened to, in the North Riding of 
^he county of York, of the assessments raised for the relief 
of the poor in their respedlive townships, in the ycari 
1783, 1784, and 1785, in pursuance of the adt of 
26 Geo. III. b. 56. ' 



J783 



McMcy raised 
by assessment. 



£. iioa 14 7 



I784«C. ««49 >7 10 



>785Ur.i37o 8 8 



No. of 
con- 
stant 
poor. 


No. of 
occa- 
sional 
poor. 


Expencfes of 
journeys and 
attendance on 
magistrates. 


Expended in 
entertain- 
ments. 


m 


251 


^.ai 3 I 


iC. 7 "7 I 


20 1 


2^2 


£' 14 i« 3 


jC-6 »7 > 


207 


240 


£-20 52 


£-7 15 3 



Lattr busi- 
ness, orders, 
certiticatesw * 



£'^57 

^.88 8 o 



The annual sum of the donations settled upon the poor, 

^nd paid to them jn the above hundred, was at this peripd 

IJ33I. IIS. Thisy added to the money raised by assess-^ 

fnents, and both divided among the paupers, reckoning 

ten occasionally, 9s equal to one pauper constantly main* 

.gained, makes two hundred and thirteen paupeis to be 

maintained in 1783, af the expence of 61. 5s. 5d. each'; 

iwo hundred and twenty-six in 1784, at 5I. 13s. 6d. each 5 

-|wo hundred and thirty-one in J 785, at 61. los. ad. each. 

This appears to be a large suni 2tbove thai which must be 

.. -. p 3 carneij 
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earned by mc>5t of them in the pursuit of their various 
occupations ; for it is by no means to be presumed that 
a great part of them are not capable of labour ; but as a 
dedu£^ioi^ fro^l this sum, it is to be considered, that about 
one-tenth of the money levied by assessment, is not ap;^ 
plied to the actual support of the poor, but to other pur- 
poses ; ^nd that also there is reason to belleye, that man^ 
. more individuals are supported than appear by the above 
return ; sjnce the overseers in general did not, it is appre- 
hended, take into account the number of children in a 
family to which they paid allowances, but only the num- 
l>er of adults to whoni they paid it, and perhaps frequently 
reckoned the whole family, but as one individual in the 
return. These. two circumstances taken together^ will 
ipak^ a cipnsi^erable difference in the calculation, but t<f 
v^hat amount, cannot be easily estimated, and must be 
left to the judgment of every pne. 

At the period when the above return was ma^e, k ap- 
peared, that in the above hundred, the highest rated 
parish paid under two shillings in the pound poor-rate, and 
that five townships had never yet raised any assessment for 
the poor, and were entirely exempt from any charge on 
their account ; and it is a circumstance deserving of much 
attention, that the three market towns in the hundred were 
much higher rated than any other parish^ and that the rate 
5/* assessment generally increased in proportion to the size and 
population of the parish or township ; and that the five town* 
ships that had never yet levied a poor-rate^ were among the 
smallest in the hundred ; and alsoy that the poor were best 
attended tOy and the least numerous in proportion^ in the 
smallest and least populous townships i strong arguments 
these, against uniting great distri(^s1n the general mainte- 
nance of the poor, under the plea of their being better. 
, attended to, and maintained at less expence. 

SECT, 
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SECT. V.i— LEASES*. 

In this Riding, very few leases are granted, especially 
by th^ owners of large estates, or by long established fami^ 

lies, 

^ By experience, I know that leases are not binding upon slovenly or bad in« 
clbed mens nor are they sufficient to conquer the ignorance of our common 
fiumers. 

There are various other methods w^U understood by intelligent country gen« 
ilemen, better calculated by far to eflfedt those purposes. A man of sense will 
not injure himself or his estate, by oppressing or cramping a good and deserving 
fenanta and no lease, be its covenants ever so strongly worded (much less to- 
tally omitted, as is frequently the casej, will make a bad farmer a good and de« 
lirable tenaat. 

The proprietor must of necessity be at the ezpenceof buildings, find mate- 
rials fpr ^U permanent improvements upon his land, and make reasonable al« 
V>wance for an exhausted farm ; and with such encouragement, I will venture 
to assert, no industrious welUmeaning farmer will grumble to bestow his la« 
l^ur, although he have no lease. 

If the tenant has these, and such like indulgencics, an^ still requests a lease« 
the landlord h&s fair room to conjedure, it is only for sinister purposes that it it 
required. 

Leases are sometimes obtained by covert ways and spectous pretences ; por* 
haps to answer the views of a wealthy designing steward, whose chief int«i« 
tions we frequently perceive, are how to obtain and tie up large portions of hit 
unwary lord*s estate, to the advancement of himself and friends. 

To be sure, leases may sometimes induce tenants to advance a few stepe to* 
wards trifling improvements, principally to answer their own convenience ; 
but that they do not on the whole further the general weal of the country, it 
sny firm opinion ; and on my side, I think I have at this day a majority q£ 
tensible and disinterested men. 

There is no man, let his rank and situation in life be ever so elevated, buths 
may, and frequently does his family or property great injury, by tying up hit 
property for fourteen or twenty-one years ; it maybe done to-day with the best 
intent, and without the prospect of danger or loss to the proprietor of the 
estate ; but what mortal has the privilege of reading the book of fate, or judg- 
ing properly of eventful accidents : at this time the owner has no thoughts o£ 
sale— a v*ery few years hence that step is necessaryt then judge of the unplea- 
sant situation he or his successors are thrown into. 

It is not the opinion of this day, that the community at large can be hurt b^ 
the sale of large estates, or a subdivison inconsequence thereof, therefore, by a 
farity of reasoDUigi any thing that tends lo obstruct the free tale of estates* 

P4 . ^%x% 
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lies, the occupiers of the soil being what are usually ciHet 
tenants at willy holding their property by lease for 9 year ; 
and notwithstanding the supposed prccaiiousness of this 
tenure, few parts of England can produce a tenantrv» who, 
^nd whose ancestry, have lived an equal number o£ yeiirs 
uninterruptedly on their fanps ; this, however* I do noQ 
apprehend in general to be a favourable circumstance for 
the interests of agriculture, such men, ^s I have before 
remarked, not being in general the most enterprizing culr^ 
tivators ; but it has a tendency to shew, that permanency of 
occupation, one of the greatest sources of happiness to thcj 
&rmer^ is not confined to leases ^one^. Experience never-^ 

X thdestf 

vtrhere circumstances require It, cannot but be injurious. If the- i^rett Ivmd^ 
wish tq improve their large estates, let them above all things eodeaTouf tt> ap« 
^int a land-steward or bailiff of diligence, disinterested integrity, and dciR ii^ 
country business ; they may then have th^ satisfaction of seeihg thfireftatt^ 

* • - • _ 

prosper, and avoid the inconvenience of leases. — M, G. Steele, 

* The Surveyor has properly hinted at the permanency of occupati^in luia 
comfortable state of the tenantry, vrhere they hold from year to year, but h^ 
not said enough on the subject. It is the popular fashion of the times, particu- 
Jaxiy in the.^outhem part of this island,.. to rail at this kind of tenure, where ik 
1% unknown on jt scale of any extent ; to assert that a country so hel4 must ^q 
devoid of improvement, the tenantry oppressed, and the land-owners deprived 
of that share of rent which th^y ou|[ht to receive, were their lands lett on, what 
they call, a more liberal, durable tenure ; but one fad is worth more than vo« 
Jumes of reasoning or declamation : let us therefore see how the fadt stands— 
the permanency of tenure under lease is held to be one of the greatest induce<» 
Sients to cultivation ; but with tenants at will, occupation is more durably 
than with the former. The occupations of the latter are rarely changed, ex* 
ccpt for faults, where, under a long lease, there ought to be change for the good 
of the neighbourhood and public, and where, as far as leases prevent such 
change, they ire evils. Not an estate, in this district, or o.tber neighbouring 
ones, can be pointed out where the same families have not rem^iocd for ge« 
Derations on it, perhaps for many gjenerations ; ar>d to a length of time, which 
the Surveyor points out in some instances, as being attended ^ith inconve« 
nience, in being of so permanent and certain a nature as to prevent ejiertion : 
estates may be shewn, where not a family has been changed, or a new one in* 
troduced, in the memory of man : where the tenants have gradually rispa 
from the smallest farms to the largest, and settled some of their children upop 
4he fmaller iumSi to raise again in their turns j while the parent has acquired 

property. 



tlieless teaq^ies ^5f that under some landlords, especially 
those in straightened circumstauces, instances of which 
ipjjst be met witl) in every country, or where considerable 
improvements are to be made a( tlie' expence of the teq^nts,^ 

It 

§roperty, and pl^ed others of his children in various other professions, supe^ 
IJQC to that in which he originally started himself, liy long leases, I do not 
apprehend leases on lives are intended to be recommended, because all those 
parts oi England where they greatly prevail, are under the worst state of cul- 
tivation ; aad in this part of Iingland, particularly in this distridl, wherever 
we tee such leases, we find nothing to recommend them, the farms being, 
with Karce an exception, ^orse cultivated than the farms of their neighbours^ 
tenants at will, and the occupiers poorer ; but it is to be supposed fourteen years 
leases are meant, which is looked upon as a reasonable termf ^ term as long as 
jtjie tenant should eipe^ or the landlord grant ; but in most parts of England, 
where such leases are common, the greatest part of the tenants are changed at 
theexpirationofalease ; for no mutual tye of friendship, honour, or attach- 
ment, existing there between land lord and tenant, the former is bound onl]^ 
by interest to the latter ; and the latter presuming upon the certainty of hi$ 
IfiMU, gives prob<d)ly some occasion of o^ence, which is hot forgiven when it 
jBxpires ; whereas io this country, a tenant would sit down very uneasy, undei; 
^e apprehension of being removed at the end of fourteen years. Being well 
scqoaiated with some estates myself in this country, and having inquired into 
(iifepra£tice of many others, I a^ satisfied that no such frequency of change 
takes place, on an average the tenants holding their farms for a much longer 
jlfirm. Another argument against this tenure is, that the tenantry must be un- 
/saay under a liability to continual raisement of their rents, and a too frequent 
f ra^ice of it ; but this keeps pace with the change, and no greater ei^cess of it 
frevails than of the former ; a much longer term runs than fourteen years on 
S|a average, between one raisement and another ; an estate is seldom raised 
wore than once in the life- time of the owner, and many landlords make it^ 
ffinciple never to raise a tenant to whom they have left a farm ; and some even 
make an agreement to the purpose, as long as such tenant shall conduft himself 
^ becomes a man and a farmer. I believe this tenure to be in f very instance 
In favour of the tenant, both for permanency of occupation and moderation of 
rent; for though the landlorijs here, get a handsome and sufficient rent, I be* 
}ieve something more would be extorted, were land of equal quality in leasing 
4istriAs ; but where a tenure is somewhat favourable to either side, it cnght to 
^ so to that of the tenant. For this possible loss of rent ffor I am not certaja 
that there is any such loss), the landloid has ao ample return in the attachment 
and good o0ices of his neighbours : should there be no loss of rent, he is a great 
gainer indeed. 

Again, it is said that this tenure is unfavourable to agriculture ; but how is 
ibatl)^ U^^.wl^ere is the country in which greater exertions haye been made, 
.. tha* 
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it is more aflvisablc to be wncfcy greater Gcrtafnty, thoogj!^ 
attended with greater rent. 

In the neighbotirhood of inanufafttrres, feases arc rn-«- 
dkpen&iU^y because the ipaniifa(^urer wiH gire for bisr 

pleasuso 

than hj tenants at will In this Riding, during the last thfrty yean ? where i» 
agriculture at this time more rapidly advancing i what country is better cuhU 
irated than the generality of the vale of York t what fields stxrpass those cm 
Leeming'iane ^ is it n9t there that the hitherto unequalled rotatioft of tarnip» 
and gf atn^ alternately, without any manure, is pra^ised, and all die mannre' 
icserved for the grass-lands I ^here is the persevering industry of the Clkve* 
land man surpassed, who, con^ding in his tenure, will bestow an vaapU Areata 
ingof liine upon his lan^, after fetching It thirty or forty miles by hind-car* 
riage, at the expence of three days fabour of his team i what part of Enghmd^ 
on the whole,, produces such Ifve-stock ^ few parta surpass it in sheep, thmighr 
the^ large original breed may be going out of fashion ffor the fashion of stock 
fluduates like other fashions j, none surpass it in cattle, none equal it iii horser.^ 
If these be h&s, where is the injury this tenure does to agriculture ^ but there 
is another, and far more valuable character which this tenure possesses, Whicb 
is entirely overlooked— i(^ moral and political tendency is disregarded, or ma^ 
^nown ; the tendency it has to make good neighbours, and orderly, Tirtuomr 
citizens, fn no country does there subsist between landlord and tenant ^ 
more friendly intercourse, or more frequent exchange of good offices ; this tt>> 
nure operates like the marriage tye in countries where divorces ate obtained 
with the greatest facility, because, being easily obtained, the good sense of the 
parties teaches them to bear and forbear, to corredk their own faults, and to be 
lenient towards those of their partners ; to live in mutual accommodatton, not 
in mutual opposition ; where such is the practice, divorces are never applied for s 
so it is here with the landlord and tenant ; the tenant wiH not conduft himselff 
in an unbecoming manner, because the consequence would be the loss of a good 
farm, and a good landlord ; the landlord, for still stronger reasons, will not be 
guilty of vexation or oppression, because his chara£ter being forfeited, he 
would be unable to procure other tenants, than the outcasts from the estates of 
other people, to the certain ruin of bis own ;— can there be greater ties upon the 
conduct of both landlord and tenant ? and such ties universally prevail widi te» 
sure at will, and are most powerfol*. 

Besides, it is a remark which 1 have made during many years attendance 
at (he assizes at York, that there is rarely more than one or two suits in a 
^ear, from the whole of this large county, between landlord and tenant, for 
unfarmer like condudt, or breach of contra£t ; while I have known in leasing 
eoontries, some scores of law- suits within that short period ; scarce a least exi* 
fures there without application to a law-man, or court of justice $ it is no slighl 
lecommcndation, therefore, of this tenure, that it is unfavourable to litigation.. 
Ilkie are circuUs which would not be woith the attfindance of the geotlemca 
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pleasure or accommodation, a greater price for the land 
than the farmer can give, consisieiuly with his profit ; 
the secunty of the latter, therefore, without a lease, vvrould 
not be sufEcient. 

> 

^ the long robe, if it weri; npt for the eipplu^if nt$ i^nijn^ from the genial' 
fradlice of leasing land in them. 

From obtervations 1 have made, it is evident that it is stewards who cry 
di9wn tenure at will, and so highly ejctol long lease? ; thf y have a personal 
interest in the question ; it is their business to extort the greatest possible rent 
tor their employer, and their interest to do it with the least possible trouble t« 
themselvet : the influence of good- will and friendship is nothing to them i tho 
comfort of the tenantry occupies little of thejr thoughts ; they live an hqndred 
miles off, or more perhaps ; they hear no complaints ; they visit not the 
pitzttn except on a rent-day, and evjcn then, if they be great men, v'mtU k9 
4 deputy^ ^ho has ftill less interest in it^ pr a)>out it. Besides, long lease^ 
are itvourable to, and encourage lai:;ge occupations : a numerous tenantry is 
troublesome to stewards ; but one great occupier of an estate can easily, through 
a banker, remit one large draft for his rent, which may save a steward « long 
journey; this if a strong recommendation. The favourable opinion of lon^ 
leases which is held hy land-stewards,^ is strongly evinced by look'mg over the 
oripnal surveys laid before the Board of Agriculture : where the surveyor is 
of that description, we seldom fail to witness a pretty warm attack made oij 
Ifafntrfat will, ^d as warin a panegyric on long leases. In general, ihe 
southern surveyors condemn this tenure, who know little of if, except the 
trooble diey exjperfence in receiving northern rents ; while it meets with praise 
IroiA the nortlwrn smrveyprs, lyhp are well acqyaiqted with it. Op the whole, 
it is clear, that where the gentry, as in the distridl under survey, live gene- 
rally on their property, tenantry at will is by far the best tenure, keeping up 
a mutual 4epeo^«nce and intercourse between the. higher and lower orders, 
^etwe^n landlord and tei;^nt ; pausing the former to be acquainted w^th the 
wants and circumstances of the latter, and to be ready to relieve them, and the 
iatter to be influenced and dire^ed by the counsels and advice of the former ; 
fringing them, by a mote intimate acquaintance, more to a level with each 
pthcr; rendering both of them better in^n and better citizens. Where the 
landlords abandon their estates, as praAised in many parts, and in some in- 
sftances here, to the dire^ion of stewards, leases may have the best effe^ as 
ffcaderiog thp tenantry more independent; and af they can get no assistance 
and advice ^m the influence and presence of their landlord, freeing them at 
least from the vexations, oppressions, and contempt of a distant steward. 

But I mean not to say, that there is no reiverse of this praAice ;, there will 
he ^bort-sighted, dishonest and beggarly landlords in every country, but such. 
ia this eountry make only an exception to a general rule, and it is believed* 
not a frequent one. It has always been held, that a good principle is not to 
1^ reasoned against on account of a possible abuse ; for notwithstandiog such 
M liOKOt^ the principle will still remain good.—^. <Sr. 

The 



: The. folJawii^g are the most essential conditions of snch 
Ipases,:^ have been, met with in the course of the. survey-, 
The first, is from one made use of by the owner of aa 
estate near Scarborough, who is on the point of let;ting 
leases for fourteen years, in which there are many need- 
Jess, and some unreasonable, clauses. 
. *^ The landlord agrees to lett the. tenant, his ea^ecators, 
administrators, and limited assigns^ a certain farm for the 
l^rm of fourteen year^, Ayith all its rights and appurtip*^ 
nsnces ; reserving all mines, quarries, and royalties 3 
and all timber and other trees, &c. with full power to view; 

• • • • 

soarch for, cut down, and carry away the samq a^ SQ^q^i-j 
pbh times of the year, paying such compensation for da- 
mage, as two indifferent persons of eq^ual degree ^all 
fward and direct. The landloi'd also reserv.e;s li.bjSJrCy (q 
enter upon the sard premises, to view their repairs and 
condition ; and also for himself and attendants to- ta^ atv^ 
pursue the game thereon, at his will and pl^sure. 

** The term commences the fifth day of April, an4 
continues after the expiration of the tpi^m of fourtcjqfli 
years, from year to year, so long as the landlord an^ 
tenant shall please. 

" Provided always, that if the rent of the said premise& 
before reserved, or any part thereof, or the other occa-i 
sional rent?, shall happen to be in arrear and unpaid^ by 
the space of twenty days, next after either, or any of th^ 
said days or times, whereon the same shall become duo 
an^ payable, being first demanded ; or, if tl^e conditions, 
covenants, and agreements herein contained, are not duly 
performed, and fulfilled by the said tenant, his executor^ 
ice. thenceforth the lease shall be void. 

" The tenant agrees to pay his rent by equal portions^ 
on the loth day of 06lober and 5th day of April, fre<j 
from all <axes and impositions whatsoever, parliamentary 
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or parochial (except the land-tax), the first payment to 
be made on the lOth day of 0£tober next ensuing after 
the execution of the lease. Also to pay all taxes and 
impositions^ parliamentary or parochial, vrhich shali^ 
during this demise^ be laid, or assessed upon the said pre-* 
mises *. 

** And also yearly, and every year during the demise, to 
kad or carry with their teams, on the customary days^ 
called boon-days, to the hall or chief house, such articles 
as have been customary, or shall be required ; and to per* 
form all other suits, services, duties and customs of any 
kind, which are, or shall at any time be taxed, charged, 
or imposed upon the premises. The tenant to pay, with 
remedy and recovery by distress and sale, upon default of 
payment, the several additional rents herein after men* 
tioned; that is to say, icl. for every acre, and so in pro* 
portion after that rate, which he, his executors, admi- 
nistrators, or limited assigns, shall, contrary to the mode 
or course of agriculture and management prescribed, 
and expressed by the indorsement signed by the parties, 
plough, or, dig up, pare and burn f, or keep in tillage^ 
or otherwise convert to arable, without the special 
leave or consent of the landlord, in writing first ob- 
irained. 

** Also to pay yearly during the said term, on the half- 
yearly days of payment aforesaid, over and above the rent, 
the sum of lol. for each and every acre of the premises 
hereby demised, and so in proportion for any greater or lesa 
quantity than an acre, if he, his executors, or admini^ 
•trators, shall at any time during this demise, direfUy, or 

♦ Very unreasonable, from the uncertainty.— 5/V R, D» HUdyard^ Bart. 
• • f Too much restriAion may be laid upon this article, which, in moat landr, 
it one of the greatest improvements : the alkaline salts obtained thereby, will 
amply compcQsate/or the very small diminution of the soil ocMsiooed by bum* 
ing.— J'.//. . - 4 

indi* 
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huHrc&lyi demise^ lett, or assign over, or otherwise part 
with his, or their interest therein, wholly or in part (othei^ 
than a cow-eate to a cottage holding under the said Iand-« 
lord), without special Hcense and consent! of the said land- 
lord, in writing under his hand first had^ and obtained for 
that purpose* 

^' Also to pay los. for every acre of land sown jdown 
with turnip-seed, which shall not be hoed, or shall be 
improperly hoed, or weeded contrary to good husbandry ; 
or shall be eaten off, or depastured with any other cattle 
dian sheep. 

*' Also to resoit with his corn to the lord's mill*, and 
to perform, and observe such rules, ordinance^, and bye-* 
laws, as have been, or may be agreed upon, at the courts 
leer, and court-^baron held for/ the manor ; and to consume 
and eat with his canle on the lands, or some pait thereof^ 
all the grass, hay and straw, which shall yearly grow upon 
the same5 except wh4ir may remain in the last year of the 
said terii2, which shall be eaten betwixt Lady-day and 
May-day next after the determination of the said term^ 
upon such part of the demised grounds, as shall be allotted 
or appointed for that purpose by the landlord ; and not to 
s»ell, carry away, or dispose of any of the manure, dungf 
or compost, which shall be made upon the premises, but 
shall make use of the same upon his lands ; and shall leave 
the last year's manure, straw, dung, and compost produced 
tliereon, for tlie benefit of the farm, receiving such com-» 
pensation for the same as hereafter mentioned. 

" Also to preserve and defend from cattle and othet 
damage, all young trees and quick-set fences, which are 
growing, or during the continuance of the demise, may 
be set, and planted upon the premises. And not to burn 

* ()ugbt it not to be, provided the miller grinds his com at wclj, and ma- 
aagcs it as well as any other miller ?—^. Smedd/e, 

any 
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toy fern or whins to ashes^ in order to sell them to the 
boilers, or makers of soap^ or any other person whatever^ 
without the special license of the landlord in writing • 

** Also, at his own, proper cost, to employ such mole- 
catcher for destroying of the moles within the said pre- 
mises, as the landlord shall from time to time appoint 
and approve* 

^^ Also, at his own cost, su^^ently to cleanse and 
scour <»ne'-6ixth, or such other part of the ditches and 
water-courses, at least once in every year^ as the land- 
lord shall dire£l« And to uphold and keep in repair, all 
the houses and buiklings on the premises (such houses and 
buildings being first put into repair, and the helms or 
shades covered in, at the expence of the landlord}. 

*^ Also, not to sow down any part of the premises with 
rape* hemp, woad, weld, madder, or hops, without leave 
in writing for that purpose first had and obtained from 
thelandlord : and not, in any one year during the demise» 
** to plant with potatves any greater quantity than one acre 
and an half of ground ^ ;" and that in the same field sown^ 
or intended to be sown with turnip-seed, and no where 
else; and not in the last year of this demise, to sow down 
with wheat, any greater quantity tlian one-fourth part of 
the land occupied in the regular and prescribed course of 
tillage, the crop of which shall not be taken away front 
.the premises; but shall be left for the benefit of the faim^ 
•«uch compensation being paid for the same, as therein- 
after mentioned. And that after the lands shall be brought 
into a regular course by the method or mode prescribed 
by the indorsement, not to have more from tliat time 
forward, than one-fourth of the land in tillage, sown dowa 
with wheat in any one year during this demise. 

* If every fanner is allowed to plant no more than one acre and an half oT 
liotatoes, will there be a sufficiency for the markets ? if the restri^ion was 
gcncraii would not the poor people be injured ?— ^^ Smcddlf. 

« Also, 
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" AKo, during tHe continuance of thc'iea!fe,-ilotto*sftKlfe 
•any 'part of the lands with rabbits. 

"'The landlord agrees to allow the fcitartt, 'hi$ «;M!il-> 
'tors, &c. on his leaving the farm, for the clots tf Htrnipi 
'arid wheat'* sown in the last year of this demise^ and- filf 
flie'manure produced in such hst year, and also^for mSsk 
part of the hay and straw, as ^shall not be eaten atid con- 
'sumed, such price, as two indifferent discreet -per^ns^ 
'thosen by the landlord and tenant, as arbitrators, shdl 
award and diredl ; whose determination shall be- final artl 
'conclusive. The crop of wh^at to be viewed and valaeU 
In the month of August or September, before the cutting 
^f the same ; the tenant paying, or allowing out cff tKfl 
money so to be awarded, for the land sa sown down with 
wheat, one year*s rent, clear of all dedudtions. 

*< Also, that the tenant mfty have for thd tise of the 
farm and premises (only) from the quarries, any quantity 
of Hmestone, paying to such nerson as shall be appointdd 
to get up the same, the sum of 4d. fof each waggon-load. 

*' They mutually agree, that in case of any difierence 
about any matter respe6ting the demised premises, wdiieh 
is not before provided for, it shall be determined by- arbi- 
trators and an umpire, chosen in manner aforesaid. Arid 
that it sliall be lawful for the new, or on-coming tenant^ 
*his sefvants and workmen, with or without horses, arid 
other cattle and implements of husbandry, at all times ra 
the proper season, between Michaelmas and Lady-day fti 
the last year, to enter upon the said premises, to dress tKe 
• meadow and pasture ground, and to plough and work such 

• That is, for the improvement that shall have been made by preparing the 
land for a crop of turnips ; and by having eaten the turn.ps upon it, during the 
winter preceding the 5 th day of April, when he quits his farm j and likewfie 
for his expences in cultivating the land, and sowing it with wheat in the pre- • 
Ceding autumn ; and if sown upon a fallow, then to allow a year's rent, exdiu 
live of the above cxpeaces.'— ^. T, 

pirt 
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part of the land, a§ shall by the said scale of husbandry be 
specified to lie for the next summer fallow ; and to plough 
and sow with spring com» such other part as shall not 
have been fallowed the preceding year ; or, as it shall be 
necessary in the course of tillage, to sow down with such 
grain, without paying or allowing any thing for the same 
to the tenant* 

" And lastly, for the true performance of all the cove- 
nants, &c» herein contained, the tenant binds himself ia 
the penal sum of three hundred pounds ^. 

SCALE OF TIiLlAGE. 



No. 


Quantities 


Year 1780. 


I 


% % tz 


Turnips 


a 


4 2 26 


Oats 


3 


3 36 ^ 


Barley, turnips 


4^ 


3 3 33 


Fallow 


1 

7 


330 
» ic 


Ditto 

Wheat 

Ditto 


8 


^ I as 


Ditto 


i 




Grass 



1781. 



Oats, with 
grass . seeds 

Fallow 

OatSy potatoes 

Wheat 

Ditto 

Oats 

Ditto 

Turnips 

Grass 
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MlAi 



Grass 

Wheat 

Ditto 

Turnips 

Ditto 
Fallow 
Ditto 
Oats with 

clover 
Oats 



1783. 



Turnips 

Ditto 
Oats with 

clover 
Ditto 
Wheat 
Ditto 

CloTer 

Fallow 



1784. 



Oats witft 

clover 
Ditto 

Clover 

Ditto 

Turnips 

Ditto 

Wheat 
Ditto 



«< Succession of tillage after the completion of the above 
scale. 

" First — Turnips, with one acre and an half of pota- 
toes, in the same field. 
' ** Second — Barley or oats, with clover-seeds, fourteen 
pounds to each acre. 

" Third — Clover, the first crop mowed, the second 
crop eaten off with sheep. 

" Fourth — Wheat on the clover stubble f. 

"In 

* Were no farms lettupon any other conditions, the proprietors should be the 
occupiers, for me.—/^. M, 

f Since the above scale was adopted,' it has been found that all the land upon 
this e«ute (it being of difiereat qualities in difierc&t F«ru)» wiU not bear the 

JS clovet 
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. " In layiilg down the land to grass, not lesS than oni 
quarter of hay-seeds, and twelve pounds of dressed seeds, 
such as red clover, whixe clover, rib-grass, and trefoil, to 
be sown on each acre. 

" N. B, Since the above scale was adopted, it has bectt 
found that the land will not bear the clover husbandry in 
-a constant round: therefore it has been changed to tuf* 
nips, barley, or oats, grass-seeds three years, and then to 
be ploughed up for wheat *. 

" iPenaities in the indorsemenf. 

** Tenant to lay three chaldrbns of lime 

(each chaldron consisting of 32 bushels), 

on each acre designed for turnips, or 

clover husl^indry in a coottant round ; therefore^ by the advice of a skiffUl c(d« 
tivator, it hat been determintd to govern the high lands by the following rule : 
after setting aside such pieces as the landlord may diredl to be continued in old 
pasture and meadow, the remainder to be divided into two equil parts* one of 
which shall remain in pastute, the other be put in tillage under the following 
course^ viz.— i«sixth whea^ i*sixth turnips after wheatt i-sixthoats or barley 
after turnips, with which grassa>8eeds are to be sown ; i -sixth aeeda of one year's 
lying; i -sixth seeds of two years' lying, and i -sixth seeds of three years* 

- l^ng, to be succeeded by wheats When this half has undergone two round! 
of this husbandry, the tenant to be permitted to uke the other half of the land 
allowed to be in tillage, and to Continue two rounds as above, on condition that 
the fofiner half permitted to be taken upi be la|d down in a proper manner Ac 
grass* 

The quantity of seeds to be t6'^n oh each acre the first round, is as fisAlowt, 
viz. 7lbs. of white clover, 7lbs. of rib-grass, $\hi, of trefoil, and four bushels of 

. hay-seeds; and for the second round, when the land is purposed (0 belaid 
down to grass, till the Jast half of the land allowed to be in tillage shall have 

. gone through its course, the following quantities of seeds are to be sown on each 
acre, viz. ^Ibs. of white clover, $lb. of rib-gra^s, 3lbs* of trefoil, and eight 
bushels of hay-seeds. When thiat part of the land allowed to be in dllage ha* 
pme two rounds, the tenants are permitted to go through the same Ittccctsioii 
of management. 

In other parts of the estate the turnip and clover husbandry still goes on, 
the land being able to bear it. In others again, the old husbandry of oats, fal- 
low, and wheat, is found to'be the best, laying down with grass-seeds .aa tfao 
land seems to be wearing out.—*S/r R, y, Vanden Bempde^ Ban. 

* The folly of subjeding tenants to covenants, is evident firom this instance^ 
If the landlord had insisted upon a rigoxous perfomunce, the tenant might have 
bean tMrntAt'^Anonyntout* 

fallow 
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£dlow for ^htztf or pay for each chal- 
dron (xnltted - <- - 
^ To consume on the premises all the hay» 
stirawy and manure, or pay for such a load 
of hay sold or carried oflF * * 
•* /i thraveof strawi do. do% - * 
*< Cart load of manure •• * 
<< N» B. To have ground assigned hlm^ 
whereon to eat (between Lady-day and May- 
day) what hay and straw may be left uncon* 
sumed of the last year. 
•* To employ the mole-catcher, as before 
mentioned, or pay for each acre of ground 
contained in \ik farm 
** For every sale, or lot of brakens for burn- 
ing (without leave), to pay - -^ 
*^ Working or digging any mine or quarry, 
to pay * * *. * 
*^ To plash hedges ^t such seasons as the 
owner or steward shall appoint, and in the 
mean t^me to keep the young hedges pro- 
perly weeded ; or for every year it shall 
\)C omitted, to pay * ' • 

** To pay such sum of money for repairing iudi 
buildings (as were in good repajr at, or put in repair 
lince the time of entering), and for repairing such fences 
as shall be estimated by proper workmen, to be appointed 
by die owner> receiver^ or steward; after' the arbitrators 
or jumpire have determine whether they are, or are not 
in proper repair, &c. 

f* For negle^Ung to thatch all, or any part of the 
houses or out-houses, to pay such a sum of money as will 
completely repair the same, to be estimated by a tfaatcher 

£ 2 or 
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4^r other proper jadge^ to be appointed by the owneff tt» 
ceiver^ or steward *. * - , 

" For selling or lopping any kind of trees (except 
hazles and thorns for hedging, in places to be assigned 
him), to pay treble the value of such trees f.*' 

The tenant being bound " to resort with his corn ta 
, liis lord's mill," appears to be an improper tie ; for if the 
tenant suspe(9:s the miller's honesty, or if he does notdo 
his business properly, it is unreasonable that he should be 
bound to employ him, and checks also in the miller, that 
obligation and gratitude which he ought to feel towards 
his employers. 

A scale of husbandry, if properly adapted to the soil, 
to be annexed to the lease (with a proper liberty to vary 
as the seasons may require), I think an excellent plaft. 

In the northern part of the vale of York, I met with '" 
another lease of a farm of about 550I. per annum, some 
of the covenants of which not being very common, I 
shall here insert : 

" The landlord agrees to lett the tenant the specified 
premises at the rent therein mentioned. 

" The buildings, fences, gates, &c. to be all in good 
repair at the time of entry. 

" Tenant. agrees to pay all taxes and assessments, ex^' 
Cepting the land-tax* 

♦ An encouragement to waste manure.— 5/V R, D» Hildyardj Bart, 

*f Both the lease and the term are much too long; a lease of three or fbof- 
yean, with notice from either, and tenant to be allowed according (o the ciflp» 
torn of that part of the country, might answer all purposes.— J'. //• 

Would it not be advisable to have a penal clause, restridlingthe time of mow* 
iog the meadows ? suppose the tenant was not allowed to cut any grass after 
3uly ; indulgence might be granted by the landlord in very dry seasons like the 
present (1794)/ There is grass for hay yet (Sept. 1 2 j, uncut. 

A restrl^ive clause respeding the time of cutting hedges, seems also necet* 
tary ; the farmers often cut their hedges la full leaf, for (he shameful-purpose'of 
fencing their hay. stacks.— C/^r. Einr, . 

^« Also 
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<< Also to keep all buildings, fences and gates, in repap: 
(casualties by fire, or violent storms of wind, excepted)^ 
the landlord finding all materials tor repairs^ 

** Also sufficiently to hedge, ditch, drain, trench, fence, 
cleanse, scour, and keep up all the hedges, ditches, drains^ 
trenches, and fences belonging to the premises, and withiir 
two calendar months after notice shall have been givea 
him so to do, or to repair any of the said buildings, 2cc» 
in case of default therein, that it shall be lawful for th^ 
landlord to employ proper labourers to do such repairs, &Ct 
and that the landlord may enter into the said premises to 
distrain for all such expenccs, and at the end of five days^ 
to appraise, sell, ^and dispose of the same. 

<* Also to carry the bricks, timber, and other materials 
psed in repairing, provided the djstance does not exceed 
five miles from tlie said farm-house. 
. ** Also to make all such qew fences, ditches, or drains, 
ga his landlord shall think proper, the landlord finding 
quickwood and young trees, and paying half the work» 
manship of making such new fences, &c.^ 

*^ Also to use and spread upon the premises all the hay^ 
Htntw, tutnips, plover, which shall grow upon, or arise 
from the $aid premises; and that all the dung, &c* arising 
from the hay, straw, ice, consumed in the first twenty 
years of 'the term, and gU the ^es aiyl manure produced 
ia the messuages, &c. shall ie Hi J and spnad t^an tkt 
fasture snd m^dow gf^wuif ; and that th^ dung^ &c« 
made in th^ last ye^r of the said term, shall b^ jieft.for the 

* It should rather be-rXhe landlord to make all such new fences «s the te^ 
sant shall think proper, the landlord finding quiqkwood and young trees, and 
the htmcr paying half the workmanship of inaking such, and repairing thcni 
at his sole expence.— ^^ Smeddle, 

i- This is a most abominable canenant ^ I rec<dkA itbaipi aMfiCatei by all 
fMdfua«niiucty years afpi, and hafoAU had bc6abefi>r« Uut tpiaUx %^n 



\ 

use and benefit of die 1andI6rd, or the cn^^coming tenant^ 
without aiiy allowance for the same K 

^* Also» that a fourth part of each portion 6r division of 
arable land, shall be summer fallow, or turnips, and shall 
have laid upon it not less than two chaldrons of lime per 
ztst. One other fourth parr barley, after turnips^, with 
which twelve pounds of clover-seed shall be sown, and 
which shall continue ink:Ipver eighteen months from tho 
time of sowing. One other fourth part shall be wheat, of 
oats, after clover, which shall be succeeded by fallow. 

** Another arable part of the said farm shall be ono» 
fifth a summer ftillow, with two chaldrons of lime per 
acre. Another one-fifth wheat or spring com, after the 
fallow, with which shall be sown four pounds of white 
clovfeT, five pounds of rib-grass, three pounds of trefoil, 
and six bushels of hay-seeds ; which shall continue as 
pasture two years, from the time the wheat crop is taken 
off the ground, which may then be ploughed out foF 
wheat, of spring com, and the next year fallowed. 

<^ Another arablb part of the said farm shall be ma« 
xiaged as the last, only divided into six parts, and the grass 
shall lie three years. The penalty for non-performance of 
the above course of husbandry, five pounds per acre for 
all the land :n6t so xnanaged f. 

'< Not to plough, or dig up any of the old grass land 
(except what is mentioned in the said lease;, under penalty 
of five pounds per acre, to be paid as an advance of rent 
yearly during the remainder of the term. 

*^ If the tenant shall pare and burn, he shall lay on the 
land || chaldron of lime per acre, the same y^ar it is pared 

* A very good clause : the manure ought always to belong to th« fiipi.*? 
y. SmeddU. 

t *T1s hardly possible to determine, whether the several applications art 
Just, Of Mir, without knowing the sutufe of the foil to which they 119 leve* 
f aBy dlreOed.— Ji SmeM€. 

and 
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and burnt ; in default of laying on that quantity of liine^ 
to pay the last-mentioned penalty for every acre, more or 
i^, not so managed^. 

*^ Also, not to keep a larger number of cattle upon the 
farm the last year of the term, than has usually been 
iept t." 

In the northern neighbourhood of Richmond, there ai'e 
many leases grtinted for seven, or fourteen years ; but the 
covenants are not singular. They generally bind the t&- 
nants to scour annually one rqpd of ditching for every 
pound rent, and some not to take two crops of com suc- 
cessively, and to plough out any fresh land without leave. 

Where leases are not granted, special covenants are 
sometimes entered into ; but often no others, than that the 
tenant shall not plough out fresh land without leave , and 
in the northern part of the Riding, tenants generally co« 
venant to lay h certain quantity of lime on their fallows^ 
at the rate of from one to two and a half chaldrons per 
acre ||. Nevertheless, there are, upon a few estates, other 
clauses, which I shall here Insert* 

Upon another gentleman's estate in the northern part of 
the vale of York (not lett upon lease), tenants covem^lt 
not tp sow two crops of white corn together**, 

* Proper covenant, if the soil be of a bitck moorish nature, or coarse fck 

f A very fair covenant for the off-going tenant, and no more than ivhat it 
^ue fiv the on-coming one to have,— 7* ^* 

If the ofF.going tenant have a year*s notice of qnittUig His fiiim, he may 
perhaps hirc^a larger immediately after the receipt of such notice ; in thts cas« 
he would most certainly augment his stock in such a maimer u his interest or 
opportunity might di^te : it would be very hard upon him» if his old landlord 
prevented him from providing a stock suitable to his new &rm. Suppose hm 
vat prevented in the last year of his term from depasturing his Und with any 
' pthar slock save his own. — y. Smeddie, 

I Most of the lands ip this distri^ have been tDO much limed atrei^y.^ 
yotH Bailie. 

t* Upon this estate, the tenants art not aOowtd to filaat any potttacs, savt 
hi Cheir OWD ute.—^, Hmeddle. 

z 4 Also 
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' Also to give 6ne year*5 «o//tv of quitting the Arm, ml 
that year not to inah thtfallrnvfor the next * ; the landlord 
reserving a liberty for himself or his on-comihg tenant, X^ 
xnanage such fallow. 

The tenant also to pay his whole year's rent the Mi«? 
chaehnas preceding the leaving his farm, who consequent** 
ly has no way-going crop when he leaves the premisesf. 

In these covenants, there are some things very new^ 
particularly inthatl'of the tenant not managing the fallow 
in the last year. It is desirable, if it can be done, foi* tb^ 
tenant to have no right or interest in the farm at the timd 
he quits it ; for it is always unpleasant to an on*c6ming 
tenant to have the old one about his premises for so long a 
time as is necessarily the case, in some modes of ent^ and 
quittance. The above covenants seem iii a great mta<« 
6ure to do away that inconvenience. ' 

^ When a^ tenant. leaves his farm, he is entitled,- by th^ 
custom of the country (if there is no covenant entered intof 
)to the contrary) to a crop from the land which was fallow^ 
or turnips during the year preceding the 5th day of April on 
which the term expires, as a compensation for the labour 
and cjtpcnce attending such fallow, or trop of turnips, 
wjiichthe ^bove is meant judiciously to prevent, in conse- 
quence of the great inconvenience arising from tt^js cus« 
torn. 

^ If he make no fallow for the next, his horsds and servants will be unemif: 
ployed a ptlft of the year. Suppoae follow to be made, and the price of makinf^ 
9uch to be regulated by two discreet persoiM, chosen b^ the landlord' and off* 
going tenant, and paid for by the on -coming* tenant. If the mode was gene* 
raY, tfifcre would be no loss incurred by the off-going tenant, for he would h^ 
^ployed upon his new farm. — y, SmeM/ip, 

"f The tenant should be allowed to give security at MIchaelAiai before h(f 
ouits, for the payment of his whole year's rent; it is hardly possible for him' 
(ekcept he be fuH-handed), to pay his whole year's rent at Michaelmas^ with* 

oul selling his stpck, to (reatdisadyaatage.— ^. Smeddl<» 

• ♦■■ fc •'.■'. t 
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Tn Cleveland, and in the northern part of the vale of 
York, the tenant enters upon the two-thirds of the plough-r 
ing at Candlemas (February 13th) ; t|ie pasture land at 
Lady-day (April 5th) ; and the house and meadow land at 
May-day (May 12th, all O. S.) But the off-going tenant 
has the use of so much of the barns and fold-yards, as is 
necessary Tor the thrashing out the corn, and consuming 
the straw of the crop, which crop is off the land which 
was fallow the preceding year. 

The tenants of another gentleman, have their crop oa 
two^thirds of the arable land, so that the on-coming tenant 
enters to no arable land, but that which comes in for a 
fallow*. 

Some landlords in this part of the vale, insist upon tur- 
nips (even when eaten upon the land), being considered as 
a cropf. I understand it had its origin in this part of the 
country, with the late Earl of Darlington, on the 
other side of the Tees, where it is now almost established 
as^ custom ||. But they who have, or intend to adopt 
such a prad^ice, ought to consider whether the land is not 
in a better state for a crop of corn, after a crop of turnips 
eaten upon the land, than after a summer fallow? and if 
the tenant were to sell tlie turnips (to be eaten upon the 
land), at the best price he could get, whether tlicir value 
'lYould be sufficient to i^pay him for his expence and la- 

* New tenants are, not unfrequently, new-married people, whose united 
fiyftunts are sometimes not equal to the demand of a farm. In this case a fann* 
«t lool. per annum would require more money (on account of the off-going ie« 
pant having two-thirds of the way-going cropj, than another farm at 150I. per 
annum, the way.going tenant having only one-third. — y. Smeddle. 

f Turnips fed off with sheep, are far superior to a dead fallow, and ou^hl to 
feceive every encouragement from the landlord. — E, Cleaver^ Esq, 

I Every on-coming tenant of Lord Da r i^i m c t o n 's has the a^vant?ge of 
^ropiMng the off-going tenant's turnip land. When the present on-coming te- 
nant quits, can he complain ? had he not the advantage when he entered ? As 
Ibfi catered, so he quits.— ^. Smeddic, 

bour, 
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boar, in making such a fallow ? and if it should appear tfmt 
the land will produce a better crop of com after turnips so 
consumed than after a summer fallow, and |hat die tiirnipt 
in most cases would not be sufficient to repay the tenant^ 
and leave him a reasonable profit, whether sucl^ a proce- 
dure is equitable ? 

In other parts of the North Riding, Lady-day is the time, 
of entry to the whole of tbd farm, excepting to the land 
which was either fallow or turaips the preceding year, oa, 
which the off-going tenant has his crop ; unless the on» 
corning tenant and he can agree upon a compensation &g 
the fallow, which is very often done; 

This se£lion cannot be more properly concluded, than 
with the judicious remarks of our predecessor Mar* 
BHALL ; what he says of the vale of Pickering, being 
generally applicable to the Riding. 

*^ The time «of the removal of tenants here, is jisvai- 
riably Old Lady Jay, 

** By the custom of this country, tenants at will ara 
allowed to clear the premises previous to the day of re« 
moval, of hay, straw, and manure ! quitting the farm on 
that day, and leaving it entirely naked of every thing, 
except the wheat on the ground ; which at harvest he 
reaps and carries oflF! paying only for the *< on^tand,'* 
or rent of the land which tlie wheat has occupied*. 

** A worse time, or a worse mode, could scarcely be 
devised. Old Lady-day is the middle of spring ^eed** 
time; stock are still in the house ^ the hay and straw 
partly eaten, and part to eat ; and that tioie of the year 
the roads, having been soakedi and 'cut up during win- 
ter, and stiffened t;>y the winds of March, are m their 
very worst state. These are disadvantages to the out- 

* Barley sown before Lady. day, on fallow, is also the tenant's, paying tilt 
dk-coming tenant for the on- stand only, . 

going 
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I^CMng tenant. The inconveniciicies of «n on-coming 
tenant cnceriug upon a farm destitute of manure, and ma- 
terials to raise it from, need not be enumernced. 

*' In Cleveland, the time of removal is much more 
j*«itcious. The on-coming tenant takes possession of the 
arable land at Candlemas, of the pasture groands at Lady- 
day, and of the mowing grounds at May-day, when the 
out-going tenant quiis every thing but the wheat. 

" Thpse regulations are admirably adapted to remvvah 
in spring, and render them more eligible in many respedls 
than Aficiaeimai removals, even when tempered with the 
Norfolk regulations. Old Michaelmas throws wheat 
tecd-time too backward, and the untlirashed corn incurs 
a long, and frequently tedious connexion between out- 
going and on-coming tenants ; besides, too, the hay, the 
tumipS) the fecdage of leys bioken up, and of young 
clover after harvest, make a long account between them : 
whereas in Cleveland, the wheat on the ground, and per- 
haps a little remaining hay, are the only things to be 
valued (or removed), and th« remaining wheat in the 
bam (ifapy), the only thing the out-going tenant leaves 
behind him. If the barns be cleared by May-day, which 
in general they may be without impropriety, the con-, 
nexion between the out-going and the on-coming tenant 
(or landlord), dissolves entirely on the day of removal, 
which) nanjely. Old May-day, i« an eligible season, and 
a leisure lifpe of the year. 

" The chief mconvenicncy attending this mode of 
removal, is that of the on-coming tenant {residing perhaps 
at a distance) putting in the spring crops. But tliere is 
no day in the year on which this disagreeable business 
^an be done without inconveniency to all parties ; and all 
tbat caa be done, is to find out sutb days, and hx upon 

iuch 
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such regulations, as will, rieduce the inconvenience Mrtt&tif 
the narrowest bounds possible. ■ ' 

^* From the observations I have hitherto made. New 
Miqhaelmas with the Norfolk regulations, and Old 
May-day with those of Cleveland, appear to be the mofitf 
eligible seasons for removal/' 



SECT. VI. — EXPENCE AND PROFIT. 

It h% long been a prevailing opinion^ that the prodno6 
of the farm should be equal to three rents ; one for til^ 
landlord^ one for the expences of cultivation, and another 
for the farmer. This might have been- accurate some 
thirty or forty yean since, when improvements were 
seldom made ;. and the system of three crops and a fallow 
was-almost invariably pursued. It is at this time jdifficuk 
to form an accurate cafculation upon the subjed, in con* 
sequence of the various improvements in agriculture which 
are taking place, and the various degrees according tOi 
which the disposition and purse of the farmer enable him 
to pursue thetn. In consequence of this change of sys- 
tem, as well as the great increase of taxes and wages, the 
land is cultivated at a much greater expence than formerly^ 
and con^quently ought to be much more produiKve to 
repay the farmer for his time and his skill, and a rea« 
sonaUe interest for his capital. A well-managed farmi 
two-thifds of which is arable, sliould not produce less 
than five rents,, and these rarely leave the farmer much 
more than one rent, for the present maintenance of, an4 
future provision for his family. 

In general, the farmers in this country are apt to begJi\ 
tipon too small a capital ; they are desirous of taking large 
farms without possessing the means, a great error, whicU 

make^ 
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l&ailces many a one poot Upon a large fann, who might ac-* 
quire property upon one that was smaller. To say what 
^ sum a man ought to possess by the acre^ is hardly to be at- 
' tempted ; it must depend upon the value of the acre> and the 
mode of stocking and cultivation adopted ; it may however 
be received as a general principle, that he who lay3 out 
the most upon his farm, will reap the largest return from 
it, supposing the money be expended with judgment — 
That the profits of farming are not too large, is evident 
fh>m the few considerable fortunes that are made by it.-— 
A man of industry may, in the course of a long life, ac- 
quire a competency according to his rank in society, and 
if he can have placed several children during his life^imife 
in a situation similar to his own, gr be enabled to do it at 
his death, he may be said to have done much ; more does 
not often occur, while such instances are daily met witb 
in every other profession in life. Should a farmer make 
€uc^ a fortune, it is in general in consequence of his 
\uniting some other profession with his farm; he is a 
land-surveyor, a steward, a com-fadlor, or has some other 
pursuit ; instances of fortunes acquired by such an unioi^ 
may frequently be found ; without it, the industrious, tlie 
orderly, the persevering farmer, the man peculiarly the 
pride and boast of England, is not often enabled to quk 
the path on which he first entered. 

Few farmers keep accurate accounts, and such, the 
Surveyor has not been able to meet with, as might shew 
the precise expences and profits of a well-cultivated farm 
in his distridl ; ideal calculations he has avoided, as tendf- 
ing to mislead the judgment, not establish fadts. He 
therefore attempts no statement of the kind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IMPLEMENTS* 



CARHIAGES, 

IN the northern part of the vale of York, few waggons 
are used ; the reason assigned for whicn is, that the couiii* 
try is hilly ; many use two, and others three horse cart% 
with three inch wheels ; but most of the farmers have 
carts ^ which are unusually long in the body, and with 
broad wheels, for the sole purpose of carrying their hay 
and corn, and working upon the farm* 

In the southern part of the vale, the Howardian hilldy 
Ryedale, and the Marishes, waggons are pretty generaOj 
used, and large heavy carts drawn by two or three horses ; 
though many farmei's keep a light one-horse cart, for pur- 
poses where a large one is no^ necessary. 

la the dales of the Western Moorlands, scarcely any 
waggons are used, but generally small narrow-wheeled 
carts, drawn by one horse* 

These carts are made on several different plans, but al- 
ways on a very cheap and simple constru(Stion. The 
body is usually framed upon the same piece of wood as 
^ that which forms the shafts ; and when it is wanted to 
team a load, the horse is necessarily taken out of the sliafts, 
which fly up as the tail of the cart descends* The wheels 
are sometimes solid block wheels, but these being found 
heavy, and apt to carry dirt, they are sometimes lightened» 
by being construfled upon a very simple plan, of five 
pieces of wood only, as is shewn in Plate vi. Fig. i. 

These 
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These wheels are generally fixed to the axletree, which, 
instead of being fixed, as usual, to the bottom of the cart, 
and having the wheels turning upon it, is detached from 
the dirt, and fixed to the wheels, with which it turns^ 
being kept in its place by two iron pins on each side of 
the cart. Other single-horse carts have wheals made in 
the usual manner turning' on the axletree, but such arc 
more CKpensive than the above described. 

Single-horse carts drawn by an ordinary horse of about 
fourteen hands high^ employed in carrying coals, usually 
take nine bushels;- while a cart drawn by three of the 
same horses does not, and in this billy country could not, 
draw more than twenty-one bushels ; sometimes not more 
than sixteen or seventeen ; and as one man can with ease 
look after three carts, the difference of labour performed 
by three horses in three carts, and that performed by three 
horses in one cart, is, at the lowest estimate, as twenty- 
seven to twenty-one, or a gain of near one-third, exclu- 
sive of a still farther considerable saving in expences of 
several kinds, and wear and tear. It cannot be too fre- 
quently pointed out, that the same, or a greater advan- 
tage, exists between single^horse carts, and those of larger 
dimensions, however employed, and in whatever country. 

In the dales of the Eastern Moorlands very few carts 
arc met with ; generally small waggons, with low wheels, 
which do not contain more than from 12 to 20 bushels ; 
to these they yoke two pair of oxen, with one or two 
horses before them. But on the verge of these moors, and 
on^ the coast, more carts are kept, and both the>parts and 
Waggons are larger than in the dales. 

It is remarkable, that in these dales, waggons are gene- 
radly used, because the country is hilly ; but in the dales of 
die Western Moorlands, and the nordiern pari of the 

vale 
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bhe, Ht ah txp^Mt of afe6ok lOd. ^kdii^i^ crfatctof to 
cover the '^hfed df^d l»Jte ho^'efe Wh5l« at tvoTk: dii» ma^ 
chrii^ h wrmigbt hy fotsr hofles dtid tln'^h^ Mi dreisses 
fronfi t^dve to Hhim quivters df wheat m;^{ve hcfCfTfi 
dttite thit mfit 'th^^ Mmber has gre^y imt^ti^ir tid 

many are now ailti«iaH|^ built »: tseridHS frice^, It^cmi ^jk 
h> 150L dr »6pv^aitls ; Afey ate cdwstrtifil^ cm 9evtral 
difierem plalH^) which ^rb coniiir«liIly knpt^$fvd opdi^ and 
rendered more W^ midrc siitipkf evfcry yair, a<)d- hiore 
efficaciotis tiri& «qual powers : rkcmt h^vis yet b«m baik 

here to go by water.. 

I'he <:oiniwon wrights are begitfftifig G> misiks 4hcin, 
and there h no dois^bt but th^at in a shoft tirine di^y wiil 
constru<a them as generally and as completfely as tfefey dow 
do the winiio^'ing machfnes* 

With these mills, labourers wlH undemkc to thr«A 
and (dress osits at 6d. and wheat at is. per quarter, the 
farmer finding horses. 

The saving in the price of labour is not the only gain 
of the farmer } he and the public have another and great 
interest in the use of the mill ; no corn is wasted in the 
straw, which is thrashed perfe<Slly clean : in this some 
people reckon a profit of at least 5 per cent. ; others^ a^ 
equal to the seed and price of thrashing. Another, and 
great advantage arising from this machine, is that ofbeing 
able to get the corn to market whenever there is an ad- 
vanee in the price, or to answer any sudden call that may 
arise, to the ermoltimeht of ^ the farmer, and the benefit of 
the public*. 

WIN- 

c>f the shafts, ^hich i? extended on each side a Sufficient length for tfie purpose. 
fSee Plate vi. Fig. 2.) 

Three horses yoked in this manner, will draw surprizing weights, if "Hit 
roads be tolerably ftee from ruti ; but it the roads be much cut up, the oiulet 
borses will hj^Ve'io wilk in the ruts, which will fatigue them much. — y. T, 

• These thrashilfigmacliints answer in a v^'rj bchtfilclal manner; I hat* 
'«ne built by RASTKiCK., wkich th^aihes ail kinds of grain, except barley* 

vcrjf 
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^mbsb; aoe, foF drossiag the corn ^vlutn thmsha4 aD4' ^M 
tome' iatd Wity gsneml: uac throughout the North* &kltngil> 
itfapoKeUentyc of ^hich^ far siMpas3(^ any other iiDpIe«*> 
ttient or niethod made use of for that purpose 

They are made by carpentei*8 or wrights, at about five 
er six guineas eachk . 

- - ii"r ••• 
PLOUGHS^ 

1"t¥J^ ^(otl^ genterally U6«d throiigholit tho Nbtth. 
ltkKii|^ i» caltedi the Dutch* Pioug^y (hut vrhf so named^ 
ifeo9 ti^ ^pear) ; a- shopt and) Ughti suung ploughs and} 
perhaps upon the best construdtion of any of th^t kiqd& 
(SeiB 9fotfl vu Fig. 3») : in* ths Hands di a^ good wodunan, 
ir pwfemn^ its business wdll, aiid>does no0 require a gns&t^ 
fbrae t» woidt iti There' aiie^ aiso a few Rothetham?. 
ptbughs^ in the southern part of the J^iding* 

Plottghiog is. gfintTdibfi perfonmcd' by ttw> horse» a*- 
hp&M^ driven b^ whip^^ings held in the handi^of the^ 
ploughman^ except in the nomfaern< pant of the tale o^ 
York, and in Cleveland^ where it is common to plough 
^tfa. three horses^ two >-br«a&t and one befg^ 

Tttinv'wrist ploughs am ntit* entirely unkndwn-; t^«o of* 
three ipay be met with in the. Riding, kept for the pjir-. 

ircry cfeaAi an^ t$ucfi thorfc so than the flajl ; but in situatiops nr«r neat' 
inarket townft, where straw it an objedt, t find that it \tn9kt it too mtiphiSvnem 
it: is inteoded'for salb. 

The)^ite 1 give for thrashing and drtsslnj; wheat, is is. 4d. to is.^. per 
fuart^r ; oats i^. per quarter. 1 am told that Mr. Thomas <^iis/ aono ' 
Imi4 better thaomii^, at Kaskdf.— i^\ C/eaver, £jtp 
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p6&t of ploughing steep hill-sides, to which they are pefttM 

liarly adapted. 

A few gripping plou|^s are also kept, for gripping tbd 

furrows of grass-land, which is foitnd to' be an advafii>^' 

ttigeous praf^ice ; but they cdt out a sod about seven or 

aight inches in breadth, which is more than necessary jto 

carry off the water ; and the horses, in working, poach 

the furrows very much. 



GRIPPING SPADE* 

The breast gripping spade, which is in the hands of ^ 
few, is much to be preferred to the last instrument ; it 
cuts a grip about three inches in width ; prevents the in- 
convenience of poaching the ground by treading, and cuts 
the grip much straighter and neater than can be done wjtfa 
a plough* 

This spade is made of a piece of thiii irpn, with a 
socket to admit the end of a shaft three inches broad ; each 
side of the iron is turned up, which cuts the side of the 
grip ; while the middle or bottom part of the iron cuts 
the bottom of the grip, and the shaft supports the sod cut 
out; and a boy with a light spade throws it off, which 
expedites the business very much^. 

DRILLS. 

^ A grtat obje^on, howeTer« exists to the use of the griming ploogfi or 
{rtppiog spade. Land that lies flati does not often want mtich gripping, ^t 
land that by nature itvould lie flat, and which imperfect and ignorant cuUiv»» 
tion has thrown up into high ridges, requires much draining $ but these in« 
stniments, which remedy the evil arising from too much wet one year, perma« 
sieotly add to the evil every time they are used ; they are worked in the lowest 
part of the furrow, in order to take away the Wet, to effe^ which, a sod is cut 
out of the furrow, which either is spread upon the ridge, or entirely carried 
away : thus, every time the furrow is drained, it is rendered lower, by soime of 
the earth being taken out of it, and consequently more liable to be injuired by 
m*i ( where gi^ipiipg of this nature is practised, it ought to be done early in tho 

wlotert 
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DRILLS. 

These are not general, though several are used In the 
northern pan of the vale of York^ and a few are In the 
}2ands of enterprizing farmers in other parts of the Riding-; 
they are chiefly applied to the sowing of turnips^ and 
1>eans ; some think they do not answer for other grain. 
The kinds are^' the Scotch drills for sowing turnips, 
•Cooke's drill, and Perkins's drill, for sowing any grain*; 
;ind Proud's drill for sowing turnips^ 
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HARROWS. 

The commoa two-horse borrow is used, to cover tl^ 
seed, but in many places (though not generally) hptvi^r 
harrows, with longer teeth, drawn by four horses, or a 
pair of oxen and two horses, are used to clean tlie land 
from quicks : each of them consists of four bars (here 
palled bulls) in e<w:h barroWt with ii% tpcth in e^ch bull. 



([RICKING DRAQt 

Iv the'portbern part of the v?dc of York^ a drag on an 
excellent, ^opstru^ion is used, -for denning th^^iand fronv 
quicks. 

It consists <y{ two bidlsi eaeb six feet bngy ai)d four 
inches -square,, with sixteen teeth fourteen inches long, in 
each, ^t the upper end is a nut and screw, to make i( 
more se^e in the bull, to admit of it$ being ipore easily 
faken omt to sharpen or repair; -th^ bulls are braced to- 
gether by two cross pieces of the same substance} eight 

winter, and the lod Iaid'))y the side of the grip till th« spring, wheq U should hm 
returned into the place* from whence it was cut } this is the only method 
by which this kind of draining can be practised, tlitilout adding to the evil it ia 
iftttnd^ to ^ountera^.^/f; S, 
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inches long between the bulls : from each bull rise a pair 
of handles similar to those of a plough, the one reclining 
(imcJfM^ fbt 6tJi!w:|ir«5«(ftifig /orw^fd i wbefeidicy ch>s^ 
MPbtQiberY «n irood)^* wVh & fiat hsAi ^ w»^ end, n^oi 
$x rnU: i9«d ^Qow fat dte ifitbeTi igoe^lbrQugh. »n four :dF 
rtiiem> and stoeii^ns wi braces ib«m ftogeihera ^bens 
Jwnjlei^Hgdiicb pwic tfoin2R«r4» rost lUpoA ttlHrrftiii9ericif dl 
jroUer, to 'v^bicb die dtitg is rbuog by a cbwn ^ft^tcMci tb 
iQAohteod :Qf ilhiB iiiqd hvdl^ packing (ub4fir.1h(E^f9tf^iP^JS 
the fore-handles or stilts ^e^ ^ponihe Irame of )thtp 'foUm;! 
by whfch means the drag may be raised entirely clear 
from the surface of the ground, and as the teeth h^ve but 
a very small curve, the couch very readily fajls off, and 
is left jn rows, ready to be raked up ; the roller^ whicl^ 
tn^niediately prededes the tirag, Ijre^tki ft^x^s, ^i^cl a^ 
V^stsihe^©|H!ratIi3ii clf^theJstttq:. 
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STUB^I^K RAKE. 




A tfuM'l^ 1*9^^ ir^yfxi by a boFS€> i$ used in tl^e noit^« 
cpm ^rt of t|i^ vale pf Yor|i:, for t^ purpQ^se of rfiking 
.the slubbles jsif mov^p com ; with ^s instniment twelve 
^Q]f§$ cmT^ rakfld io ooe day, t)y on^ m^ and a horsp. 

AA, are two irons fastened into the bull bv a nut and 
screv£ jad jwrojit^ihg troffi it tjyyp £otl. i^ 9x\ horizontal 
direiSlion, anA then Ciurning up in | .permidipl^Ui' dired^ion 
one foot, (torn A ;q C ; dhe perpeQ4ici|lar p^t having a 
few notches, to one of wt^kh it} fach iripn t^jp traces of 
the horse arc fixed, and there<|(us^e dogype of holjl which 
the rake is wished to h^ve, is oi^tu^^by i^ai^iog the 
(races to a higher or lower notch, 

B, a tooth and sedtion pf the bull, whicl) arc placed xn 
(he direflion taken by them when working, 

A drian takes, hpld^qf the hai^dles t9 steady it| ^nd ^mptv 
It wbcn full. 
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^^^^ In savcraj partt of ihe North Ridmg, a liay sweep Is 


^^^^^L used for readily cQlle>5)ing [be bav togetlier, when rake^ - 


^^^^H .inFarows, and intended to be stacked in the field: with 


^^^^^P^ this implement, and twq horses, the bay may be got to- 


^P. gcihcr in much less time than with a carriage. 


H A, is a view of the whole sledge. 

^^^^ B, ^^^ 
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I 

B^ &e frame of the l^ttom, which is boarded oi^ the top 
^idc, as shewn, at A- 

C, IS one end, with the top rail springing from it. 

a, 4, tare two pieces of iron fixefl on thje frame with 
fiuts and screws ; on each side is a ring, to which the 
horses are huQg^ one horse going on each sidebf t)ie xow^ 
whilst the sledge has ^ot sufficiently loaded, when one 
horse crosses the row. and the load is taken to the stack: 
^when arrived, the horses are turned about, and the rings 
ruQ tp the other end of the irons; the sweep is then 
<bawa jbacfc (leavinjg its Joad^^ and proceeds to C(4}e^aiir 
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... CHAPTEil VI, 

INCLOSnsTG.^FENCES.— GATJES, 
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INCLOSING. 

IN tbe best {larts of thU Riding, foar open 4>r 
•^/Ats'wm rematny nearly the iTvbofe having loNig been inr 
•clossd; dae moon ai)d moumuiKiiK jMims^HU rdnMiiii^ 
their original state ; but such is the spirit fo^ imprav^ 
ment> that were the tnany obstacles removed that oppose 
inclosuresy no waste lands would long remain negle<fled» 
that were capable of cqltivation : and even under all tbe 
present difficulties, several inclosures, under 9<Sls of parn 
liament, have annually taken place. But since this report 
was first drawn up, an almost total stop has been put to al| 
improvements, and not more than one or two a6b fbf 
inclosure in this Riding have been passed in I797» I79%i 
and 1799* 

In forming new.inclosures, the fields arc generally ina& 
too large : it was the opinion of that scientific f^firmern 
Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, and which appear^ to 
have been well-founded, that fields of about five acres were 
the most advantageous size for the farmer : when he en- 
tered on his farm, which .consisted of about 4Q0 acres, 
it was divided into fields of twenty acres or upwards, 
whith he subdivided into those of about five. Many arc 
the advantages accruing from fields of about this size.. Ii^ 
high and cold situations, when the fences are of quick- 
wood, with a few trees suited to the soil planted in 
them, the climate is ameliorated, and the fall of the leaf 
adds in some degree to the soil; the cattle and sheep 

thriyp 
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&ri9B fluadh fastter by.liBiBgiiccii shielteiied, .and in soaaUer 
lots ; the farmer is more master of his farm and his 
stack, than when his ^ds ane lir^; should hk &rm be 
;iraUe, ha covld ixnproys aqd dtdtiyaie in a superbf stik» 9> 
fbM jor two oF £jre acr^ £ach, ^ea he mi^t not be 
^e Dp undcrtske one of (wenty ; should it be in grass^ 
«t ntigljEti^e d^irab]e %q ^fised off* some f^ut of his stock, 
lor Jie laigibc wiil^^o keep some part of it jbectsr d^an the 
aBtt-»Tfh|9re he lias rtfae advantage of one or «nore smaU 
ifidlds for 1^ pQsrpose, vnhicii be might alteraatiply pasture 
cac iaac ivJijle ^vrije^iiig; b^it «whei« the fielcjs ape hirge» 
amd consn|ueQt}y ism ia number, he has not A^ c^ar* 
tmitf^ .ipy «&i|di a los$ may fnocpiiendy accrue ; or should 
jtfe a groftvang scasoi^y iie migfat jpare a smafl Aeki far 
fseadowy thougii im tfii%H 9ot be aUe to shut up the 
whcde, ftr {»?r|t x;if a large one, fer site pm-pose. The ob- 
jedion^ of iBomuch land heii^ engrossed hy so maay fenoes, 
m'A haiKC no weight ^ben ihe aboire advantages are coa- 
«ideinod,and also that the <piw>duoe of die land is inat thereby 
IsBiencd, ihe vfomsh and shelter afforded hy the ibices 
f Bogjiqtiiig vegetatioii op ^ ampdy to make up ia^ that 
^jiAcienciyp 
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F£NCES, 

W^iTE tbom (provincially quickwoodj constitutes tlic 
inost-conomon fence throughout the Riding, and is jplanted 
^ fences when ajbput three y^ars old * ; but in low and 
wet situations^ crab makes the better, fencp, a^d is fre«> 



rJiLfdCtliff Jbrward, jnd ofbn Ivokt dbwuln winter 
kv iMcavy-ynoyr^. .Hajring ^otcuhb 4ip a f^m^fff of hitfh^ (wiUcMci, tbora«. Sec. 
(dtey were cyt down, and planted in a n^w bank raised fordividtns a field : I 
|Mire an eioeiient 'fence at noce, and continue repcatmg this mode df fencing. 
Three or four years since I removed a quick fence Qf fifty years srowtht whidi 
jjj^O^ in a flourishing state.— v^xc^w^m* 

quently 
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quendy used for the purpose, such soil being congenial 

to It. 

Wl^erc a ditch is necessary, the most prevailing niodQ 
of planting a hedge, is as described in Pbte vii. Fig. i. 

Here A> B» represent the. sods, and C, D, the mode of 
applying them ; the sod A, is first placed with the grass 
side to the ditch, upon that edge of the bank on which 
the wood is intended to be planted ^ after that is back»> 
cd and made firm with loose earth taken out of die 
ditch, the sod marked B, is laid upon it, with the 
grass side downwards, and i^ cut about ten inclies 
broad ; this is called the <' cape sod ;" the top and die 
back edge of it is then levelled with the spade, which rev- 
duces its thickness to about three inches ; the plaiits, after 
being pruned to about four or five inches in lepgth, are 
laid in a reclining posture against the sod, with (he end 
^bout an inch above the surface ; the roots are covered 
with some of the best of the earth, and the remainder of 
it, which comes out of the ditch, is thrown behind.— r 
Tl^ey are securely fenced with posts and rails on one sidcv 
as described in the sketch of it ; and for six or seven years 
after, are, or ought to be, kept clean from weeds ; but a 
manifest want of pare in this respefi, is too often to be 
perceived. To this mode of planting the quick wood, one 
objeflion occurs ; after a few years, when the inner edge 
of the ditch begins to. moulder and fall down, the roq( of 
the qulckwood gets exposed^ and the plant itself fre- 
quently falls down into the ditch, by which the future 
progress of the fence is much retarded, if the plant itself 
be not destroyed j to obviate which, another mode of 
planting the quickwood is sometimes pradised, which, 
wliere it can be recurred to, makes a strdnger fence at 
first, and ultimatdy a better hedge. (See Plate yi^. 
Fig. 2.) 
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- Ilete A^ Bf represent tint same sod^ against which the 
^utckvvood rests while the bank is fortning ; C, C» the 
two romaining sods on the surface of the ditch ; andD^ D^ 
tketrmode of applieiations behind these^ the remaining 
eordft ont (rf the ditth is thVowo* This mode of planting 
the quickwood can only be applied to, when the field is 
free from cattk> by being constantly under the plotrgh, or 
c^her ^milar circumstances^ or unless an inner fence is 
made to ^rotedl it; but which Is attendisd with consider-^ 
able additional expence and trouble. This always raiser 
the best hedges, and the most expeditiously, and affords 
them while young the best proteflion, as the posits and 
rails forming an obtuse angle with the sods or turves^ 
taken from the sur&ce while forming the ditch, and hang- 
ing somewhat over it and them, completely defends them 
from external annoyance. 

Febce^ of this kind may be made for il. 3s. 4d. pei* acre 
of 28 yards. 

A roorastead (/. e. one post and two rails), be- £. 1. J. 
ing IS. yd. including carriage, ten and an 
half lengths will set one acre, - -- O 16 $ 
Setting 4litto per acre, -^ - - - o i « 
Two hundred and fifty of quickwood, set 

nine in a yard^, « . .. « 026 

Making the ditch {3 feet wide at top, i foot at 
bottom^ and 2 feet deep), banking against 
the posts and rails, and setting the qtiick- 
wood, per acre, - - - - 030 
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Notwithstanding posts and rails are the common de-* 
fence to young hedges throughout the Riding, yet I apprc- 

* la good land, ao more than six or seven at the utmost should be ia a 
yard.-^. «. 

hei^d 
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hend ft chesLpor mi a bstter pmte&mi |fredfi sh^mi^ ~ 
be made, in the manaff 4«3erlhed Iqr tiie ik^tdkmftifm 

Theooly^ objeaioB lo thii mo^ia^ OtMt >tilB4irti|K4i 
cooskleraUe ^lantky of laady tto sp^ce^ feefe^iHsie tbo an^ 
sides. o£ each ^ti^:!^ bekig esg^e^oi t^^ bat thi« ot$^oii: 
h couaterbalanced by th» zd^wt/ap^ 96 Atr ^oMnravl 
being compktssly feaced o» botl^ $idtt fromfthMtil^' -^^ 
the smaUaesft gff tha expeme oC itidung ir,i wbifever j|b# 
soil i& citable f^r it to be^sdoytedMr 

.Making two ditches, banks, sio^ j^toKing, 

woc)d, per acre, - - ^ Sk ' 

2jopIattisof^iM€]fiwo9d^per Hie ^^ » 6 - 

9 ^ 
This might be ipade a eomplele fe«ieff figsfinst tf hiflljf 

0f cattle, with the addition of a brush of thjtni9^ Hin *» 

stsJce and eddex hedge of a foot higb^ placed ttpo»diefo|^ 

of the bank$. 

A singular instance of hedge pkiDting k mcnti^Pn^ in 
the Rural Economy of Yorkshire, and as it is wichut' 
the distri£l under survey, is proper to be reeited Inre* 

^^ The boldest idea I have mec with in hedge ptaalMBgi 
is that of burying the plants / by covering up tboir heads 
an inch or more deep with mould.; and this not as an 
experiment, but in the pradlice of a common labower* 

*^ The method of planting in this case is the coi5SM)n 
one, of setting the plants behind the " cape sod,*^* or first 
turned spit* But instead of leaving the heads two or three 
isches above ground, the plants ar^ shortened^ and tksi 
heads placed about an inch below the surface^ 

" Observing a work of this kind presently aftef it was 
executed, I waited with impatience to sec the event* Id , 
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^. sMon. ihi^Mto mslk their ^ppeatrd/nct^ mut ki ^ 

bead, but risifi^;aS firOBi seed, mone^ or perhaps two^ 
or three, straight upright ahoetSi of p^uliar sureagt)i aacL 

^* Tbey did aot^ hoM^v^^ rise tegether^ softie of tlii^av 
fiMttftimitg in;ibe gcowid several i^^eekt after the eitf-liest» 
taade tbehr apf^eakranoe* The coyeiiag of mould therefore 
ought, perhaps^ to be as fine, and laid on as light as, 
niay&e» to prereot «ipstni<Sions to -the leader sJiooH'in 
pismg^. 

' ^ The ddmiitage of burying qoick^ appears . to - be 
die vahijible one of giting die young hedge an^ up^ 
rij^ tendency, Mid thereby preventing the strength of 
tite roots fronp^ being expended on useless side«^hoQCs«^ 
fttmn thus raised, take the growdr, and probably the 
httUe of seedtiHg plants. The roots, in. this case, may be 
Mttsidered as artificial seeds, furnished with a peculiar 
sttttigtfa of vegetation/' 

There is an instance in the neighbourhood of York,, of 
bottles teing planted in a reclining position, along: the 
line of ilie hedge, with their tops just above ground; 
chough the business was performed early in spring, yet 
eearce one of the plants &ikd. Would not the saine 
iMthod answe^r&o' quickwood i I think it would be more 
likely to succeed than when totally buried. 

There would be one considerabk advantage in eiAer 
if these methods, viz. the saving in plants, as onerthindi 

* *' Oil cloee enminition, I find the uUest, strongest shoots vise from such 
ai were barely, or perhaps impartially, covered with mould : such as were bu* 
lied deeper, are at present (in the month of August, the first year of planting ), 
•horter and weaker ; owing, perhaps, to their rising later in the spripg. It it 
therefove probable, that the lighter and thinner the covering, provided it b«* 
lufiieieat to prevent side shoots, the n^ore eligible is this praAice/'— Afdr«> 
4hali*i Rur, tcon, YorAiJb. v. i. p. 2oS, 

of 
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df the htlmter w(ytdd do; and I apprftfiend fhair th&pvt 
iif the stem covered with earth, wocdd strike roots dowoM 
trards, a» well air Sterns upwsaxb/ thereby aittfa£liiig # 
greater pl^o(k)rti<Hi of nouFishhient; 

The sifter mana^ment of those hedges admits 6f scmi^ 
¥ariet3^ ; but k is rery rare iti this Ridrngrt6 see any undef 
dtife that is good^. Th€f foHowingy which is the usual 
M3de, is extreitlely bad^ and Certain in a short tiilie torido 
Ac fence t* , . 

■ When the hedge has ac^ired i pretty considerably a6^ 
gcec of strength y perhaps at about ten years old, it i^ hea«£» 
ed down to about two or three feet in height, by which 
Alc succeeding shoots rise from the top of the stems ; ill' 
&e course of a very few years,: the lower part becoBtf^ 
naked and bare, many of the stems being at that Umc 
dead, and consequent!]^ the hedge fuU of openings ; whca 
it has again grown large, those shoots i which ri^ froov 
the top of the okl stems are again cut^ teavii^ only a. few 
to be laid down even with the top of the fence ^ this is ac«« 
eomplished by making a nick on one sidey which gives 
them sufBcient liberty to lie in an horizontal position, bc«f 
ing bent down on the contrary side to that on which tt^ej^ 
are nicked. (See Plate vii.: Fig. 5.) 

This mode of management makes a fence very tai^ 
sightly, and never is sufficient to turn sheep, wi&clMK the 
addition of dead woodw / 

Another mode of management, which is superior to 
Ae above^ though not without its inconveniencies, i» 
adopted by several farmers : this is called laying, or plash* 
ing the hedge, and is chiefly performed upon such as are 

• After the plantiig of thorns, in three years time cut them d'owii ; your 
hedge will arrive at perfection much sooner. — Anonymous: 

f The best hedges are made by beginning to cut them on each side» like Ae 
hog-mane of a horse» when the plants are about two feet high* with an nutm*» 
meat like theooe described in Plate vii. £ig. 4«— J^ Cah^ Esq, 

young: 



yaong: thd stems are cut off dose to the ground, one 
only leftin^a foot, which is dres^ up to near the top,- 
anc) IS nicked and interwoven in a reclining position, be- 
tween upright stakes driven into the ground, at about the 
distance of half a yard ; the top of the fence is then 
** bound ^' with hazels, or other small wood, whfch is 
twisted together, and incloses each stake ; (see Plate viu 
fig.. 6.) this stitfens the stakes^ and keeps the layers in 
their places : from the bottom df the fence proceeds in^ 
numerable shoots, which form in about two years time a 
very thick young hedge ; but the inconvenience is, that 
the layers in a few years die, particularly if they be strong 
ones, when the water di^opping from them, and from the 
dtod bindings, injures the tender wood beneath *. 

A very few, when the fence wants i*enewing, and they* 
can protect it from cattle for a few years, head the whole 
down to the ground } in consequence of which it puts 
forth a prodigious number of shoots. This is the best 
mode of renewing k hedge. 

In the low grounds adjoining the river Derwcnt, in the 
Marishes, about Ay ton and Wykebam^ where drains are 
wanted as well as fences, two ditches^ each eight feet 
widci and sixteen feet asunder, are made; the soil which 
comes out of the ditches is thrown on the intermediate 
spacCf which is planted with bitter willow fsaiix ffntan- 
dria) on each side, and alder and birch in the middle. 
This is at first a good fence, but it takes up much land, 
and is only to be practised where it is not very valuable : 
die space between the ditches is rendered very useful an4 

* Thtt method is practised in s6me iMirts of Essex ; I believe the tame kind 
of inconvenience is found to be the result«-^^jvc'iff|rOTo«rf. 

In '* laying" or plashing a hedge, if the stakes be driven into the ground 
lA an inclining manner, either towards or from the ditch, the vater falling 
fiom the binding, or from the layers, cannot injure tlie tended wood ^nea|h, 
al it must faU dear of it.^i/. M-M^y. . 
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profitable to the farmers, by producing gate ^nd sfiicfl 
bar-slices, hedge-stakes, wooil for rails, and severad othei' 
purposes. ' 

In the dales of berth the' Moorlands, where stone is 
plentiful, stone walls without infortar, are die prevailing 
fence ; they are made a yard and three-quarters in height^ 
and are generally copijgd, f i|^ef with large stones laid 
horizontally, or ]ess stones set upon an edge. The 

fi" ■ ■ : ■'■■•• ^ , - - .. . . ^^« . ,,. 

• - .. ' " ^ ' • . "S 

The gates lixtinosf 'general use^lki ffii^ Iti 




if^'ith iive ^HfSj -die braces of which ai^ placed 
to the fancy of the maker \ the bars are generally 
either of fir or ash, and the harltree and head, of oak or 
ash, but the former is the best for. that purpose ; they are 
hung with loops and crooks, made In the form of tlic 
sketch, Plate vii. Fig. 7, 

The loop is driven into the harltree of the gatc^ and the- 
crook into the gate-post. Gates hung in this manner^ 
have -nothing to support their weight but di6 adhli^gli of 
the loop to the harltree, by being driven m tight; thtf <i<)n<« 
sequence is, the loop Is frequently drawn bu¥,~~%f:. die 
head of the gate drops. An impiovement of #fis loi^ has 
been adopted by some, which is attended' witli verjl ItiKle 
adclitlonal cxpence ; tlie upper loop being madft* ia^' sufifeienf 
length to go tbrongh die harltree^ has a nut and screw at 
the end, as is shewn in the plan of a gate, No. i. If the 
gate-head should sink, screwing that nut a little, raises it 
again. An improveihent upon this again, is in some 
places to be seen : the gate is hung upon one loop and 
crQok only, and die foot of the haiitree having a spindle 

of 



bf itotl fixed in its centre, rests upon, and turns in a hole 
Suited to it, made in a large stone let into the ground near 
the hanging gate-post ; not unfrequently the harltree turns 
^]pon the stone without any spindle, but the cup of the 
&tone, made large to receive the wood, holds water, whith 
soon decays it : where greater acciiracy Is required^ a plate 
of iron, with a suitable hole in it, is fixed into the stone 
for the spindle to turn in. This is shewn in the *plan of 
a gate, No. i, Plate viiii Fig. i. 

The common farm-gates of this country are made upon 
no mechanical principle ; they rnuch resemble, and are 
neither better nor worse, than those which elsewhere 
occur ; they generally consist of five flat bars, the flat side 
of which standing vertically, the wind a£ls upon them 
with great force whenever the gates are opciled, and they 
are thereby either prevented from falling to again, dr 
teturn with such violence against the falling post, as 
thereby soon to be broken to pieces. All gates^ could it 
be accomplished, ought to be made with the flat side of 
the bars lying horizontally j but as this would be attended 
with some difficulty in the* construdtion, square bars are 
the best, because they approach the nearest that is prac- 
ticable, to the best principle. Gates, unless they are pro- 
perly trussed, are liable to get out of the square, and fall 
at the head : this is either overlooked, or not in general 
well understood by carpenters ; a very little addition pre- 
vents this inconvenience, and renders them far more dura* 
ble : the sketch in Plate viii. Fig. I, will shew what ap- 
pears to be the best constru£lIon for a gate calculate^ for 
common purposes. 

Here the truss A, B, abutting at the upper end, against 
the diagonal and vertical brace, and against the harltree 
on the other, as well as being firmly attached to it, pre- 
vents the possibility ot the gate sinking at the head, or 

• ■ G 2, getting 
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getting out of the square: till this truss decaj^ or gi\ei 
way, no alteration in the gate can take placc^ It is for 
this reason, that a gate wliich is very comrnon in Lanca<* 
shire, and may someulifes be seen in that pfart of this 
Riding which is nearest thait county^ is particularly ex-* 
cellent as a farm-gate. (See Plate viii. Fig. 2,) 

In this, the harltree and truss are made of the same 
piece of wood, a forked or grained piece of oak.— - 
Wherever the fork that is to make the truss is perfe£U]r 
even, and corresponding to that which is to make the 
harltree, each bar is let through both; whenever tha 
truss is not perfe6lly even, the bar is firmly nailed to the 
truss ; which different circumstances are expressed in the 
plan. The angle formed by the harltree and truss, must 
vary according as the wood suits. This probably ^ is the 
most simple and strongest gate that is made. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABLE LAND. 



SjECT. I. — TILLAGE. 

IN th« vftln of York, one-third of the ground is in 
tillggp, and two-thirds in grass. This is the common 
proifc)rtion ; but where there are extensive open-fields, and 
in some places where the soil is light, the proportion of 
tillage is larger, and may amount to about one-half* On 
the western end of the Howardian hills, and from thence 
to Thirsk (being chiefly a dairy country), not more than 
one-fourth is in tillage ; on the rest of the Howardian 
hills, near one-half. 

Ryedale, the Marishes, and the northern part of the 
eoast, have ^bout one-third in tillage ; the southern part 
of the coast about one-fourth ; and Cleveland about one* 
hilf. . 

In the dales upon the eastern moors, qnly about one- 
fifth is in tillage; and in those upon the western moors 
much less. In Wensleydale^ scarce any land is in til* 
lage, except a little of an inferior quality, which lies near 
the moors, the humility of the climate among these hilla 
not admitting of tillage^ with any prospect of advantage ; 
but it is favour^bl^ to live-stock, from the abundance of 
gras& which it produces. In the dales further north, ra- 
ther more corn is grown than in Wensleydale ; but the 
quantity even there, is very small. The inclosed lands 
in all those 4«des are chiefly appropriated to meadow ; the 
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lower and better parts of the moors are mostly stinte4 
pastures, on which the cattle are kept in summer. 

Tillage is performed in jhc dlstridt under survey, 
with a slight-made, h'ght swing plough, already noticc4 
in the chapter on implements ; generally drawn by two 
horses a-breast, and attended by one man or lad only, who 
guides them with whip-strings. With this draught the 
land is turned up about five or six inches in depth, or 
deeper if necessary, and laid in ridges or lands of various 
breadths, generally of about seven yards, which may be 
looked upon as the standard, from which no great varia- 
tion is made, unless under particular circumstances, .which 
do not often occur ; or by some more intelligent farmer^ 
who may not be bound by old customs, where a variation 
from them is an improvement. With this plough, and 
two horses of no great strength or value, most of the til^ 
lage of this Riding is performed, at a rate of on^ acre per 
day in winter, and upwards of one ^d an half io summer^ 
and at an expence of from 5s. to 6s. per acre ; much less 
than the sura for which the same is as well executed in 
most other parts of England. . 

- A very general error prevails, in forming the lands botfj 
in dry and wet situations, much too high, for in some parts 
of this Riding they are thrown up much higher than {5 
usually to be met with elsewhere, though less so at pre- 
sent than formerly* 

In consequence of this depth of furrow, the difficulty of 
draining the lajid is not only greatly increased, but the fall 
into the general drains, or. ditches, is much diminislied, 
and the surface-drains, or grips for taking the water out of 
these furrows, are necessarily cut so deep across the lands, 
as greatly to increase the expence of making them, and 
render their sides liable to moulder down by the frosts, and 
thereby stop the course of the water. But still more per^ 

nicious 
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ntcious consequences attend this praflice : in dry seasons, 
the crops on the ridges of the lands are more injured by 
ihe drought, than if they were laid more flat ; and if the 
land be strong, when the rains conqie they reap not their 
iiue share of benefit, in consequence of the water flowing 
oflT with too great rapidity ; and the furrows are equalljr 
injured by a redundancy of it : from this cau^, we fre- 
quently see the crops, for several feet on each side of the 
furrows, so poor and starved, as scarcely to return the 
quantity of grain that was wasted in their prodydliou : 
ihey are also-ge^erally well filled with couch, which very 
rarely gets killed by fallowing, the superabundance of 
moisture encouraging Its growth, while it destroys almost 
pvery other plant that might be useful. 

Where the subsoil is not retentive, the surface cannot 
be laid ^oo even ; and there the Kentish turn-wrist plough 
would be most advantageous, as it lays all the land one 
way level, and without making a furrow : as such lan4 
flight still not be capable of taking a quantity df rain that 
ipiglit suddenly fall, slight grips in the lowest patts of a 
field would fully answer the purpose of laying it sufiir 
Ciently dry. Where the bottom is retentive, the landis 
ought to be made about "ii^ or ten feet broad, and only 
once taken up * with . the plough ; they would conse-f 
^uently have no greater descent than what would be sufii-r 
cient to drain tl^e superfluous water into the furrows, 
which being at so small a distance from each other, woul^ 
oot be liablp to be overdone with water, which would 
flow from them without interruption intq the general 
draips. 

* Taking up, or gathering up the lapd, is so ploughing, as to ridge up tht 

earth towards the top of the land, thereby leaving the furrow open ;— open* 

4idged ploughing is the reverse of this, closing the furrow. By " lands," ar* 

. here meant what in some parts are called " stcaches,*' or ridget, a certain 

>readth of ground ploughed to^tther, here recommended tob« lyne or ten <ce( 
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SECT. U, — FALLOWING. 



A GENERAL ppinion prevails among the ^rmen 
throughout this Riding, that dead fallows, or whole sum- 
mer fallows, are necessary upon strong lands, Jn this 
case, the land is usually ploughed in the course of the 
winter, and I'^mains in that state until the farmer has 
sown his spring corn, and sometimes his turnips. When 
that business is finisheil, it is the usual pi*a£tice to cross* 
plough the land, and afterwards to plough it twice more 
before seed-time, and if it be infested with quicks orcouch» 
to harrow it well after all the ploughipgs except the first. 
When it is free from this nuisance, it is frequently not 
harrowed at all, from an idea that the soil not being mtide 
fine, more readily admits the drought, to the destru6l|oi( 
of the v^eeds, and that being a little cloddy when the 
wh^at h sown, is advantageous to that crop, such landt 
when m^de too fine, being apt to run together, and bind 
too strongly with the parching winds in the spring, 

There are other farmers, who do not plough the land 
intended for summer fallows until they have sown their 
spring corn : this pra<Sice is most common where the up- ^ 
per soil is thin, and the subsoil of a close retentive nature ; 
which causes the fprm^r, if ploughed bpfore winter, to be 
over-charged with water, and ^hereby lose a great part of 
its fertility. 

When the land is intended for wheat, after a dead fal- 
low, it is usual to spread lime or manure after the second 
or third ploughing ; but if to be sown with barley in the 
spring, after such a fallow, the land is we)) gripped for the 
winter, and the manure laid on a short time previous to 
the last ploughing. ' 

Whatever opinions there may be on the necessity of 
dead taUowing. there is not a doubt but that in a very con- 

siderable 
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sidcnble proportioij, if not the whole, of this Riding, 
where fallowing is prafliscd, green-fallows, or fallow- 
crops*, might be substituted, much to the Ddvantage of 
the farmer ; but of these crops, only turnips on (hehghrer, 
and rape or colojeed on the stronger soils, are generally 
- lud recourse to ; the latter, in most parts of the Riding, 
and on the various soils of ii, is frequently- sown on the 
fallows in the spring, to be earcn off" chiefly with sheep in 
die aututnti, time enough for wheat to be sown after it. 
^'his pn£lii:e, which is still increasing, is found [u be very 
beneticial t> 

No crop whatever, leaves the land mellower and in 
finer order for wheat, than well cleaned potatoes, when 
the land lias been previously well manured ; and what is 
temArkable, sucli land is generally more produdtive than 
anyolher; some millers asicrt, that the wheat thus grown, 
yields more Hour than what follows a summer fallow, or 
any other crop. This prafiice, on a small scale, is com- 
oion in the North Riding. 

' It lA a well known faft, that land which produces a 
luxuriant crop one year, will generally produce a greater 
(he next year, than land of equal quality, and in an equal 
date of rultivalion, the crop on which, by some casual 
circumstance in the season, seed, or otherwise, has been 
injured; it should therefore seem, that land is more fer- 
tilized by a large crop than a poor one. This increased 
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■t 1 hive met wiih Iwo inttancei, one in Lincolnsliirt, ind the olher nfit 
Vo(k, oftyt-gniHbtiiigiOwn wiih the laii crop tmfote 1 (allow, whith wsi 
«un during winter ind ipring, until near Midtummer, and ilTorded in ibun- 
dint>u|iflyDffbacJ during the timi: -. ifier which it wii ploughed up to he lil. 

winiet ploughed, iffbrdt a great reliel la (he tiriiicr for his stock in the ipring, 
lod H t«r» prefiBble.— J*. T, 

fertility 
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fertility most probably arises from the shade of the crppf 
which may (:ause the air beneath to become stagnant, an4 
a con>>iderable putrefadlion to t^ke place, aagmented per** 
haps by the additional quantity of roots and stubble remaiiv 
ing in the land, the produce of tlie preceding large crop^ 
Be this, however, as it may, certain it is that land al- 
ways turns up* more me^o^v, and is in finer ordqi*, after 
a large crop than a poor one ; ft tlierefore follows, that if 
the land can be so\yn with a smothering fallow crop, or 
such a crop as will admit it .to be frequently stirred with 
a plough, or hoed so as to destroy tlie pe|iiicioi|S w^edsy 
and! at the same time perfedlly to shade and cover the 
ground, that it mnst be more profitable to the farmer, not 
only on account of the present profit of the crop, but also 
on account of the additional manure produced, and moro 
favourable state of the ground for the succeeding crop. 

The use of summer fallows is to destroy the weeds 5 
but if the .above fa£ts and reasoning be true, which th^re 
is every reason to believe them to be, the exposure of tns 
soil to the adtion of the sun during the summer, tends to 
exhale and destroy the produftive powers of it, rather 
t}ian add to them ; or, at best, but prevents an additional 
destrudlion of its fertility, by destroying the growth of 
useless vegetables that would exhaust it j -but from itself 
adds nothing to it. 

'.' If the land be very full of conch, it may be necessary 
to give it a dead fallow, ftot otherwise j but when the 
land is once clean, if care be taken not to exhaust it, which 
an alternate crop of corn and a green fallow crop will not 
do, summer fallows will be uhnecessai:y ; but how dif-< 
ferent is the general pra6lice of this country ! No sooner 
]ias the farmer got a piece of land into good condition by 
fallowing, at the expencc of frequently not less than five 
pounds per acre, than he adopts the most diredt metho4 

of 
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pf reducing it again, by taking two, and sometimes three 
exhausting crops of corn ib succession. Thus js he en^^ 
ployed in doiHg and undoings the whole of his life. 



SECT. III. — ROTATION OF CROPS, 

The soil, the climate, and ,the circumstances of the 
district linder survey, are so various, that it is impossible 
U) lay down any particular sysjtem or rotation, as the 
praftice of the whole ; besides, in a country, much of 
tvhich i^ in grass, tillage will not have full encourage- 
ment, but be looked upon in those parts as a secondary 
consideration, and subservient to the purposes of breedings 
die dairy, and grazing. In most parts of this distrid, 
icientifiG farming Is still in its infancy ; no systenou particu- 
larly adapted \o it, can yet be said to have been hit upon : 
god rotations copied^ from other countries, without due 
consideration of their relative circumstances and situation, 
have not always turned out so well as had been pre« 
viously exped^ed : the following, however, is apprehended 
to be the general praflice. 

*. On strong land throughout the North Riding, the usual 
covrse is^ fallow ; wheat, oats ; sometimes beans, blendings 
(chat is, peas and beans mixed), or peas are sown instead 
of oats ; and not far from Easing wold on the west, fal- 
low, wheat, beans or blendings ; oats constitute the com- 
mon course on strong land. 

' Some farmers in the northern part of the vale of York, 
have fallows, wheat, beans> or blendings, or early oats, up- 
on loamy and gravelly soils ; but a few, with more judg- 
ment, upon those soils grow turnips, barley, clover, 
wheati and sometimes white peas, instead of the clover ; 

also 
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^Uo turnips and harley alternately'^^ the turnips being al^ 
ways eaten off with sheep, ^nd raised, after this- first tiroes 
without manure, except sometimes.a little lime. UpoQ 
such soils, in the neighbourhood of Catterick, turnips 
succeed clover, in the rotation of barley, clover, tumipSy 
and after the first crop, also without manure, they being 
eaten on the )an4 with sheep as well as tt^e clover^ except 
that the first crop of the last is sometimes mown i bodi 
these courses are pra£trsed with good success, as by these 
means the manure is spared for the grass land. Near fie* 
dale, the course is son^etlmes turnips, beans, wheatycloyers 
the9 turnips again. 

In Ryedale, and the Marishes, and in some pdrts of die 

. Tale of York, on the lighter soils, the course is tumipSt 
barley, red clover, wheat ; sometimes, instep of red clo- 
ver, white clover, with trefoil, tib?grass, and rycrgr^s, or 
hayt^eeds, are sown instead of the last ; in which ^te the 
land continues for one or two years, and theft) is ploughed 
up for wheats succeeded by turnips, 2^n4 sometimes 
(though rarely) by a crop of peas pr o£^ts. Another course 
used there, is fallow, oats, wheat, though sometimes clover 
comes between the two last, particularly when the land is 
subjeft to chick-weed (alsine medea)^ which is very inji|g 
rious to the wheat, but which is checked by the clQver 
crop ; also turnips or rape, succeeded by oats, for ftmr^ 

Jive^ sixy or seven years successively, may be met with in 
the almost inexhaustible fields of Ryedale> whi^ are pe^ 
culiarly adapted to the growth of oats, 

* This is an extraordinary course, and worthy of being observed : by caU 
culation, it appears to be more profits^ble than any other. — y, T, 

1 believe it will not be found to be so, when every thing it taken into the »c* 
count for twenty-one years ; the system of turnips ; barley, or wheat; clover ; fiic 
two or three years depastured with sheep ; oats ; will in twenty-years, I pre« 
iMme, be found inore profitable, a&d the land more improved,— ^^« Bailie, 

There 
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There are some extensive open common-fields of fine 
turnip soil in the vale of Vork, on which turnips or clo- 
ver are very rareJy cultivated^ the course upon many of 
which is fallow^ meslin or rye, oats, though upon a fevr 
of them, tufnips are grown, by general consent; but unless 
' ^e farmers are unanimous in their manner of consuming 
them, a considerable obje£tion attends this mode of culti- 
vation ; for the best farmers (desirous that the turnips 
should be eaten upon the land), unite in selling their shares 
to a butcher or grazier ; but there are other fermers who 
will pull their turnips, and carry tliem home, and conse* 
quently their lands receive equal benefit from the treading 
and manure of the sheep, with those of their neighboursi 
without contributing any thing in return ; or perhaps 
' more benefiti slnte (he sheep prefer lying upon those bare 
lands, rather than upon such as are covered with turnips* 

The a<St of parliament of the 13th of Geo- III. for eu-» 
couraging a better cultivation of th^ turnip husbandry in 
open fields, is little known or attended to } but recourse 
has in some instances been had to it in Ryedale, where 
the turnips, having been sold, were eaten off by sheep 
folded on the ground with nets or hurdles, and great ad« 
vantage has been continually found to arise from the 
pta6lice. 

The common course in Cleveland, and along the 
coast, is fallow, wheat, oah ; or, instead of the last, 
beansi or blendings ; turnips are there but little cultivated, 
even upon lands suitable for them. Farmers who grow 
turnips to pull off for their cattle, are esteemed bad mana* 
gers, and I am informed that some have been restri£led 
from growing them, except tliey were eaten witli sheep' 
vpon the land. 

When clover is introduced into the course, it is fallow ; 
wheat, oats^ clover, two years ; but clover is in disrepute 

there. 
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there, and no wonder that it should^ when grown in such 
a course* 



SEdT. IV. — CROPS COMMONLY CULTIVATED 1 
THEIR SEED, CULTURE, PRODUCE^ 

WHEATi 

Preparation. — Wheat is generally sown either npon i 
summer fallow, or a clover stubble, sometimes on a two 
or three years' ley, but oftener after a crop of rape eithei* 
eaten off by sheep early in the autumn, or one that ha)i 
stood for seed ; and almost always succeeds a crop of mus^ 
tard, flax, or teasles. 

The summer fallows are usually limed, at the rate of 
from one arid a half to three chaldrons per acre ; but many 
farmers manure as well as lime their summer fallows jof 
poor lands, either with the manure made upon their farms, 
or procured from the towns ; but tliis is generally done 
With a cautious hand on good land, for it is apt to make 
the wheat too strong, which causes it to lodge : in Rye* 
dale^ it is the pra£lice only to lime for wheat, which is 
done in an extraordinary degree, five cWdrons per aero 
being frequently used. A few sow wheat after turnips, 
eaten off before early spring, which may be esteemed an 
improvement on a green fallow* 

Sort, — The species of wheat which it is the general 
practice to sow upon the dry and best lands, is the Downey 
Kent, and sometimes, though not often, the Dwarf Kent ; 
the red wheat, and the Hertfordshire brown, are preferred 
for cold thin soils, upon which some have sown the awned 
six-rowed wheat, but it being flinty, is not much liked : 
the yellow Kent is sometimes met with upon the lighter 

soils ; 
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.loils^ but being more subjeA to shake out of the ear^ 
and also to sprout sooner in a wet season than the other 
•^orts, though a good whe^t, is not so much in favour 
HOW) as some years since ** 

, Steeping^ — In order to prevent wheat from being smutty 
or slain^ brine, made of a sufficient strength to swim an 
*gg> or instead of that^ stale urine, has been generally used 3 
in these the seed is put, and after being well stirred about, 
and the light grains that float to the surface have been 
dcimmed off, it is taken dut and mixed with a little fresh 
slaked lime } this forms a coat on the surface of the grain, 
and by imbibing the moisture^ makes it immediately fit 
for sowing; but this method is rapidly giving way to 
another, which is tliought a more certain antidote to the 
disorder, a solution of arsenic in water t. Nevertheless, a 
considerable inconvenience attends both these steeps in 
precarious seasons of sowing ; for if the weather should be 
such, as to prevent the seed thus steeped from beihg sown 
within two or three days after it has been prepared, the ve- 
getation of the wheat will be destroyed. A farmer in De- 
vonshire made a very valuable discovery' a few years ago^ of 
the means by which this disease is propagated^ and of thef 
cure for it, which he proved by experiment at Lingcroft^ 
as well as at several other places^ to my full sati6fa<Slion. 
As the remedy is perfectly simple, and the us6 pf arsenic 
is at, all times so dangerous, and so many accidents have 
happened in consequence of it, it is the more desirable 

* Red wheat, and a sort of wheat called brown Hertfordshire, are found to 
succeed after clover, and particularly after rape, upon light soils near tht 
Wcitcm Moorlands: the rape must be eat ofFwith sheep.— /^. DinsJa/e, 

f '* The usual method of preparing the nquor, is to boil one ounce of white 
arsenic finely powdered, in a gallon of water, from one to two hours, and to add 
tcr the decoAioo as much water, or stale urine, as will increase the quantity of 
liquor to two gallons. ''—^arii6. Rur, £c9n, Yorksb, vol, ii. f, l%» 

that 
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" 1st, Sickk*— It IS probable that nine-tentfes of ^ 
corn which is cut wjih the sickle in this kingdom, is cut' 
by men. In Surrey and Kent, a woman may somethnes 
be seen with a sickle in her harid. In Norfolk, it is a 
sight whfch is seldom or ever seen. Here it is almoft 
equally rdre to see a sickle in the hand of a man; reaping, 
ptovincially shearing, being Jitmost eiitirely done by 
women, 

" Three women and one man make a se^ who of af 
-middling crop do an acre a day. If corn be thin, a man 
will bind after four women ; if very thiek tipon the 
ground, he requires a boy to make bands for hnri. 

" Sometimes the bands are laid for the womew fo throiX^ 
their handfuls into ; but in general, they lay the com inf 
* reaps* of about half a sheaf each; the binder gathering 
it up carefully against his legs, in the manner wheat straw* 
is usually gathered on the thrashing-floor. This, is much 
the best way (though somewhat more troublesome), the 
corn being by this means bound up tight and even, and the 
sheaves made of an equal size. 

•* Tlie day wages of a woittdrt in harvest is lOd. ; of a 
man as. Thus wheat,* which in Surrey would dost los. 
to I2S. and which in any country I have observed i^, 
would cost ys. or 8s. is here cut for 4s. 6d. an acre *. 

** But the saving of so much an acre, is far from being 
the only advantage arising from the praftice of employing 
women in the work of harvest. The number of hands is 
increased; the poor man's income is raised; the parish- 
rates are in consequence lessened, and the community at 
large are benefited by the diffusion of a habit of industry, 
and an acquisition of health. How conducive to this arc 

* Since the above waswrltteiif wages are greatly advanced ; is. ^d. per i^j 
iot a woman, and 3s. per day for a man, is about th« average price now (1798/ 
given for labour in karvest. — y. T. 
' Women this year ( 1798; is. per d^jr and meat*-*^. R* 

the 
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Hie l^nfplbymeiits of husbandry, compared with diose of 
inaoufa£ture$ ; and the work of harvest, so far from being 
thought a hardship, i^, by wbmen who have been bred 
to it, considered as a relaxation from domestic confinement^ 
Gmd less agreeable employments. 

" Wheat and rye are set tip id ^hocks, provincially 
* stooks,' of twelve or ten sheaves each, two of which are 
invariably used as * hood-sheaves, for hooding, capping, ot 
.covering the heads of the rest. Twelve sheaves ire term** 
cd a * stook ;' in which wheat fctmerly was generally set 
up ; but unless the straw be Ipng, two sheaves are tiot equal 
t6 the safe covering of ten. It is therefore now the more 
general practice, to set them lup In < tens ;^ by which 
ineans they are much more effeftually covered. 

*< In the south of England, the covering of ^heat h 
ptvcx pi*a£Hsed : here wheat is never left a day uncovered. 
^tli praSiees are wrong : in fine weather the ears of 
torn cannot be too much exposed to the sun and dews ; if 
the grain be thin, even a slight shower is of gteat benefit 
to it. In a rainy season, they cannot be covered too 
closely. Therefore, in the covering 6t wheat, as in many 
other departments of husbdndry> the farmer ought to be 
directed by the season, not by the general custom of the 
country he farms in."^ — Afarshair$ Rural Economy of 
XorishirCf vol. i. p. 387. 

These hood-sheaves being placed on the stook, with 
their root ends uppermost, have, their heads carefully 
spread over the top of the stook ; the ears thus reclined arc 
safe from ii^ury by wet themselves, and preserve als(> 
fi-om almost any tain that can fall, the stooks which they 
i:oven 

^ In order the better to presei-ve the liood-sheaves thusr 
tlaced, in their situation, a few straws, the usual thickness 
bf a band^ are taken from each sidei but below the band^ 

Hi 9f 
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of one sheaf, and form together a band, which » heintr caff 
Fied round the other, binds them fast together, and conae* 
quently keeps both in their place. 

7XrfljA/«^.-r- Wheat is generally separated from the straw 
Ey the flail ; but thrashing machines are already erected 
in many parts of the Riding, and their number rapidly 
increases. 

Produce. — The produce of wheat Is various ; though it 
is the staple produce of Cleveland, yet that distrift does 
not in general return so large a produce per acre, as some 
other parts of the Riding, where they are more in the 
pradlice of cultivating turnips, clover, and grass-'Seeds ; yet 
it is mostly of superior quality, owing to the land having 
been so long in an arable state, and having acquired a great 
degree of stifiFness by the long use of lime ; three quarters 
per acre there, is esteemed a good crop j but iti the beat 
cultivated parts of the vale of York, and in Ryedalc, from 
three and a half to four quarters per acre, are as frequently 
obtained ; and crops of five quarters and upwards, are notrara 

No other distridl in the Riding, or perhaps in the north 
of England, produces so much wheat in proportion to its 
size, or of so good a quality, as Cleveland. Large quan- 
tities are shipped from thence, and sent "to every part of 
the western coast of Great Britain ; considerable quanti- 
ties also go to Thirsk and Leybui'n, which are bought 
up for the manufafturing parts of the country ; and about 
twenty years since, the upper part of Ryedalc was chiefly 
supplied with wheat from thence, many waggon-loads 
going weekly to Kirby-moorside market; but this is now- 
wholly supplied by its own neighbourhood, which, after 
satisfying the home demand, now sends some to Whitby 
and Mai ton markets ; from the latter place it is conveyed, 
by water to Leeds, Wakefield,- and the manufafturing 
distrifls, there to be consumed. 
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.RYE AND MESLIN. 

As It IS generally found that light sandy soils, even after 
clover or grass, are not capable of producing a profitable 
crop of wheat, they are generally sown with rye or mes- 
lin ; the quantity of rye to that of the wheat, being pro- 
portioned according to the judgment of the farmers, to suit 
the soil, the rule being to give the most ry« to the lightest 
^il*. 

r 

Rye is frequently sown after early-fed turqips and sum* 
mer fallows, when the land is too light for wheat : less of 
this is sown than that of wheat ; one bushel, of five pecks 
pf rye, being esteemed a considerable seed. 

Time of Sowing — Culture — Harvesting — arid Thrashing^^ 
pre much the $ame as In wheat. 

Produce. — F rom three to six quarters per acre. 

Of meslln, the common household or brown bread Is 
snade, in families of every rank in the country, and more 
wholesome and nutritious bread cannot be used ; no per* 
ceptible flavour or difference arises from the mixture of the 
rye, and the only effedl it Imw, is to render the bread some- 
what more moist, and to preserve it somewhat longer 
from growing stale ; formerlj', a very black, heavy, sour 
bread was made of rye, and is not yet entirely.out of date, 
^mong the lower orders of the country; it is madcMn the 
following manner : a large tub, called a kimlin, is pro- 
vided ; this being only scraped, and^not washed out, after 

* A crop of xnesrin will be more valuable upon oat stubble than upon barley 
ttubble.' If I were to say that a crop of 1>arley exhausted the soil more than a 
crop of oats, the public perhaps would not believe me. It is the opinion of many 
iensible firmers, that barley takes more hold of the land : hard com, or meslin» 
iown upon oaten stubble, will give a proof of my assertion; the ground, wheii 
Vwn with barley, is frequently covered with a greenish ctnker^ or Ol^uld. ( 
fif ver as yet had a reason assigned for this.— y. SmtddJt^ 

«3 each 
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each time of using» the paste which remains on the side$ 
becomes soitr ; in this vessel about one half of the meal 
intended to be used^ is mixed wjth water in the evening ; 
this i$ covered up with some dry meal, and lies in sponge 
jtili morning ; in that time, the tub has communicated its 
acidity to the whole mass, which causes a fermentatioii 
similar to that produced by yeast; it is then worked up 
stiff with the remainder of the meal ; this is often done 
with the feet, tlie dough being covered with a coarse cloth; 
after it has thus been well worked, it is made into larg^ 
loaves, and put into the oven, where it remains about ten 
or Jwelve hours. As this kind of bread will keep a con- 
siderable time, it is made in large quantities at once; 
thriee bushels at a baking is frequent, which quantity i| 
inade into seven or eight loaves : many farmers do not 
inake this bread more than fbur^ or six times in the yean 
Rye is very prely sown for sheep food, though therci 
is no doubt but it might be done* on land which is in« 
tended for turnips, to the very ^eat convenience and adi 
yantage of sheep farmers* , 
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Preparathn.^-This being by no means a barley ca^ng 
frv, much information cannot be expefled on the sub* 
jeft J what is cultivated, is generally sovvn ^ftcr turnips* 
and not unfrequently, after oats or wheat, in which case 
t]ie land i$ usually ^yjpter-ploughed, ^n4 fxianured or 
limed in the spring ; sometimes it is sown on a clover ley, 
and also on land summer fallowed fhe preceding year, fbc 
|[apd being gripped and laid dry for the winter, and mar 
purpA in the spring ; \vhich last pracSicc is general upop ^ 
^Ifong soil» 



Sort. — 'The species cultivatedy is usually the lc>ng-*eared 
barley ; but that of the battledore, or sprat barley, is 
gaining ground ; it is found to answer better than any 
other species upon rich land, the straw being stronger and 
more tapering than of the other kinds, and the ear standing 
tre^ ; all which are means of preventing it from beijig. 
lodged ; the grain is also preferred by those brewers who 
arc used to it*» 

There are several plots of those species of barley called. 
^gf ?^hi|^h j^ six-rowed barley ; or bear, which is four-^ 
rowed t, cultivated in Ryedale, and in the dales of ther 
Eastern Mooi lands; the cultivation of them is the same as 
for barley, than which they arc thought to produce a more 
fibundant crop, and to thrive on , poorer soils and more 
exposed situations ; hut in quality, ^r^.much inferior to 
the other kinds. 

^qntity of 5^^^.— Ten pecjcs to the acre, is the pre- 
yaUing quantity sown throughout the Riding. 

Time of Sowing. — The time of sowing is from tlic latter 
end pf March to the first wpek ii) May. 

Culture. — Barley being rarely ' sown otherwise than 
broadcast, hand-weeding is the only (:ulture given u. 
whilst growing. 

Harvest. — In the northern part of the vale of York, 
find in Cleveland, barley, is mostly " shorn" with the 
fickle. In the southern p^rt of thp vale, and from thence 
to the Moorlands, it is mown with the scythe, and if 
ipapy ^eeds, or much cultivated grass, are intermixed^ 
it is i|su^)ly mown outwards, and left on the swathe to 
flry, after which it is bpund up in sheaves ; but when un*^ 

* Is the fa£t true or not, that malt liquor brewed from battledore barley, will 
|iot keep so long as from common barley ) Some brewers assert this, but per* 
liapt only with a view of keeping doi^p the price of ao article that )» somewhat 
|icw in cultivation in this Riding.— y. R, 

t 9F*f v^ bjj v« wiAter birliys, and should bf wtru Inttttumn.— J*. 7. 

' «4 ' wwc4 



mixed with other regetables, it is mown mwards, Aat 
is, the mown corn falls against the standing com v in which 
case each mower is followed by a woman, who makdi 
bands, and puts the com into a sheaf, with the assistance 
either of a sickle or a smalt l(^g-tooth^ rake ; a man, or 
stout boy following to tie up the sheaves, which are set 19 
m ** stooks, or ** attocks," by the men, in thcf erening. 

Produce. — Four quarters of barley per acre, may be con* 
sidered as the average produce of turnip or fallow land. 

Very Httle barley is grown 'in Clevelandi on thc.coiiisrii 
inRyedale, or the Marishes, x 
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Preparatm. — Oats arc very much grown throughout 
the whole arable part of the North Riding, and particu- 
larly in Ryedale, that distri6t being as remarkable both 
for the quantity and quality of oats, as Cleveland is for 
that of wheat. The turnip land here is generally sown 
with oats, as is grass land always when fint ploughed out ; 
and instances are not wanting, where the attention of the 
landlord or his steward is deficient, of tenants taking six 
or seven successive crops of oats, all equally great in 
quantity and good in quality, without any other expence 
than once ploughing the land immediately before sowing 
it, and still without materially exhausting the ground, 
such is its extraordinary fertility, and so peculiarly is «t 
adapted to the growth of this grain. Two crops in suc- 
cession are always taken, and three frequently. 

Sort, — The Friesland oat is generally preferred for good 
land, but when the land is of extraordinary fertility, the 
Poland oat is sometimes sown : an early oat, called the 

ChurchiU 
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Churchill oat, is cultivated on land of a middle quality ; 
amd the Scotch, or Tartarian cat, on the inferior, 

^itantity of Seed. — In the northern part of the vale of 
York, they iow the Friesland oat from fgur to five 
bushels, and in Clevieland about four bushels per acre ; 
Iraton the best lan4 in Ryedale, it is .not uncommon to 
sow eight bushels per acre of Friesland or Poland oats ; of 
the early oat, from four to five bushels ; and of the 
Scotch, or Tartarian, from five to six bushels per acre, 
always giving the moa see4 to the land that is in the 
Iiighest conditioa *. 

AU grain will degenerate, if sown for many years upoa 
the same land, or peiiiaps in the same neighbourhood, but ' 
none suffers so great a degeneracy as the oat ; the want of 
Ais knowle^e, or the want of attention to it, may there* 
lore account for this grain being so much inferior in some 
#f the southern counties, to what it is in this discridt, and 
nost of the northern counties. The oat in the northern 
part of England has every attention paid td the cultivation 
•f k, which the farmer is induced to give it, perhaps, be* 
cause it there constitutes in a great degree the food of 
wan; and although, perhaps, not so much now as for* 
aierly, still an habit obtained, is k)ng persevered in ; great 
fains are taken, therefore, in procuring the best seed, and 
considerable quantities are annually imported in times of 
peace ^om Holland, probably the giowth of the Low 
•Countries, which afe of a much superior quality to the 
growth of any other place fi'om whence they can be pro* 
cured* These die Ryedale farmer will purchase at a very 
bij^ price, and he reaps the advantage of the change for 
fcur or five years, after which they begin to degenerate, 

* I never tow less than stz, seven, or eight bushels to the acre, according 
to the richness of the land: the higher its condition, the fltoveeeed it will 
«arry. In poor weak lands, four or five bushels per acre are sufficient.— 

and 
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and he is under the necessity of applying again to (vcUti 
seed. None having been imported for several year$, 9 
change is beginning to be wanted. ' 

Time of Sowing. — -The time of sowing, is from the last 
week in March, through the whole of April. 

Culture, — No other culture is given whilst growing/ 
than hand-weeding. 

Harvest, — In the northern part of the vale of York^' 
9nd in Cleveland) oats and other grain have, until a few 
years, been wholly cut with the sickle ; but this pradlice 
is now giving way to the scythe, which is generally used 
for all grain in the other parts of the Riding, and in the 
fame manner as when cutting barley. 

In Ryedale, where oats are much intermixed with cvil^ 
tivated grasses, it is a prevailing praftice to " gaitc*** 
them, th^t isi iihe sheaves are tied near the top, and set 
up single ; when dry, they are tied in the usual place ; tlUt 
manner of perforoiing this is so minutely described hy 
Marsha Li<, that I shall give it in his own words i 

^< Insetting up singlets properly and Expeditiously, thcro 
is an art and dexterity requisite, which can only be learnt 
from pra&i^e. The band being loosely tied at about the 
same distance from the Iiiead of the sheaf as ic usually 19 
from the butts, the t>inder lays hold of the ears with both 
hands immediately ^bove the band, striking the sheaf 
4o^yn pretty hard upon its butts, in order to give it a flat^ 
ey^H base. One hand (tl^e right, for instancy) b thea 
loosened, and inserted edgew^y iuto the nuddle of thQ 
bu^ts. The bo^y, y^ith the' arms inth^t posture, is throwit 
forward, an^ brought round yfkh a svveep. to the right ; 
thereby spreading the butts of- the rightrhand side of tha 

* The practice of setting up the com in gaites, or ringlc sheaves, is unneceSm 
IW7i except in wet seasons.— £. C/eaver, £sf, 

sbc4£^ 
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Af if The a ti mi on of die hands is then dunged : die 
1^^ is ^accd upon the can, die left widiin die sheaf, 
fcrii^ingdicin roand widi a swe^ to die left^ karaigdM^ 
Aeaf a hcUrje czme, 

^ If die £kc, m this operatioo» be turned toward die 
feordi, and in the last sweep an opening or doorway be 
kft to die soodi, the ravs of t!ie son wiO have adroissioQ 
to keep the ground dry within, and assist die wind in 
^j^ing die inner side of the sheaf. 

^ These pardcohurs may on paper appear tedious, but 
iQ praAiGe, an expeit hand will go through tfaea in a 
few seconds of dme. 

^ There is, however, » much readier way of setdng 
^1 su^;ie dieaves, namely, by lifting them as high as die 
anns will coomiiendy reach, and bringing diem smardy 
to die ground widi a jerking modon, which spreads the 
Inttts, but does not give the dcsiraUe kcUrunuss^ nor the 
firmness which is necessary in windy weather. 

^ When die singlets arc dry enough for carrying, they 
|ae *^ bound,'' in die usual banding place, 

<< In binding, the band is laid upon the ground, about 
m foot ftxxn die skirts of die singlet, which is pulled over 
«poo it^ and bound in the common manner. The ori« 
gtnal band of the first sheaf is pulled off for the second ; 
to diat without an accident, the first band only requires 
pj be made at the dme of binding. This renders the ope* 
xation less than theory may suggest. 

«* The sheaves, when bound, are collefled into heaps, 
pnd carried on die day of binding ; or are set up in stooks, 
as accidents or convenlency may require.*' — MarshalPs 
ftjural Econ. Torhh, vol. i. p. 392. 

Thrashing, — In Ryedale, a singular praQicc prevails, 
ff dsirasbiog out oats at the close of baf\'est in the open 

field, 
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field, or in the stack-yafd*; sometimei iip6n a clothe htit 
often upon the baiT turf: the following particOhr acco^iiC 
of it is from Marshai.I(*s Rural Eeon, Torksh. toL ii« 

p. 21. 

<< A most eccentric praftxce has of late years ta&en places 
irith respe£l to the thrasliing of oats; not in barm, or 
under cover, as heretofore, and, at the operation is still 
carried on in every other part of the island, but in the 
field, or the stack-yard, in the 9pen dr f 

*^ This new method of thrashing oats, probably took 
its rise from the ordinary one of thrashing rape in thii 
distrifl (a process which will be explained by and by) ( 
the oats at the outset being all thrashed on cloths ; but 
now I find it is common to thrash them on a piece oT 
plain swardy or other level ground, without a cl^k I it 
having been found, from experience, that if pigs and 
poultry be employed (o pick up the few which die broom 
leaves, the waste is little or nothing. 

«* What may seem equally strange, this business is 
frequently done at harvest ; the oats being carried immcn 
diately from the field in which they grew, to market. 

<^ This, however, is less extraordinary^ when we aro 
acquainted with the market, which is always open for 
new oats in this country. The manufaduring parts of 
West Yorkshire use principally oaten breads and neviF 

i 

oats are coveted for oatmeal. This accounts for t})eir 
high price at harvest here, compared with that which they 
bear in other places ; and this was probably the induce- 
ment which led to the singular expedient under notice. " 
The conveniency of tluashing them in the fietJk 
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* This is a very slovenly praflice, and only to be justified by necestity^ 
When the roads are made tolerably good, this pradlcc I hoge will cease.r^ 
JE. Cleaver^ Et^* 

being 
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by this.tneans discovered^ the, pra£tlce was easiljr 
transferred from the field to the stack-yard. 

** In one instance^ to which I more particularly at« 
tended, the operation was thus conducted — a cloth was 
spread^ upon the ground {first -made smooth) by the side of 
the stack of oats (In a stack-yard) ; a boy threw the 
sheaves ofF the st;ack on to the cloth ; one man opened and 
spread the sheaves, turned them when requisite, and threw 
off the straw when sufficiently thrashed ; four men- kept 
continually tbrasiiing. 

** In another, the oats were carried from the field to a. 
grass indosure, and stacked in a place convenient fc^ the 
expenditure of the straw* In this case the floor was a 
circle of close pastured green sward, about ten yards dia-^ 
meter; the opened sheaves being spread in a ring, with 
their heads towards the centre; eight or ten thrashers 
treading this ring with a slow pace. One side sufficiently 
thrashed, the other was tjarned uppermost, and t]ie straw at 
kngth shook ofl' the circle* Women were employed at 
the floor^ while two men stacked the straw as it was 
thrown off; and while others were employed at the op- 
posite side of the ring in winnowing the oats with a ina-r 
chine fan. 

** In a third, the oats were immediately carried out of the 
harvest-field to the thradiing-^fioor, without a previous 
stacking. In this case also, the floor was a ring of green 
swai'd, beaten firm and smooth with flails before any ^ com 
Was laid upon it. The waste is nothing, compared witt^ 
the expence of a cloth. - 

' " The straw wj»s in every case stacked loose, to be cu^ 
out as hay ; the common pradice, I understand^ wheti 
oats are thrashed abroad. 

" When the straw is thus freed from the corn ac 
harvest, and is stacked in good order, it takes a heat 
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tlowatdUn hillsi in Cleveland^ and the Marlshes, the Iit-^ 
ter end of the month. On the coast^ and in both the 
Moorlandsf where the situation is favourable, the begjn* 
ing of September ; but in general;^ the latter end of thai 
month. 
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BEANS AND BLENDING^. 

When the land inclines to sand or gravel, t ndixhirif 
of beans and peas, or beans and lintels (a large speeiei 
of vetch, which Marshall says, is the ervttm lens) ii 
sown, on the same principle that meslin is cuiti rated on 
land of a similar quality ; but Where the land is strongs 
beans without any mixture are sown; neither beat>s or 
blendings are a common crop in the distrift under sunrejf'y 
except in the vale of York, and not even there is it gent« 
rally to be met with. 

Preparation. — Beans usually succeed wheat oft ft fiiIlow» 
and are sown on one earth, as they are fond of a strong un- 
broken furrow ; near Bedale they are sometimes sowtt 
after turnips ; the pracSlice of sowing them with a drill Ift 
gaining ground, and some have been dibbled by hand 5 both 
which methods have been found to answer better thail 
sowing broadcast*, as the seed being more completely co- 
vered, 3 saving is made in the quantity sown, and the 
crop admits the application of the hoe with much greater 
convenience and efFeft ; the saving of seed has been the ori- 
ginal motive for adopting these pradlices, as hoeing these 
crops is not yet general, though it is pl^valent in a small 

* The best method of sowing beans, » by the drill. Proof— Two farmeit 
in the parish of Forcett, sowed ea<;h one field with beans ; the one upon land 
of superior quality, by broadcast — he had ..a bad crop; the other upon tmdoC 
inferior quality, by drill— he had a good crop : he hoed tlicm.— y. S meddle* 
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tlktrlA iii the neighbourhcxxl of Alne and ToUerton, 
where the farmers find an advantage in it** 

Here beans rarely precede wheat, nor is dung usually 
givcd to them ; the reVerse is the pradlice where their cul- 
tivation is well understood ; but it has not yet been found 
out here, that on strong lands, beans may as truly be said 
tohc the mot/itr of v/hcztf as clover on those which afe 
light : here dunged fallows for wheat are suflSciently com- 
xttoii J but the dung ought to be given to the beans^ and 
wheat to fallow; 

5or/.— No other bean is sown in this Riding, than the 
common small hone-bean. 

Quantity of Seed. — From tliree to four bushels to the 
acre, are sown broadcast; in dibbling or drilling, less 
suffices* 

Time of 5ot4/i«j-.*-^The time of sowing beans or blend-* 
ings, is the latter end of February or beginning of March, 
as the season suits. 

• Culture. — Beans ought to bd hoed tniversally, but rarely 
ire> except by a few who have used the drill : as some- 
what of a substitute for hoeing, sheep are frequently turned 
into the bean-fields in spring, with a view of eating the 
grass and weeds, which is found to have a good efFe£l ; 
they have such an aversion to the beans, that they will not 
touch them, unless compelled by extreme hunger. 

Harvest. — The time of harvest is at the close of white- 
cord harvest ; generally in 0£lober. 

Beans and Mendings are mostly cut with the scythe, 
and made into sheaves ; for beans, straw of wheat or oats 

* In the manh-Iatids below Howden, they have an excellent mode of culti- 
vating beans. Previous to sowing | the land is set out in one bout ridges, 
causing them to roll into the furrow } they are covered by harrowing the land 
over ; weeds are destroyed whilst the beans are small, by harrowing which, 
alao serves for an earthing of the beans, and the intermediate spaces arft after- 
wards ploughed ai there is occasion. This is making beaai a perfect fallow 
crop.— J', r. 
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are used for bands ; Mendings are tied with the pett Qf; 
vetches which grew anx>ng them. 

Produce^'-^The average produce of beaxiS: it is diQcuk 
to ascertain, owing to die very different states and circiua^ 
stances of the land on which they are 80wn> ;uid genendl 
imcertainty of the crop ; when they are cultivated as.a^ 
preparative for whear» the produce is from £3ar to £vc 
quarters or upwards per acre ; when they precede a fallow^t 
and constitute what is called a stolen cropy it will sekkMQi 
exceed from two to three quarters per acre* 
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Preparation, — Where the soil is light of gravelly, grqr, 
peas take the place of beans, and those of a forward kind 
are generally preferred ; they are usually sown broadcasl^ 
on one earth. 

Sort. — White peas are rarely sown, but oiF grey peas 
diere are two or three varieties, litde different from eacb- 
other. 

Time of Sowings and ^antity of Seed. — The same aSf 
beans. 

Culture. — Hand-weeded only, when very necessary^ 

Harvest. — If they are of an early kind, the harvest ]% 
in the latter end of August, or beginning of September -, 
but if of the late sorts, about the same time as of beans.. 

Produce. — From three to five quarters per acre* 
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Rape (for seed) is extensively cultivated in the disfrift 

■ * ■ 

under survey, upon land pared and burnt, but not otber-r 
wise. It is sown in August, and reaped generally in Juncrf 

In 
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In most parts of tht^Ridingt it Is the custom to thrash U ia 
the fieldf as soon asdry, by a number of men in proportio^i 
to the quantity, so as to finish the whole in one day ; 
though this pradlice is now rather giving way to the much 
better* and more economical mode of stacking it in the 
field, and thrashing it out with a few men at a convenient 
time ; it is sometimes also, as soon as dry, put into a bam^ 
and there thrashed^. 

This crop being more extensively cultivated in Ry^« 
dale than in any other part of the Riding, and Marshall, 
in his Rural Economy of Torkshire^ having fully detailed 
the particulars of the cultivation of it in that distrifl, with 
which he is so well acquainted, I shall take the liberty qf 
transcribing what he has said upon the subject, as a more 
^tisfa£tory account could not be given. 

*^ Rape is generally sown on sward. In the richer 
parts of the vale, it is sometimes sown upon fallow, like 
turnips^ and sometimes it is ventured upon the stubble gf 
an arable crop ; but unless the soil be clean and rich» 
seldom with success. On maiden swardy as that of com- 
mons, or old grazing grounds, it in general turns out a 
very profitable crop. 

* I hiTe grown upon ny ettatet, and upon the diflferent fannt which I biie» 
«iorf npe teed than almost any nun in the county, and ftnd that the best way 
to secure it from damage in the field, it to tie it up, at it it cut, in tingle 
ihcaves ; if it be cut a little before it is quite ripe^ you may biud it with its 
#wn straw : this rtquhru it to remain a little longer in the field before thrath- 
log, but secures it from being damaged by hail, or blown about by a high 
wind. 1 have lately lett my rape to thrash at 15s. or 30s. per acre, according 
to the weight of the crop, the contrador finding every thing as to meat, drink, 
Ac. Rape, when tied up in this manner, is gathered much cieauer, and vrilh 
much less waste, in shaking out by the gatherers on the thrashing day ; the 
difference of the expence does not exceed is. 8d. per acre. I am of opinion^ 
that it is safer, and much less eipcnce, to thrash the seed by contra^ in the 
field, than to stack it, and thrash it afterwards in a barn. The rape straw, 
which is too frequently burnt, makes excellent bedding for the fold-yard, or 
ibr ftack-bottoms*— i?. CU«LVtr% Etq. 
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*< Various as aire the soils of this diStrid, it is sown on 
every species, and generally v^ith a success proportioned 
to its richness, the specific qilality of the soil being con- 
sidered as immaterial, provided it has lain long in sward^ 
and provided the sward be reduced, and the soil amelia- 
tated by paring and burning,, 

" The ashes of the sward, with generally a sprinkling 
of lime, are the universal and only manure for rape ott 
Sward. The ashes, I believe, are principally depend- 
ed upon for the rape, the lime being rather intended fokr 
succeeding crops. 

** The time of sowing, July t early enough to get a 
strong leaf, and late enough to prevent its running up to 
stem the first autumn. Quantity of seed one gallon an 
acre, sown generally on the tough plit of one ploughing ; 
the seed being brushed with a thorn harrow. 

** Sometimes the tops of the plits are scratched •with a 
pair of tined harrows before the seed be sown ; and some- 
times they are neither harrowed before, nor swept after the 
sowing. 

" I have heard of an instance or two, of rape being 
hoed with five or six inch hoes, but that is not the 
pra£lice of the country. Neither hoeing nor weeding of 
any kind is, I believe, scarcely ever bestowed on the rape 
crop. 

" One praflice, however, in this stage of the general 
process of rape deserves notice. The praflice here meant» 
is that of * transplanting^ namely, filling the vacant patches 
(with which rape too frequently abounds), with plants 
drawn from the parts which are over-stocked. 

" This work is generally done by women, who put ia 
the plants with dibbles. 

" Plants thus removed seldom fall to take root; but they 
.ripen somewhat later than the unmoved plants. Never- 
theless, the piadice is highly eligible. 
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** The time of transplanting, Oftober. 
** If the whole, or a principal pan of a land, or a large 
patchy happen to miss, the plough is sometimes use4 in 
transplanting. 

^* In this case, the plants are laid or placed in a leaning 
posture by women, in every second furrow, about a foot 
apart in the furrows. The roots are of course covered with 
the next plit ; and a second plit being added, another row 
of plants are laid against it, The distance, therefore, is 
about eighteen or twenty inches by twelve, which upon 
good {and is found to be sufficiently near. 

** The expence of transplanting rape in this mannert 
has been found, on accurate observation, to be about four 
shiDings an acre, namfely, eight women at sixpence a 
day eaph. ^ , 

" This expedient leads to an operation which would, 
in my opim'on, be a valuable improvement in tie culture of 
rape^ 

** The great objeflion to this crop, and that which 
deters many judicious men from cultivating it, is the 
length of time it occupies the soil. Being sown in July 
' or August, the whole tribe of biennial weeds have time to 
establish themselves before winter ; and not being reaped 
until July or August following, they have time to mature 
and shed their seed. 

" The grasses and strong-rooted weeds of every kind, 
likewise gain in that time a degree of possession which is 
difficuk to be set aside. The soil, too, gets out of tilth, 
by lying so long a time without ploughing* 

** One ploughing in autumn would remove, or greatly 
alleviate those evils. The biennials would thereby be tx^ 
tirpated ; the grasses and strong rooted weeds be checked, 
;»pd the soil be preserved in tillage. 

13 ^* The 
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" The operation which strikes me as b^mg smgalarly^ 
eh'gible to be adopted, is that oi transplanting th tvhole crop. 

" The method I sJkjuW propose, is this— draw from 
the first land a sufficiency of plants to plant the last bmd 
with, and bury their roots in a vacant ground until 
wanted. 

« Plough the first land, burying the weeds and the rt- 
fuse rape ; and stock it at the same time with plants drawn 
f^om the second land, in the manner above described. 
' " The first land finished, supply the second with plstnts 
from the third, and so on till the whole be finished, platlt^ 
mg the last land with die plants iii reserve. 

•* Besides the advantages already set forth, the entire 
piece would by this means be furnished wid) prime plants, 
equal In strength and regular in distance. Hence the soil 
would not only be evenly occupied, but the crop would 
ripen equally. The large and uniform distance of the 
plants, too, would give free admission to the hoe : even a 
narrow horse-hoe might be used between the rows. 

" Thus, the foulest crop which farmers have to deal 
with, might for a small expenqe be rendered a fiilloW 
<irop of the first estimation. 

" If sod-burnt land were managed In this m^mier, the 
first, or seed-ploughing, ought to be very shallow across 
the ridges (if any) ; and the second, ot transplanting- 
ploughing, long^way of the lands across the first plought> 
iftg, gathering up the ridges dry against winter. 

•* A manured fallow, a rich wheat stubble, of other 
land sufficiently clean, and in sufficient heart for rape, 
might be planted with it in a similar manner, raising plants 
for this purpose in a detached Seed-bed. 

♦* Rape is generally ripe in July, sooner or latter, ac- 
cording to the season. It is considered aS fit for cutting 
iVhen the forwardest of the seed has begun to turn black. 

" It 
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* ** It IS usually cut with sickles by women, who, in the 
ordinary management of the country, lay it in broad thin 

* reaps,* upon the tops of the stubble ; which they gene*» 
rally cut about a foot high, or as high as the lower branches 
will allow. 

** In these * reaps,* shoves, or open sheaves, it lies un- 
- til the sap be pretty well dried out of the greenest, and the 
ripest is ready to open its pods. If it lie coo long, much of 
Idle prime seed will be lost in the field ; if it be thrashed too 
gteen, much will be left in the pods, and that which is 
thrashed out, be difficult to cure. 

" The method of thrashing (which has been pra6lised in 
the vale, perhaps ever since rape has been culti\^ated in it), 
will require more description than I can well persuade 
myself to bestow upon it. But a public * rape-tirasAing* 
tondufied as it is in this country, is one of the most 
piking scenes which occur in the field of rural economy. 

«* Armies under engagement can scarcely exhibit, to 
general appearance, a greater tumult ; nor on the parade 
can they boast of better discipline, than may sometimes be 
observed in a well-condu£ted rape-thrashing. 

** If the quantity to be thrashed be large, as twenty or 
thirty acres, the whole country for many miles round are 
coUeded. The days of thrashing are considered as pub- 
-^ lie days ; the lord of the harvest keeping open field for all 
who chuse to come into it ; ample provision of meat and 
drink being made for this purpose. A wake, or a fair, is 
IK)t a scene of greater jollity. 

* ^* It is not common, however, for unbidden guests to 
to go to fhese rural meetings, without assisting, or at least 
offering their services to assist, in forwarding the business 
of the dayr But to make sure of hands for the more la. 
borious departments, men and women are previously re- 
tained with wages, over and above the spoils of the feast. 

I 4 ** Also, 
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♦* Alsot previou$ to^ the day of thrashing, a " r^pc" 
cloth," ^^carrying-doths," and other necessaries, are to be 
provided. The cloths are in the hands of a few men, who 
lett them out at so much a day, or so much aq acre. A 
rape-cloth of the largest size measures twenty yards square* 
weighing more than half a ton weight. Hessen is the 
\}sual material of which it is made. The hire of such 9 
cloth, 15s. a day, 

*^ Also, before the thrashing, the rape and the stubble 
are to be removed off the place (or places, if the piece be 
large) where the thrashing-floor is to be made, the dod^ 
being taken 06F, and the hollows filled up, where the 
cloth is intended to be laid. 

** The business of the day is thus condu£ied: the mea 
are divided into carriers, thrashen, and floor-men.-^ 
Women fill the carrying-cloths, and boys hold theni 
while filling. These cloths are made of canvass about 
six f^et square, wjth poles fixed on two opposite sides (in 
the mannpr of a rolling map) ; openings being left in the 
niiddle, between the poles and the canvass, for two men 
to run their arms through, one on either side, the poles 
resting by their middles on the men's shoulders ; the cloth 
filled ^ith rape, hanging between them. In these cloths^ 
the whole of the crop is carried to the thrashing-floor, 

** The floor-men are divided ipto layefSron, turneri| 
takers-ofF, rakemen, riddlers, &cc. &c. &cc, 

" The rape to be thrashed, is spread thin upon the 
cloth, in a circle as large as the cloth will contain. 

** The thrashers move continually in this ring, march- 
ing with a slow step in pairs, and in two divisions ; the 
individuals of each division following one another as closely 
as the nature of their employment will allow them. 

** The first division are preceded by the layers-on, and 
followed by the turners, and close upon the rear of the se-^ 
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Qond division follow the takers-off, who» 'wich wooden 
tined-forks, diake and throw ofFthe straw, which is piled 
in heaps by others with longer implements. 

" Finally, the rake-men run off the seed with the 
heads of their rakes thrust before them, forcing the seed 
into recesses formed within the ring, or upon the corners 
of die clothe where groups of fillers, riddlers, &c. &c. are 
employed in separating the seed from the principal part c£ 
the pods and short straws which beat off in thrashing ; 
while others ^re equally busy in putting the unwinnowed 
seed into bags, and carrying it to the ^* pie," or wag« 
gon. 

" Toward the close of the day, when the straw hat 
risen to mountainous heaps of almost snowy whiteness; 
^ben the £eld of employment appears on its largest scale; 
when pvery 'department is in full work, and when every 
. individual is animated, and not y^t satiated with the enter- 
tainment of the day, the rape-thrashing affords the con« 
templative mind a pleasing sight, and would afibrd the 
pencil a most pi£turesque subje£t. 

** The two divisions of thrashers, moving in close pha- 
lanx with flails nimbly brandishing, sometimes in opea 
view, sometimes partially hid among the piles of straw ; 
the cloth-men busy and attentive to their various employ- 
ments ; the team drawing off the loaded seed ; the carriers 
from every hand pressing to the thrashing-floor with their 
^mingly cumbrous loads ; and the distant groups of fillers 
scattered on every side of the foreground, could not fail of 
aflbrding matter interesting to the painter, especially in » 
country where suitable off-scape is seldom wanting. 

** It were almost pity, that a scene at once so piflu- 
resque and so truly ixistic, should be suffered to sink into 
<A)livion, as in all probability it will do in a short course 
ipf years. A more economical management Is growing 

into 
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irtt?o esteetriy and it is highly probable, that ift a few yean 
public rape-thrashing will be discontinued^ and of coarso 
in a few years more, will be forgotten. 

*^ The seed is cured (that is^ takes the heat which is 
incident to all recent Tegetable^) in the chaff or podb, pro* 
vincially ** pulls/^ either on a bam-floor, a granary^ &c« 
or in ^^ ^/>5/' built in the field for this purpose with 
plaked straw *. 

•* The form, that of a cortt-bushrf ; the diameter sctreil 
or eight feet ; the height, three or four ; fiHed with rough 
seed to the brim, and topped up in a conical form widi 
straw or other materials ; and the whole secured wtdi a 
eoat of thatch* 

^ This is more generally done when the markets happen 
to be low at the time of thrashing ; as in these piet» fht 
seed may be kept any length of time, provided a sufficient 
proportion of pulls be retained among it, and prOTided di* 
size of these receptacles, and consequently the quantity of 
seed deposited in them, be not too large. 

*• When the seed has done heating,^ and a market ofiers, 
it is sold, carried to the barn, winnowed, and sent to 
markets 

*' The inconvemencles of public rape-thrashing now re-* 
quire to be mentioned. The bustle and hurry, so dissimi- 
lar to the placid routine of husbandry, which ate nna- 
iroidable on these occasions, are disagreeable to most men ; 
the expence, too, is sometimes unreasonable y the hazardy 
by weather, considerable ; and the waste which is gene- 
rally made by the over-assiduousness of unskilful voluH^t 
teers, are all of diem objeftions to the praftice* 

* Great attention and labour are required to preserve the seed from hcatin|f 
ted moulding,, when colledled in great quantities in a short spice of time | 
which can scarcely be accomplished, bat by spreading it thin on a fliOor» and 
repeatedly turning it ; but this risque is entirely done away by stacking or 
housing it ; the seed being perfedly curtd by remaining a few months in the 
stack Of mow. — y» T, _ 
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• ^ Besides, the straw and the pulls are in this case little 
less than wasted, being usually burnt in the field for their 
ashes, which are very few in quantity, and the neat 
profit arising from them inconsiderable*. 

* ** The season too, is inconvenient : whether in hay 
time or harvest, every other employment, however neces- 
sary, bows to the rape-thrashing. 

** It were no wonder that inconveniencies such as these 
diould induce sensible men to devise a more eligible 
management of this profitable crop. Yet such is the 
infiituatioh of an established custom, that there has nor, 
X believe, been an instance of more than one deviation 
originathig in the vale, during the centuries of time 
trhich rape may have been cultivated in it. 

** In this instance, the rape was harvested as wheal; 
ieaped, hound, shocked, carried into the barn, cured in 
Ae straw, and thrashed out when markets and conve- 
Hiency required. ^ 

" The binding, while yet in i flexible statCj secured it 
from that waste by shedding, which is more or less in« 
curfed in handling loose reaps in a dry parched state, widi 
the pods ready to open with the slightest touch. 

** By setting it up in stooks, the waste committed by 
birds was much lessened, especially that by wood-pigeons, 
which settling upon the reaps, beat out tenfold what they 
eat; whereas in shocks, that which is beaten out runs 
down into the sheaves, and is saved. 

" In carrying, a tall pole was fixed at each comer of 
the waggon, and a large cloth thrown over them, hanging 

.. * It is a common pra^ice to tell the straw for some such trifling sum as half 
a guinea an acre, or less, to people who burn it for the salt which it contains ; 
virhile this straw, were it properly taken care of, and consumed in the fbld« 
yard, would be of much the same value as an equal quantity of any other straw: 
cattle have been known to advance in flesh more on this straw, than they pro* 
bbly woiild have done on anrother.— ^. T, 

in 
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in a bag, to receive the load, and to catch the shcdded 
seed. 

" To prevent waste in the bam, the floor of the mow 
was covered with soft hajy which stogs the running of tfaQ 
seed, and off which it may be easily gathered, or thrown 
into the thrashing-floor ; whereas straw being more open* 
admits the seed to run down among it, and is the cause o^ 
considerable waste. 

" The expence under this management, is comparative- 
ly much less than it is in a public thrashing, more espe* 
cially if the piece to be harvested be small, as four or Eve 
acres for instance, which create as great a bustle, and cause 
xtmost^ great an expence, as twice that quantity. 

^ By an accurate account of the expence of five acres 
of rape, harvested in the usual manner some years ago, the 
expence appears to be 23s. an acre. The same quantit]^ 
would now, under the present price of living, and tho 
present stile of treating upon these occasions, cost fron^ 
3ps. to 40s. an acre, 

*' By an account equally accurate and particular, it ap* 

pears that four acres and three quarters, harvested as wheats 

a very few years ago, cost only i6s. 6d. an acre, though. 

tlirashed out in harvest. 

J. d. 

" Reaping, three women at 8d. each, ^ X o 

Binding, a man ^s. a bpy 6d. - 26 

Carrying, three loads at is. 6d. - 46 

** Thrashing, three days in harve§t - ^6 
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But the saving of expence is far from being the 
greatest saving by this pradiice. The value of the straw 
ta cattle in winter, is found to be very considerable. The 
stover (that is, the pulls and points of the straw |)roken off' 

in 



In tlirashing), is as acceptable to them as hay ; and the 
tops of the straw are eaten with avidity, nearly equal to 
oat straw, better than wheat straw. If it be well got, 
Ac smaller butts will be eaten up clean. The offal makes 
excellent litter for the farm-vard, and is useful for bottoms 
lof mows, stacks, &c. &c*. 

** Setting fire to the whole produce of the field, is a 
barbarism which ought to be exploded. 

** Objeftionable, however, as the common mode of 
harvesting rape in this country undoubtedly is, it has, 
during time immemorial, been implicitly adhered to (the 
instance last mentioned only excepted), until this year 
(1787), when an improvemenrh^s taken place, which bids 
fair to effect a revolution in this department of the hus- 
bandry of the vale. 

' ■** In this improved method, the rape is all bound in 
sheafletSy about half the size of wheat-sheaves, withi green 
imderling plants of rape, or with long grass, or other 
'Weeds, with which the stubble of rape too generally 
abounds. 

• *« These sheaflets are laid lightly upon the tops of the 
stubble to dry ; not set yp in stooks, as in the instance 
^foove noticed. When they are half dryy they are, or 
ought to be, turned ; and when fully dry, are stacked in 
the field, 

** The sheaves are carried to the stack in sledges, each 
sledge being furnished with a cloth, or large bag, sup- 
ported by a tall frarfle, rising about four feet above the 
body of the sledge, which is light, and drawn by one 
horse. These sledges are loaded, that is to say, the bags 
are filled by women, and are taken to the stacks by boys, 

* " If we consider the nature of rape, how nearly it is allied to the turnip, 
and how gratefMl to cattle while in a green state, it \» no wonder that the pod, 
4Uid finer parts of the stems, should be acceptable to them in a state of dry* 
litn,**^AUn6aiJ*i Rural Econ, of Yorhh. 
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riding upon th^ horses. A large doth is ijta'ead by the 
•ide of the stacks for emptying tbd sledges upon* which, if 
done by overturqing them ; so that no time is lost eitbcf 
by the sledges or the forkers. h large pieee of rspe 9 
fooQ got together in this way. 

*^ When it is thus secured in stacks dod has taJb^ \^ 
beat in the straw^ it remains at the option of the owner 
to thrash it when^ where» and in what manner he pleaseaf 
diat is, as markets, leisuje, and other circumstaac^ may 
diredi him. Ic is observable, that rape-seed cured in stackf 
generally turns out a fine sample* 

^ One thing relative to this practice is too renimrkatdc 
to pass unnoticed : it has been the established, and I m^ 
ikrstand, the ordinary practice, during many years^ of a 
distrl£t (the £gton (juarter of the Moorlands)^ situated oat 
Hiore than ten miles from that part of the margin of the 
vale (Lockton) at which it this year made its entry. 

*< This is a striking instance of the slow progretl 
which practices in hmbandry, however excellent, makcy 
in travelling from one distri£t to another. How essei^i^ 
tially necessary then it is, to register them in the dtstri^ 
of their birth, or in places where they have reached the 
highest degree of perfeSion, and to distribute such regifiv 
ters reciprocally among the various distn(Sts of the island. , 

" There are no oil-mills in the vale. The only 
market is Malton, from whence rape-seed is sent chiefly,^ I 
believe, into tlie nianufadluring part of the county^ where 
oil-mills abound *. 

" The price^ ten to tliirty pounds a last, often quartern 
The produce of a middling crop, four quarters an acre; 
five quarters an acre have, not unfrequently, been pro^ 
duced. 

• Attoil-mili has been lattly crcdcd at Kirkby Moortide,— y. 7*. 
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" ^ The fiudluation of price which rap&'S^d k subject: 
to» beiDg in some measure^ perhaps, influenced by che 
success of the Greenland fishery, and the hazard to which 
tbe JCTQp is exposed, render it in^a degree unceitain. 

^* Frosts in spring, when rape is in blow, or in the cri- 
tical state between the blossoming and the formation of 
the pods, are its great;est enemies. In the spring of 1 783 
flduch mischief was done by frosts in May. One person 
had a piece of twenty acres almost destroyed by it. In the 
beginning of May^ this crop promised eight or ten pounds 
an acre; the soil rich, the crop on the ground good, and 
dML price above par. In the wane of May, the twenty 
acres were offered for twenty pounds ! a loss of one hun« 
4i«d and fifty to two hundred pounds in one article, and 
perhaps in one night. 

^ fiut every crop is subje£t to hazard, and to a fluflua- 
tion in price ; and although rape be liable to be cut off by 
frost, it rarely is destroyed by that means* Upon the 
whole, it may be considered as one of the most profitable 
crops in husbandry. There have been instances, on ccdd 
unproductive old pasture lands, in which the produce of 
the rape crop has been equal to the purchase-value of the 
land. 

** This produftivcness, or in other words, the profitable- 
ness of the rape crop, is, however, held out by some men 
as ah objedlion to its culture, under an idea that it mvtst 
impoverish the soil. 

" Does not every produdlive crop impoverish the soil ? 
Yet who will argue that good crops are less eligible than 
bad ones ? A good crop enables the farmer to replenish 
and meliorate his soil with manure and tillage, which ought 
(genially speaking) always to be in proportion to the re- 
cent produ£tiveness of the soil, and to the state of foulness 

and 
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and tilth, in which the nature of the retetot etopi hire 
l^aced it. 

" If in the culture of rape, the soil be pefmitted foBtf 
undisturbed either by the plough or the hoe, from seed<« 
time to har\est, sufiering weeds of every species to 
mature -and scatter their seeds, and to gain an e8tabli8h«^ 
ment in the soil ; and if at harvest the straw be burnt iit 
the field, and the ashes be sent to market, rape is in 
truth an impovei khing crop. 

'* But were the soil to be ploughed in autumn, and tor 
be hoed during (he ensuing summer ; and were the straw » 
fcc. instead of being burnt, to be consumed in the farm- 
yard, as fodder and litter, I am of opinion that rape in 
many c^es wodid be the most eligible crop the farmer 
could make clioice of. ^'^ 



TURNIPS. 



The cultivation of turnips is generally established 
throughout this distridl ; but the management of them is 
not equal in all parts of it. 

Preparatlon.'—Yi appears by the rotation of crops, that 
they generally succeed corn ; when that is the case, the 
land is ploughed in autumn, and made clean and fine by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings in spring ; it is then 
manured at tlie rate of from six to ten cart-loads of dung 
(each containing about thirty bushels), and sometimes of 

• ** Whether oleaginous, or farinacious crops— whether five quarter* of raf^e^ 
or five quarters of wheat,an acre — incur the greater impoverishment of the $oU^ 
is a subject which is yet in the hands of theory. While the food of vegetables, 
and the vegetable economy at large, are €o iihle understood as they appear to be 
at present, all argument respedling the comparative impoverishment of the soil 
by ditfcrent species of vegetables, must be iMliX^,"-^ Marsh nil's Rural Econ, of 
Yorksb, 
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from one and a half to three chaldrons* of likne per acte, 
and dien ploughed and sown. 

When turnips succeed clover or grass-seeds, it is com- 
mon to pasture the land with sheep, so late in spring as 
only to leave sufficient time for giving the land two of 
three ploughings, with necessary harrowings, Immediately 
before seed-time ; and in this course very little or no ma- 
nure is applied, except sometimes two or three chaldrons 
of lime per acre. 

I met with two farmers, one In Ryedale f , the othct 
near Scarborough ||, who have sown turnips upon old pas- 
ture-land, upon one earth : the latter has pra£tised it for 
four or five years, and both have found it to answer. I 
saw both their crops in the year 1793, which were sown 
in that manner, and they were extraordinary good* The 
soil on which those grew in Ryedale, was rather a clayey 
loam ; not what is generally thought to be a kindly turnip 
soil. Those near Scarborough were upon a good turnip 
soil, but the land had been in grass time immemorial. The 
mode of management is, to plough the land in winter pretty 
deep ; in spring, grass will unavoidably grow on the edges 
of the flag or sod ; this is kept eaten down with sheep : 
when the season for sowing draws near, the land is ma- 
nured with short manure, and extremely well harrowed, 
in which state it lies until a suitable season offers for 
sowing. 

When land is pared and burnt, if not sown with rape 
for seed, it is always sown with turnips on one earthy 
and certain, and generally good, crops are obtained by this 
mode. 

* A chaldron 6f lime is jft'bashtlf • 
■^ John Dowkra, of Salton. 
il JoBN MosHAMi^ of Seamtr. 
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S^.--^The storm turnip is generally scivni la Ryed^le^ 
This is much superior to the other kinds knovva here *^. 
it bulbs quackern the grain is finer, the skin thinner, and 
the crown of the bulb smoodier ; and conlK^ucntl]!^ it jg, 
less liable to he injured, by wet or frost,, than the other, 
kinds. This does not grow to quite so large a size asaomt 
others ; but that want is easily made up by leaving them: 
. SI little diicker upon the ground in hoeing : the Norfislk 
white turnip is the prevailing sort in the other parts of 
the Rid*Dg. 

Mode of Sowing. — ^In the nortfaeiu^ part of the vab of* 
York, ruroips are freqyently sown with the Scotch drill fr 
id ridgesy which are ploughed down, earthed vqp again, 
and hand*hoed, similar to potatoes : upon a wet or stiffish 
soil. It is an.esicellemt mode, as by those means^ soils ill 
adapted to the growth of that valuable root, may be inad* 
to grow it, with success, when otherwise they could not 
be obtained |f ; but it is often pradised upon a proper tur- 
nip soil, where its advantages do not app^r to counter* . 
balance die following disadvantages : the rows must ne« 
cessarily be so wide as to admit the plough to go between . 
them, and consequently, they are at a greater distance 
than is necessary for the turnips to obtain a competent 

* The sforre titmip it the sweetest^ and standv the winter 1»est; and tfav Wf^m 
Ci€e gnnrity i» greater Uma of any other sort.— JG?. Clea^ftr^ Esq* 

f This is a hand-drill» originally made in Scotland, and is calculated tO40iv 
the seed upon ridges. — J, T, 

jl Upon a wet stifEsh soil» the drill husbandry is very gpod, for it both oie« 
Horaces and drains it ; but upon a proper turnip soil, it is expensive and useless. 

In my.o|>itiai^ turnip«sfed ought to be ligbtlgt covered, for the greatest toiw 
nips, and the largest onions, are those which apparently sit easy upon the 
gtound. 

It is necessary for every former to divide his tnniip* landf" into two portions. 
The first to be sown in the first week in June ; the second about a month after. 
A neighbour of mine sowed his turnips under a light furrow ; he had a crop.— 
la a very dry leaioo, under-furrow is good management.—^. HmeddU, 

size ;> 
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lite* J thty will not therefore bccomi so htzvy a crop a» 
y^hetk sowed upon level ground. The tnrnips ^'ill als6 
be much more exposed to frost, and conseijuently not 
UtaM (tit wintet as well^ as if less elevated from the 
g^fou^ ; and what is of stiil mote consequence, so great h 
th6 daiigei^ of the sheep getting laid oh their backs in th6 
fiiri-ows during the time of eating them, that it is abso« 
Illtely necessary for the fold to be constantly attended. 

Several farmers in the vale, and also a few in Ryedale^ 
hate, got a drill for sowing turnips, made by T. Proud,' 
of Darlington, which fixes to the pbugh-beam, conse- 
quently sowing and ploughing is performed by the same 
operation t» This drill has Some advantages beyond any 
I have seen : the seed is deposited in the fresh mould, and 
tjpoh the riianure, whilst there is moisture in the soil (<he 
krid being manured immediately before ploughing), arid 
if the soil is sandy, there is no need of harrowing : thesd 
circuni^tahces have a great tendency towards ensuring a 
c*op.. 

CoolCE*s drill, and also one liiadc by oilc p£RitiNs, of 
St6cktbn, is used for sowing turnips, particularly iii th^ 
librthefn patt of the vale ; but much the greatest propor- 
^n of tufnips in the whole kidlngis sown broadcast. 

Quantity of &eid. — One pouiid per acre. 

Time of Sffouirtg — Froih iifter the first week in June, 
t6 the first week in July ; but they who cultivate a con- 

* I have always found, that turnlpt of the largest size are more woody, and 
not so good in quality, as those of a middle size.— J*. T. 

+ I have seen turnips often sown nearly in this way, only In place of a drill* 
machine fixed to the plough-beam, the common Scotch barrow was used ; thufti 
a man with a douUe-boarded plough, drawn by one or two horses, earths up 
the drills. The drill-barrow is fixed to his plough by a cord drawn along by ths- 
lame force : it requires a man or a boy to diredl it. In this way the ploughing- 
and sowing is done at once, and I have always found it of great advantage to . 
have it so, as sowing on the fresh-turned land is a great matter. I have^oftea. 
seen, and had myself, as good turnips as could be expe^cd on luid,-^Anotiym 
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sidcrablc quantity, wish to vary the time of sowing, as thtyc 
thereby come successively by rotation^ ready for the hoe^ 
and into use. 

Culture while growing. — Broadcast turnips are generally 
hoed once, and sometimes twice, but the hoeing in this 
country is not yet well performed,, nor are the people ex- 
pert at it : the general price for the first hoeing is 6s. per 
acre ; for the second, two, or three shillings. During thjeir 
growth, it is not uncommon to turn some lambs amongst 
them, to pick up the weeds, which they prefer to the 
turnips ; and this they will do for a considerable ttme, 
without injuring the crop ; but if the turnips have got 
large tops, the Iambs, by running among them, will break 
and injure them considerably, and impede their growth. 

Consumption, — The general practice is to consume 
them on the land where they grow, by folding the stock 
upon them with hurdles, or nets, on a small part at once, 
always adding a piece more turnips in addition to their 
last, as they are in want : nevertheless, considerable quan- 
tities are drawn, for the purpose of giving to milcli cows, 
or feeding beasts, either in the fold-yards, houses, or ia a 
grass field ; but drawing them to be consumed on a field 
of seeds, or of grass, by sheep or cattle, as a more 
economical mode than consuming them on the land where 
they grewy js rarely pradtised : indeed the general opinion 
is against it, from the idea that it is robbing the lax^ 
which produced them *. 

POTA- 

'* It is a fa^ which every one will admit, that tamips drawn and spread in a 
graM-field, will go much farther than when consumed on the land where they 
friew: from my own observation, there is near one-third difference. When 
turnips are much cultivated, it it now become the general practice to sow grass- 
seeds with the succeeding crop of corn which follows them, if the land is 
of pretty good <]iiality, and has been well manured for the turnips'; if a g«x>d 
crop of these has been obtained, the consumption of them on the land will makt 
it go rich, chat the succeeding crop of com will be greatly injured by running 
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In the dales of the Moorlands, they make use of sett 
pf their own growth, only endeavouring to plant them oo 
^ soil as dififcrent from that on which (hey grew, as they 
<:an : by this m^^ansj they in a great measure avpid the 
curl ; bqt in the lower parts of the Ridin^^ tl^e 9f^ts pf t\xp 
)cinds for the table are procured eithpr from U)? MpprUnuJ^ 
pr from Scotland) and it is found necessary to renew ^heni 
^very year, or at least every other *; for it is weU knowa 
that the produce frorp them rarely fails to be clear of curle4 
tops the first and second year of planting, but that in tb^ 
third they will be very generally curled. No other prcr 
vention is known here for this disease» or degeneracy* diaq 
Renewing the sets, and changing the seed and soil ; ix)r di4 
the surveyor ever meet with any one able to ^iffi tho 
pause f. 

When the top of the potatoe beeoqies curled^ it loses it^ 
fertility, rarely producing above one or two small poca-9 
toes ; but the ox-noble, champions, and red kinds, ari? 
iBLOt liable to this disease. The potatoe was undoubtedly 
introduced into Europe from America, soon after the dis« 
covery of that continent, but at what particular time, from 
what part of it, or by whom, history has not left us the 
record ; nor can the generally received opinion, * of their 

- * I got my potatoes to plant three years ago from the Eastern Moprknds ; 
tiiey were planted )n my light sandy soil at Brakenbroygh. I have had thre^ 
crops from the same seed in that land» without any renewal, all of which haye 
been pretty clear from the curl ; but this year's crop was by far the clearest of 
t^iatdisorder,— Af. G.^/^-^/^ J?j^. 

f A person in the vicinity of the Western Moorlands pradlised the following 
method of cultivating potatoes* and thereby avoided the evil of curled t(>pt, 
which he had before ejcperienced. Having observed in a piece of ground where 
potatoes had been set, a number of young plants of pofittoes, he drew them| 
aiid transplanted them the following spring; ; from these he obtained a variety 
of small potatoes, which hie used as sets^ and continued to transplant from 
these for four years, whei) \it had the pleasure of reaping a liill crop, without 
one instance of a curled top.— ^. Dinsdaie. 
' It is generally thought, that the curled topped potatoe proceed^ ffom a neg« 

]f4 of raising fre$h sorts from the apple or scfsd.— £. CUavcr^ Esq. 
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introdu&ion by Sir Walter Raleiph-, be by any 
means proved. They are at this time as generally cuiti* 
vated throughout the northern continent of America as in 
England, but no curled top, and no degeneracy of any 
kind, is there known ; that disease has not been long ob- 
served In England, perhaps not much more than twenty 
years, but it is now general; frequently whole crops are 
destroyed by it ; and it threatens, sliould it increase, to 
stop the cultivation of this most valuable root. The cir- 
cumstance of this disease being unknown in America, 
points out the probability of its originating in a natural de- 
generacy, the consequence of long cultivation in a climate 
uncongenial to the plant, and the want of attention in not 
recurring to the native country for a change of seeds ; and 
this conjedlure is much strengthened by the certain faft, 

diat where potatoes for planting have been procured of late 

* 

years from America, no alteration is yet known to have 
taken place in them, though cultivated for ten or fifteen 
years ; they continuing during that time to be as produc- 
tive as when first introduced, and not suffering any per- 
ceptible change. 

Setting. — The potatoes are cut into sets, each contain* 
ing at least two eyes or buds, and some farmers have them 
cut with more. These are placed at die distance of about 
ten inches in the furrows (the land being previously set out 
in one-bout ridges with the plough), which requires from 
fiffeea to tv/enty bushels per acre *, the manure (at die rate 
cf irom ten to twenty cart-loads per acre), being either set 

* I have known some people deposit their potatM sett ia hene-^ing, ia 
which they continued until they had pouted to a Modefaie kngth ; atew 
wards taking them out carefully, and planiUog them with a round stick, «c 
dihble, one by pae, scarcely suffering the top of tht young shoot to appear* 
If the grouad in which they are pleated be soaiewhat sbehartd from the 
cold, potatoes by this method may bo raised, yory tarty. The hone-daqg 
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ifi heaps in the field, or spread over the ridges ; whefe llio 
$rs( ipode is pradised, women or . children tat:e it; fiom 
^hose heaps in basketSf and lay it in the furrows oyer the 
potatoes with their hands ; in the latter mode* the manure, 
which lies upon the ridges, is pulled into the furrows upon . 
the sets with a moulding-rake or hoes. When the roA-*, 
puring is completed in either way, they are covered with . 
earth by the plough dividing the ridge, and making a fresh 
one over the potatoes*. 

Time of Setting, — The latter end of April* and all May. , 
Culture. — As soon as the plants begin to makie their ap- 
pearance above ground, the ridges are harrowed down, . 
and are suffered to reinain in that state about a week, when 
tlie weeds will again begin to appear ; the ridges are then ^ 
earthed up, and in a week or two as much of tne earth . 
from the sides of them is ploughed down, as can be done . ' 
without leaving the roots too bare ; after this, the tops of 
the ridges are carefuUy handrhoed, aqd. the earth which 
was ploughed from the ridges is again ploughed to th^n^ ; 
if aftenyards weeds should grow, tbey are again hand-* 
hped or weeded, after which, the earth is drawn up to the 
top of the ridges. The tops of the potatoes having by this 
tjme got to a considerable size, soon overcome all weeds, 
^nd consequently require no further attentipq tiU the time 
of taking up. 

Taking up, — This is done by passing a plough under 
the ridge, and thereby laying bare the potatoes t; or in- 
stead of the plough, a spade, or a three-pronged, fork, is 

* Though the pradlice of covering them with th^ plough is very commoOy yet 
It is not always done ; the ridges are sometimes hoed down upon the seta bf 
hand, and. the ground is left in a rough flat state ; when the potatoes are got 
above ground, they are earthed up by a plough, and are afterwards maiuyed 
similar to the other method.— Jf. T. 

t This mode of taking up the potatoes by the plough, is extremely ikrenly ; 
and because extremely wasteful, ultimately very expensive ; many by this ma« 
nagement are cut and injured ; these damaged potatoes being put' into the pie 
with the others, soon decay, and frequently are produdiive of great loss, by 
SAMIqi 9ibjers to decay about them.-^/r. iS*. 
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sometimes used to dig up the potatoes ; in either case, they 
are followed by women or children, who gather them, and 
put them either into a cart, or in heaps. 

Preservation. — After all the wounded and small pota- 
toes are picked out, the best are made into " pies ;*' these 
are large heaps of potatoes laid upqn the surface of the 
.ground (generally in an arable field), and carefully covered 
from four to six inches thick with straw ; a deep trench 
is dug round, close to the heap, the earth out of which is 
laid upon the $traw, and carefully beaten close and tights 
which makes it, in general, impenetrable to frost or wet. 

Produce. — From 2po to 3Q0 bushels per acre, of the 
kinds for the table, are esteemed a good crop ; and those 
kinds cultivated for cattle, will generally produce more by 
50 or 100 bushels per acre*. 

Effe^ of Potatoes on the SoiL — It is the opinion of some 
sensible farmers, that potatoes greatly exhaust the soil, and 
th^refpre oi^ght no; to be cultivated to a gi*e4t extent f ; 

while 

* Good potatoe ground, in my neighbourhood, letts for the sum of seven 
guineas an acre : 300 bushels is a fair average for this kind of land* and is. per 
bushel is a low calculation. — 06servathn~-Whta very rich pasture land 19 
taken up» the first, and sometimes the second crop (of cornj, except the season 
be very dry, lodges and rots upon the ground, from the great luxuriancy of the 
toil. In this case, plant the new taken up land with potatoes a year or tw9 
(using a common quantity of manurej, and the great luxuriancy of the 
^oil will be reduced to its proper medium, which in the succeeding year will 
produce a standing crop. From the above, it appears that potatoes exhaust the 
^il. — y. SmedMe, 

I have just been informed by a sensible farmer fMr. R. Graham}, that 
potatoe ground, after the potatoes are taken up, is improperly managed. — 
WhjBther the poutoes are taken up by a " gripe*' or plough, the land is left 
ynxkk an unequal surface, high and low, hollows and holes of all dimensions, 
and in every part of the ground, which being particularly mellow, absorbs 
every drop of water, and in the hollows or flats, the water stands many days, 
and deadens and starves the land so effedually, that it cannot be a matter of 
furprize that the soil is exhausted. To obviate this, the ridges, immediately 
after the potatoes are taken up, should be made sm^H and round ; I mean like 
(he barrel of a road.— ' J^. SmeddU, 

f This may account for a clause in a lease before recited, restridling the" 

(ukiVatioD of potatoes on each farm, \» an acre and an half.— y. T. 
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while odiers miintam a contrary opinion. My own ob« 
servation and pradlice lead me to unite with the latter : I 
have always found that the crop of corn succeeding the 
potatoes, and the seeds after the com, have been equal to 
those succeeding a crop of turnips^* 

It is well known, and generally allowed, that a wdU 
managed crop of potatoes, leaves die soil in a mellower 
and more fertile state than any summer fallow, or any 
present mode of cultivation of any other crop. This arises 
from the frequent stirrings in the fore part of summer 

upon most land, it is observed they do exhaust, and coniiderably.— ^. H. 
Potatoes ought not to be encouraged to great extent in the hands of the farmer^ 
but the growth should be confided to the cottager.— £. Cluevtr^ £sj^ 

* What is here uid, is not meant to recommend the cultivatioa of pocttoct , 
to the extinAion of turnips; the additional quantity of manure they requirCf 
will in most situations restri^ the quantity to a" few acres, and in such a quan* 
tity, where the'soil is suitable to them, it is my opinion they may be advan* 
ttgeously cultivated, apd ought not to-be restri^d by the landlord.*— J*. T, 

** Various are the opinions of professional n^en on this subjedt. One asserts 
t)iat they are great impoverlshers of the soil ; that they'are hurtful to the cort)» 
and ruinous to the grass which succeeds them. Another is clearly of opinioni 
that they are friendly to corn, and not enemies to grass. 

^' The dispute may perhaps be settled satisfactorily in this manner. 

*' The potatue contains, indisputably, a great quantity of nourishment ; and 
is therefore, perhaps, as indisputably a great exhauster of the soil. 

** But the quantity of vegetable nourishment carried off in the pota toe crop, 
is not the only cause of exhaustion : it is notorious to common observation, that 
this crop leaves the soil in a singularly friable fertile state, causing an abundant 
produce of the crop which succeeds it. 

'* If, taking the advantage of this prodigality of the soil, the husbandman 
keeps cropping it year after year with corn ; and when it will no longer answer 
his unreasonable expedlation, lays it down to grass, it is no wonder that it should 
be unproduAtve ; for having lavished all its riches on an ungrateful occupier, 
it is of course reduced to extreme poverty. 

" On the contrary, if af^er a crop of potatoes well dunged for, only one or 
two crops of corn be taken, and the land laid down to grass, while yet in a state 
of fertility, the potatoe crop is, to vulgar appearance at least, friendly to die 
crops which succeed it. 

**• Hence it follows, that land which has been cropped ^ith potatoes, should 
presently afterwards be laid down to grass, or should be timely replenished with 
a quantity ot manure proportioned to the degree of exhaustion it has under** 
gone."— Mi«i6a//'* Rur. £con, Yorks, vol. ii. p. 64 and 65. 
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^th \hf plough mi hoes, ibr the destrufUon of weeds ; 
fHe thick shade of the plants, which keeps a perpetual 
#IK>i9tia*€ iQ the soil, and the decay of so large q qqantity 
ipf U^ve$ and stalks* before and after the crop is taken up, 
all tend to enrich the soil. A question also arises, on the 
jfood sipd suppoit of this plant : do not all succulent plants 
(derive a greater proportion of their nourishment from the 
atmosphere by their tops, than those of a drier texture i 
This* though not capable of proof, is probably the fa6l; 
ifiod it is confirmed by the circumstance of all meliorating 
i;rpp^ being of a more succulent nature — as beans, peas» 
vctQk^h turnips and clover, than wheat, opts, or barley^ 
ixrbich ar^ exhayus^ing crops. 



RED CLOVER, 

Priparatlm. — Red clover is very Uttle grovm in Cleve- 
land, along the coast, or in the country about Northal- 
lerton. In Cleveland when sown, it is with the second 
crop of corn after a fallow, and it is allowed to remain 
for two years, when it is ploughed out, sfnd the land fal- 
lowed for wheat ; in that case, some people objeft to it, 
and say '^ it impoverishes the land, and fills it with 
quicks ;'* not considering that the evil is to be attributed 
to dieir'own bad cultivation, and not to the clover. A 
few, however, get into the excellent rotation of turnips, 
barley, clover, and wheat, upon lightish soil; which 
pnu^ice is becoming more general : in every other part of 
the Riding, clover is pretty generally cultivated upon gra-. 
yelly, loamy, sandy, or limestone soils. 

Time of Sowing. — Red clover is either sown immedi- 
ately after the corn is sown and harrowed in, or soon after 

ii; v^%& its 9ppei»iiance iabove ground. \ i^. t;hf ^st o^se, 

it 
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it is usually harrowed in, either with the bafck of the 
common harrows, or with a very light harrow used for 
such purposes ; in the latter case, the harrow is sometimes 
|]sed, hut a better mode, is brushing it with a bush of smaH 
thorns ; and sometimes the seed is not covered at all. 

^antity of Seed. — From ten to fourteen pounds (^see^ 
is- the quantity usually sown. 

Harvesting. — After mowing, the swathes are frequentlv 
turned, to prevent the under side turning yellow: this is 
continued until it is fit to cock, in which state it remains 
until it is fit to stack : when the crop is laige, an inoprove- 
inent of late has been adopted, that is, a small armful is 
taken up by the top, which is united by a twist ; three of 
these are placed together, leaning against each other, the 
end of the twisted part being placed inwards, to prevent 
their opening. This operation is termed " ruckling:" it 
is an excellent pra£lice, as it exposes the crop more effec- 
tually to the air, and less to the rains or dews, thati any 
pther mode yet praftised. Clover is rarely, and ought 
never to be, spread abroad, for that occasions great waste, 
by beatipg off the leaves, which are very easily separated 
from the stalk in a hot day. 

Jppricatian, — The first crop is almost always made into 
hay, and the second crop generally ; but it is thought by 
some intelligent farmers, that if only the first crop were 
mown, and the latter eaten with sheep;- or, if suffered to 
remain the second year, then also pastured with sheep, 
that the land would be kept in much better condition than 
when two or three crops are mown off it*, 

Jqhn 

* A large field of clover was cut at the usual time ; a smalt part was let li» 
grow, for the purpose of cutting, to feed horses ; the rest of the field was stocked 
with sheep, and eaten : the; owner expe£ted great advantage from the foil oC 
the sheep, and that the small part mown again for the horses would be injured-** 
iiwiis quite the contrary ; it had the best produce of com. Will it aot then up* 



UUTA-BAOA, OR. SWEDISH TURNIP. I57 

John Dowker, in Ryedale, is in the pradlice of having 
a few acres of clover to mow for green food for his draught 
horses, though he does not cultivate clover for any other 
purpose: it is given to them in the fold-yard, and he finds, 
that five acres of it will keep, during summer, as many 
horses, as fifteen acres of pasture, of good land *. 

Both turnips and red clover are generally found to an- 
swer.upon all soils, except clay f. 

The hay of clover being thought more nutritious than 
that made of blade grass, it is used mostly for the working 
horses of the farm ; by which means a much less quantity 
of corn is consumed, than is thought necessary to be givcil 
when the horses have hay made from any other grass. 



SECT.V. — CROPS NOT COMMONLY CULTIVATED. 
RUTA-BAGA, OR SWEDISH TURNIP, 

The ruta-baga has been sown in small quantities by a 
few individuals, most of whom approve of it, as it is in 

fetr, that it it not «iich bad management to mow twice ? Will it not be reason- 
able to suppose, that the excess of heat from the sun over-adted on the soil, 
which was kept exposed by the sheep grazing the part left to grow» toon got 
€fwzt toeiclude heat and retain moisture ? Clays are injured by summer faU 
. I9W,. and may not those soils that grow clover ? A few experiments more on 
thii head, might be useful. < Clover eaten with sheep, is generally kept ihort, 
and much exposed to the s\in.-^Aftoffymouj» 

Thift is a confirmation of the argument I have before advanced, on (he sub^ 
j^of fallowiag ; that land receives more benefit by being covered with a smo« 
tbering crop, than when the soil is exposed to the sun, at in a summer fallow. 

> * This is a pradtice worthy the attention of all farmers, and other persona 
^ho have draught-horses ; when green clover is given them in the yard, thert 
i^ a greater quantity of manure made than when suffered to go out to^pasture ; 
fhey are much sooner filled, and get more rest, and the saving if equal to tht ' 
above— /?. G. /T, 

+ VVho ever saw red clover fail upon day, if sown in a proper seafon, and 
well harrowed in }-'John Bailie, 

.:3r:.\/ high 



high pcrfcaion a full mdiith lat6r than the 6tW kin& ^ 
others disapprove 6f it, ds bcii^g dry, hatcl, irid thick-*' 

skinned, and con^qti^tttly, as th^y suppose^ affording little 
rtutriment*. 



* I have, for tfie last five years» growj) from tkb to five tcret of the nrta* 
baga, an4 fiod it a most excellent root. It should be seMrB thcuii a week or tea 
days before other turnips : in every other part of the cultivation^ the •«»•- 
treatment is required as in the common turnip, than which I have geoerallf 
had a heavier crop ; this, though to appearance not equal, being of a drV clost 
texture (inclining to that of a carrot), has in reality more suj^stance^ alldf is A* 
tremely nutritious ; my cows will scarce eat a turnip* after they have fed for i 
short time on the rata-ba^. The iftilk produced by it^ is of a richer quality than 
that produced by turnips, and the batter is better tasted, and of t fine cokftif« 
Sheep are extremely fond of this root, as are also pigs and horses s I bate hab 
ihem drawn, and kept until Midsummer, in great perfection, for my pigs, for 
which I think them equal to potat6es. They also possess another great advan* 
tage, which is, that they will stand the severest frosts, even if woundtd, Rooti 
pulled out of the ground, and in part eaten, have laid for months after in that 
situation, without suffering in the least. Another material eircumstance it 'at 
favour of the ruta-baga ; it bears transplanting as well as the rape, or cabbages^ 
^d where transplanted, produces roots equally good as where sown ; a great 
advantage this over turnips, as all parts of a field where the seed has missedy 
muy thus b^made to produce a perfedl crop, with little trouble or expence.—* 
J. 7. 

i find by experience, that tlie ruti«*baga is of very little value ; it is dry iod 
woody, without any feeding quality. — E. C/eaver, Esq, 

This is a yellow turnip, and excelleHt for the table, but too sm^i ibf fi^Mf 
use. — Cler, Ebar. 

The ruta.b<)ga is not the yellow turnip ; it is very diflferent in appearance: 
the top resembles the rape, or cabbage ; the bottom, above ground, is coVdf^ 
with a thick rough green skin, and the inside t»of the colour of a- yellow- tirf« 
nip, but v.ery different in eonststence. I have exfieriii need that thisrootf Is ca* 
p.\ble of mixing either with the turnip, or any of the cole tribe, CMse4iientiy 
it is Tery liable to degenerate.— y. T. 

An objedion has been lately started to the ruta-baga. It is said to be id' 
hard, as greatly to injure the teeth of the sheep that ittA upon it. Is this 
well founded, or, if well founded, might not the inconvenience be obviated at 
a trifling cxpence, by splitting the root iiito three or four pieces v^th a hoe or 
$pade> to fiicilitatc the feeding upon it? A few weeks maintenance of a floeky 
by means of this plant, after every other vegetable has failed in the sj^ingt it 
•f too great vaiuei for the use of it to be lightly rejedted.-^/^. 6'« 
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Weld (dyers' weed, reseda luteola) is very Httle grown 
in the North Riding, except by one farmer neat Scarbo^ 
rougli, who, at the time of making this survey, and for 
some time previous thereto, cultivated it to a considerable 
extent : he sowed it in the latter end of August, upon a 
summer fallow ; and it is ready to pull about the same lime 
the following year. In 1793, he worked a piece of land 
for turnips, but was prevented sowing it by the drought,, 
and therefore sowed it with rape, grass seeds, and weld 
seed, in July ; and in about a month turned his lambs 
into it. In November, when he gave me the account, 
the weld looked extremely well and vigorous. 

It is also sometimes sown among clover, and pulled out 
when it has got to maturity, before the clover is cut. 



FLAX. 



A LITTLE flax IS grown in Ryedale, and in some few 
other parts of this Riding ; but the quantity cultivated has 
been considerably on the decline of late years, the parlia- 
mentary bounty not appearing in the smallest degree to 
^encourage the cultivation, since the expence and trouble 
of obtaining it is scarcely paid by the trifling amount of it. 

Preparation, — It is mostly sown upon rich grass-land, 
after bemg once ploughed and harrowed fine ; and some- 
times upon arable land, made fine by repeated ploughing, 
harrowing and rolling, which mus>t be attentively freed, 
immediately upon sowing, from all stones and c\o<k ; for 
the plant comes up with a broad top, and 16 very weak, 

that 



tto Ft AX^ 

that it cannot make its vfij against die smallest Tuht* 
smce. 

A clayey loam, when well pulverized, produce^ lime of 
the bestquab'ty, but a rich sandy loam will grow as much in 
quantity* 

Sluanttty bf S«//»— Two bushels arc sown p^ actc^ 
which are harrowed in with a light short-toothed harrow* 

Time if S<m)ing,'^\j2&t week in April, and all May, 

Culture. — Hand-weeding, which is performed on the 
bnees, with great minuteness** 

Harvest. — The time of harvest is generally the latter 
end of July, or the beginning of August. If the crop be 
intcfnded for line of the best quality, it must be pulled when' 
the seeds ate fully formed, but before they arc quite ripe 
K the seed be allowed to ripen, the quality of the flax is 
injured ; it is rendered harsh, and the cloth made from it 
will nor take a good colour in bleaching. 

Praduce. — From thirty to forty stones per acre, a mid*' 
dling crop. 

By the records of the North Riding, it appears that 
the following bounties have been paid for the cultivation /[^ 
this crop, for the last ten years : 





^. s. tl. 


In fhc year 1783 


112 14 2 


1784 and 85 - 


57 15 2 


1786 


45 8 


1787 and 88 - 


35 16 


1789 


18 I 8 


1790 


43 4 8 


,1791 


28 5 6 



->i:. 



* " If, at the time of weeding, a piece of flax do not promise fair for a Ctoff^ 
it is always bad management to bestow further labour and expence upon it.' A 
crop of turnips, or rape, will generally pay much beuct than such a crop •! 
flax,"— Afwrj^. Rur, Ecun, Ycrhh. vol. ii. p. 72. 
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In &€ yeat" ijgi ' - 17 9 8 

1793 - 25 la 6 

1794 - * 7^0 4 



SAINFOIN. 

Very few acres of sainfoin are grown m this Ridings 
and not many calculated for it, as it requires a soil the 
inore calcarious the better : the cultivation of it, however, 
is beginning to increase upon the vein of limestone on 
the south side of the Eastern Moorlands; and has beea 
pra£bised, but to no great extent, for many yeats on the 
limestone soil on the nofth side of the Howardian hills*. ' 

Cuhivatim* — The seed is generally sown along witk a 
spring crop of corn, immediately succeeding either a tor-* 
orip .or a summer fallow: the next year, it is only just 
topped with the scythe, to keep down the weeds which 
^ow amongst it, as it does not flower till the second yean 

J«?^^— Six bushels per acre \. 

Harvesting. 

• *The land at Scawton, Cold Kirby, and MortoOi would grow excellent 

:ndtifoin» but has never been thought of; and they have scarce any winter food 

ifer their cattle : also some part of Sir Richard Johnstone Vakdik 

J3>MPD>'s estate is well adapted to it; but it is not praised. I allude ttf 

Silpho and Suffield heights*— jE. CUaver^ Bsq, 

f Great caution is necessary in the choice of seeds, for it is a izSt not ge« 
^jierally known, that sainfoin seed more than a year old, will not vegetatej 
and therefore it should always be bought where you can be upon a certainty. I 
l^ave been repeatedly imposed upon by the seedsmen, as it is difficult to distin* 
. gAvAi the difference between old and new seed, except by experimeiif, whicli 
comes too late. For this reason, seedmen ought not to have any seed in theic 
^possession in the months of May, June, and July, for such ^eed can answer no 
«ther purpose than that of fraud or deception, since, if used, it will be th^ 
<ertaiD means of destroy bg the farmer's crop. 

1 am the more particular with respect to sainfoin, because it may be sows 
Vith succeis upon land of the most inferior value ; and if well amended to, will 

h produce 






l6l . SAINFOIN. 

tJarvestlng* — The same as clover. 

Produce. — From two to three tons per acre, the first 
cutting. It is sometimes cut a second time, but more fre-^ 
quently eat with cattle and sheep ; but it should never be 
eat very bare, or the stock will be liable to bite the bud, 
or crown of the root, thereby destroying the embryo of 
the next year's produce. 

The hay is consumed both by horses and cattle, and ir 
justly esteemed very nutritious. 

It is not necessary to enter into detail upon the cultiva- 
tion of this plant in this Riding, as it is not well understood 
here, and little is cultivated. 



produce two tons of hay upon an acre» in a faTOuraSle season. At all erentti ft 
must not be stocked with any kind of cattle after Christmas, for they will de« 
stroy the bud for the next year. Hand manures seem the properest for Cncou* 
raging the growth, as common dung has generally too many other grass-seeds ia 
if ; and sainfoin will admit of no rival to come near ii.—E, Cleaver^ Etq, 

As it hasgenerally been supposed by the farmers, thatsainfbin is not a nativs ' 
of England, 1 am -enabled to rectify that mistake, by referring them to Kovtii 
Burton Eastfield, near Bridlington, where it is to be seen in abundaoee* anA 
growing quite naturally. The Hon. ThoMaS Howard, of Ashstead, in* 
troduced it into the British husbandry about eighty or ninety years since. The 
late Sir Willi AM St. Quint in, and my father, were the ^rst prometen 
of it in this neighbourhood. Such is the excellence of this valuable plant, that 
3t merits almost a volume to be written in its praise. I have not^eenHhe Der« 
byshire Report as yet, but am positive it would succeed well there, in all the 
limestone lands, particularly al^ut Tide&well, Braddah, and Castleton, ftt« 
and I believe at Chatsworth ; but I did not see a stalk growing in that coontry 
about twenty years ago; if there was any, it escaped my notice.— jf. Cieaver^ ' 
Msq: 

From the small quantity of moisture contained in the seed of sainfoin, I hart 
reason' to believe that if it were steeped a night or two before sowing, it would 
be of great use, as it would not only soften the husk, which gets too hard ami 
dry b> keeping, but would make the plants more vigorous. — E. Cieavrr^ Esf, 

It always flowers the first year, in the south of England. 1 1 is easily knows 
when the seed is more than a year old, as ft becomes invariably black after thai 
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TOBACCOi 

> ^His plant was much cultivated for a few years ptidr 
lb ihe year 1782, in the vale of York, about StillingtoA 
and Sutton, and also, in a less degree, in Ryedale. 
^ '* In this distri£l (Ryedale), it did not excite the notice 
of regal authority : in the richer parts of (he vale, where 
the greatest quantity was raised, it Was cured and manu<>' 
fiuSiired by a man who had formerly been employed upon 
the tobacco plantations in America ; and who not only 
cured it properly, but gave it the proper cut, and finally 
prepared it for the pipe. , 

*♦ Bvit in the vale of York, the cultivators of it met 
with less favourable circumstances. Their tobacco was 
p\;blicly burnt, and themselves severely fined and impri* 
toned. Penalties, it was said, were laid to the amount of 
thirty thousand po4inds*« 

•* This was enough to put a stop to the illegal cultiva** 
tion of tobacco. But, perhaps rather unfortunately, it has , 
likewise put a stop to the cultivation of that limited quan- 
tity which the law allows to be planted for the purposes of 
*physic^nd chirurgy.* 

^' The quantity of land allowed«to be cultivated for these 
purposes is, I believe, ialfa rod, which is somewhat more 
^in^teeH square yards of ground ; a patch of ground suf- 
ficient, under proper management, to raise tobacco enough 
for all the medical purposes of a farm-house rin which it 
isy on many occasions, tiseful» In cutaneous disorders of ^ 
cattle and sheep, it is universally applied* 

" I will therefore just mention such circumstances re- J 
spewing its cultivation in this neighbouifhood, as I coU 

* ** The pcnaitr, I beUeve, is loL a toi, or 1600I. aa tcrt ." 

L 2 levied- 
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}Q4 TQB;ACCar 

k£ted in the autmnil of 1782. I had not an ppportvo^ 
of seeing the plants on the ground. 

" The spect€5 was probably Nicotiana rusticay the Englisk 
iohacco y $0 called from the circumstance of its being die 
first species cultivated ia England. 

** The seeds werje procured at the sepd ^ps, anAhandttI 
about from one cuItivatoF to another. 

<* The seed-bed as rich and fine as possible* 

<^ The time of sowing, as soon as the weather beqame^ 
warm enough to make it vegetate ;, perhaps in April. 

** When the seedling plants were strong enough to bear 
removing, they were transplanted from the seed-bed to die 
patch on which they were intoaded to stand. 

" In the pradlice of one, they were planted out in quin* 
cunx manner,, a foot asunder : in that of another, in rows 
two feet apart, and one foot asunder in the rovys. 

^^ In both cases they were carefully hoed, and kq>t firee 
from weeds during the summer. 

** In autumn, when the flowers began to drop off, they 
were cut, and dried in the shade. 

" When dry, the leaves were picked oflF, and pressed 
down close, in casks or other vessels. 

•' The spring of 1782 being late, the plants did not, up* 
on weak soils, reach maturity before the frosts began to sel 
in. Hence a ricli forcing soil seems to be necessary to the 
culture of tobacco, in this climate. 

** The vegetation, how'ever, may be greatly forwarded 
by forcing the seedling plants in a hot>bed, and transplant* 
ing them out as soon as the frosts of spring are over.'*' 

Since that time, it does not appear that any attempts- 
have been made at the cultivation of tobacco. The people^ 
paying obedience to laws passed many ages since, tp en- 
courage our tobacco plantations in America, have ceased tCh 

cultivate 



TETCHES AND LEl^TXLS.— MUSTARD. iSlJ 

cultivate a plant to which our cUihate sieems well adapted^ 
and of which it might now be good pdicy to prdthdte the 
cidtivatioDy as we have long since lost the cotoniiftSy for 
the encouragement of which such rigorous laws were en« 
aded, and which .now stand on our books the instruments 
of persecution to tlie ignorant or unwary, and flo l6tij;er of 
fi^posed public utility. . 



VETCHES AND LENTILS. 

These are rarely sown as a crop, but tlie latter are 
sometimes sown along with beans, from which they are 
easily separated with a sieve; and it is thought they im« 
prove the quadity of the straw. 

Winter tares have only been sown by a very feW mdi- 
viduals, 80 that I am not enabled, for want of instances 
widiin the distrift under survey, to say much respecting 
diem ; but in m jr own praftice within th0 East Riding, 
they f»TC answered extremely well. 
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MUSTARD. 

A* CONSIDERABLE quantity of mustard is sown in the 
JBdighbourhood of York, and fields of it may |>e met with 
in other parts of the Riding. It is prepared for use in the 
city of York, where there are mills and machinery for the 
purpose ; and it is afterwards sold under the name of Dur- 
ham mittstard ; being prepared after the manner there prac« 
ttsed, or as was there first done. 

L3 Pre^ 
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|6$ TEASt£S» 

Priparaiion,^^Mmtatxi is sown either on land pared and 
l>urnt» or prepared and manured as for turnips. 

Se^d, ari^ljmc of Sawing. — Sow from one to two'pccks 
per 9cre broadcast, in the ^^ly part of May. 

Culture. — ^No culture whilst growinj;, except hand* 
^veedjpg, if necessary. 

Harvestmg.^r^^om with the sickle in September* ^i 
generally stacked in the field ; and thrashed out upon a clodiy 
at the convenience of the farjp^ri 

Produce. — Two <juarters per acre, is thought a good 
crop. 
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TEASLES* 

Scilf and Preparation, — Teasles will only answer upon « 
strong soil : if the land is fresh, they do not require much 
inanure ; they gre frequently sown upon pared and burnt 
land> as well as upon lapd ploug)ied out of SYr;irth» and also 
after a winter and spring fallow. 

Seedy and Time of Sowing. — Sow from one to tw:o pecks 
of seed per acre, a little before May-day. 

Culture whilst growings — Tb? surface of the ground, to 
the depth of about one inch and a half, is turned over 
with spades three times, vjz;. in June, 0(^6ber, and about 
Lady-day, at an ^xpence of about ^os. per ficrc ^^b 
fjme. 

'[jThe plants are $et put ^t aboi|t a foot distance, in the firsi 
pperation. 

Harvtstingy and preparing for 4farket,-~^Tl\ty are fit tQ 
r^ap, in the latter end of Augpst, or beginning of Scp^ 
tepiber : tliis is done by cutting them off with about nine 
ipcj^es of stalk, apd at the expence of 6s. per thousand 

lynches j 



TEASLtS. ''tij 

bunches ; they are then tied up for 5s. per thousand ; each 
bunch containing ten teasles. 

Produce. — Ten packs per acre is a good crop ; each 
pack containing 1350 bunches. 

fric^. — ^From three to five guineas per pack. 
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170 ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

Many dairy farmery think it of material consequence b) 
preserve some of their old pastures in an unimproved statft 
as the milk produced on them churns with more ease, and 
the butter keeps better, than if those lands, naturally ricb, 
were improved to their highest state : some have experi- 
enced, after their whole farm has been ploughed up, and 
the land highly manured, particularly where much lime 
has been laid upon ity great difEculty, both in making and 
preserving their butter in the warmer months of the year; 
whereas, before such cultivation, no such difficulty occur- 
red, and their butter was of the best quality. This throws 
much ligh^ on the cause why Irish butter is preferred on 
ship board, and in foreign countries, to English butter; the 
country is less cultivated, and therefore the butter is firmer 
*id more waxy ; which quality renders it more capable 
of resisting the vicissitudes of climate. 

The produce of meadows is various ; but many of the 
old fields in the vale of York, and Ryedale, are highly pro- 
du£live, though they have been mowed for ages, and rarely 
pastured or manured, and no means taken of improving 
them. Land of this description, which experience no im- 
provement of their crop,' or ihcrease of rent, from tlie vici-- 
nity of a town, may produce from one ton to a ton and ^ 
half per acre. 



SECT. II. ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

The sowing of grass-seeds, to continue as pasture for -a 
few years, is too little pra6tised in every part of this Ri- 
ding, though it is more attended to in that well cultivated 
pajt of the country lying betwixt Borough-bridge and 
Catterlck^ than elsewhere. 

Grass* 



AUTXFICIAL GRASSES. I7I 

Grass^eed§ are chiefly sown, with the intention of the 
hind remaining perix\anently in grass; and this is often 
dDne with the second trop of corn aftena fallow, when 
the land is become foul and exhausted ; nevertheless, there 
are several fanners who sow their grass^seed with the first 
crop after a fallow or turnips, and a few in Ryedale, who 
sow them upon a spring fallow, without corn, upon strong 
land, and find it answer much better than sowing them 
.' with corn. There is a very evident superiority in £sivour 
of this pradice, when compared with the other. 

The method is, to sow the giass-seed as soon in spring as 
the lan^ can be made fit; the tops of the weeds which may 
grow amongst them, are mown off twice in the course of 
summer, and die land rolled after. each mowing ; by au- 
tumn, if the seasop has been tolerably ^nvourable, a rich 
lu^uri^nt pasture is produced *. 

About 



* Why p(4 huf^rWttA } Should such repeated rolling be per&rmed oo all 
fmlt? SvtTplj not,^C/fr. Ehor, 

On dry tend soili, rolling will be beneficial* if done in a dry season. •^7. 71 

Although this method is well adapted to strong land» an improvement may 
\^ made u^n it, by sowing along with the grass-seeds one bushel of tares, 
or vetches. When this is praAised, the produce should either be eat off with 
•heepi or be mown for hay, as soon at the vetches are got well into flower : by 
this method, the produce mo*wn is rendered valuable ; but when nothing else 
tiun graM»seeds is sown, it is of very little vahit, rarely worth the ezpence of 
cutting. The seeds, thus having a free admission of air, will spread, and get 
•tr cn gt h &st ; and the tares springing again, will with the seeds form ia a short 
time a most excellent pasture for sheep. 

If the turet are wholly eat off by sheep, they should not be turned in until 
tbft ground is got well covered by the crop, and in such numbers as to keep it 
S>Q^rateIy eat down : by this management, a prodigious number of sheep may 
ke kept, in proportion to the quantity of -land ; by which means a great return 
0f manure ii obuined, to the improvement of the seeds. 

I find it the best pradice, not to sow the seeds until a month or six weeks 
after the last ploughing; in the fore part of that time, the land should be ma« 
a«ed, if necessary, with short manure, and repe^ed- opportunities taken in 
^ weather, to harrow it well ; and it should be once roHed ; by these meant 
Ibe weeds are destroyed, the land ge^ a oonsiderable degree of firmness, the 
iHf^^lr^ ii wfU mixed with the toil which lies wiihiA reach of the roots of the 

grass, 
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About Halnaby, they sow hay-seeds and red clover on 
their worst land, and let it lie about twelve years, and nu^ 
nurc it, whikt young, with fold-yard manure. 

Kind^ and ^ality of Seed. — The general pra£lice is t6 
sow white clover, trefoil^, rib-grass, and hay-seeds, widi 
which, some mix red clover ; some others sow rye-grass 
instead of hay-seeds. It is common to sow from ten to 
fouiteen poundsof small seeds per acre, aboqt half of whick 
is white clover. 

John Dowker, of Salton, sows, of white clover four* 
teen pounds, and of trefoil, rib-grass, and red clover, mixed 
together, seven pounds, and one quarter of hay-seeds, or, 
in lieu of the hay-seeds, two bushels of rye-grass: this is 
often upon a rich strong soil. £. Cleaver sows twent]^ 
bushels of well-dressed hay-seeds, ten pounds of whit6 
clover, and four pounds of red clover; but where the land 
is very shallow, two bushels of rye-grass instead of the 
hay-seeds. 

Several people will not sow hay-seeds, from a just idea 
that they are composed of " they don't know what," and 
therefore prefer rye-grass t» 

la 



grass, and the seeds lie at a, more equal depth than when the land it fresh ; if 
any weeds should afterwards appear, care should be taken to extirpate them.-^ 

y.T. , , 

* Trefoil is found to juiswer remarkably well for sheep upon the thin lime* 
stone soil on the northern margin of Ryedale. — y» 

-f The abuse pradlised by the hay-seed gatherers,'of late years, is become m 
notorious, that you cannot get any thing from them but a wild bent, <w ott 
grass ; for they have a trick of riddling out in dressing, all the rib-grait, white 
clover, &c. and leave you nothing but rubbish unfit for use ; tlie best kay*teede 
are produced from the old meadow lands. — E* Cleaver, 

il they are the produce of f^ne rich herbage, no obje^ion ought to be made 
to such seeds, because a name cannot be appreciated to each sort.— MC Fax* 

After the land is thoroughly cleaned from noxious weeds, and properly en* 
couraged for the reception of the seed, judgment should be exercised in pvo* 
curing good and proper hay-seeds to suit the nature of the land intended to be 
sown down* 

li 
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Id the dales of the Eastern Moorlands, it is the common 
pcadUce, if the land has not been longer than five or six 
years in pknighiag, not to sow any grass-seeds when it is 
kid down, but to let it acquire such a covering as nature 
'Will aflbrd it ; the principal part of this, consists of the mea- 
dow ^ft grass (halois UntataSf provincially, the Duffield 
grass), a very ordinary grass either for meadow or pas- 
ture *. The reason they assign for continuing in that old 
, praAice is, that if the land has not been ploughed longer 
than five or six years, it gets well covered in one year, 
sfcod that white clover does not suit their soil, except where 
it is sandy upon avshale. 

If land which has been a longer time than the above in 
ploughing, is wanted to be laid down, they sow rib-grass 
and bay-seeds, th!e latter being the j^roduce of those naru* 
ral meadows* 



SECT. III. — HAt HARVEST. 

In that branch of rural business, this district (excepting 
the dales on the Western Moorlands) is generally deficient, 

if it it up-Und, and free from floods, then procure your grats-seeds from the 
tetold up-land pasture, and not from low meadow, liable to be flooded. If ic 
comistt of ings, or low-land adjoining a river, then refrain from sowing hay- 
seeds grown on up-land, and procure your seeds from good low meadows ; for 
iStm seeds of up-Iand hay will not prosper well on low- land, nor the hay.seed» 
oC water-land upon ground not liable to be flooded.. This remark is of more 
isnportince than the generality of farmers conceive. Sow about eight bushelt 
c»f hay-seeds and ten pounds of white clover' seed to an acre. To procure your 
ittjf-seeds, ride into the neighbouring finps, see whieh of them has meadow 
(rowing that will suit your purpose ; by which means you may obtain your de« 
•ire« which is difficult ,to be done at the seedsman's shop, or with hostlers at 
Ibr public inks. — M. C. Steele^ 

* This grass being natural to the soil, seems to. demand attention, anj 
aught, Qoit likely, by cultoret btf brought to |ugh peife^on.-*-/#^. Fox, 
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no regulat- mode being followed. A great want of attain 
lion in general prevails, in. getting the crop dry iXrJth 9t 
little loss of the virtues of the grass as may be; In diit 
particular^ the western dales excel every other distrid of 
which I have heard. For the following account of die 
process of hay-making there, I am indebted to my friend 
William Fothergill*, ofCarrEnd. 

^^ Hay>making being of such great importance in agri* 
culture^ perhaps the method pra£tised in the dales of the 
Western Moorlands deserves to be better known ; but may 
we not £rst consider it as an axiom, that speedjf and tfual 
exsiccation is of primary consequence to the preservation 
of the virtues of dried plants, whether for medical or eco- 
nomical purposes ; and this granted, then let us see how 
far the pra(ftice in these dales is likely to obtain the desired 
end. 

" Mowing being the same In all places, I shall paw 
over that operation, and pfocfied to the next, which is 
spreading the swatlies abroad; this (provided the weather 
is promising), is always done as soon after mowing as the 
vacancies betwixt the swathes are a little dried ; but always 
with tlie hands, not with forks, the miserable invention of 
indolence : for if the hay-makers are expert, they will not . 
only do it in less time, but more completely than with 
forks. The grass being strewed equally, and laid as light 
on the ground as possible, is suffered to remain in that 
condition till next day, about eleven o'clock, when the 
upper surface of the grass will be found considerably dried 
and withered ; the hay-makers then begin at the side of the 
field farthest from the wind, and make the grass into small 
rows, which, if artfully performed, will expose an en- 
tirely new surface to the influence of the sun and air : this 

* The nephew of the late Dr. Fo T H K R G I L L f 

opera- 
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operation is performed with great facility*. In the even- 
ing of the same day, the rows are made into small cocks 
(^ foot cocks ') ; the next noorning, as soon as the dew is 
well evaporated, the cocks are spread abroad carefully by 
the hand; about noonfy when thought necessary, it is 
again made into small rows, called turnings, which, by 
varying the surface, expedites its complete drying ; and if 
die weather has been perfedly fine, from the cutting of the 
grass, it is found sufficiently dry to carry to the barn, or 
rick, if the quantity to be put together is not vei:y great ; - 
but if that is the case, it is sometimes made into large 
cotks, where it is suffered to undergo a slight fermenta- 
tion, but is never allowed to remain long before it is car- 
ried, as the base of the cock would be injured by the mois- 
ture of the ground, as well as the outside by the influence 
of the weather. 

•* In the dales, where the above method of hay-making 
16 practised, there is scarcely an acre in tillage. Hay is the 
jgrandobjecSt of the farmer, and he bestows upon it the most 
sedulous attention, and has many difficulties to combat : 
the season commences late, the surrounding hills occasion 
frequent and sudden showers, and the meadows, which 
are all natural, abound with the trifoUum repens zmitpratemtf 
rmmnculus hdbosusy repens and acrts^ spriraa ulmaria, san^* 
pdsorba officinalis^ plantago ianceolata^ geranium syhati- 
€um and pratmse^ betonlca officinalis^ &c. ; which being 
more succulent than the grasses properly so called, are more 
difficuk to harvest than ihe produce of meadows, where 
the grasses greatly predominate ; yet„ with all these dif« ' 
ficulties, more hay is reaped in these dales with the 
same number of hands, than in any other place I have 

* By the rake»head. Theiie is a particular art in this moTemeiit of the rakt, 
which I have often attempted to teach the hay-makers of the North, hut with* 
^tfStet,^ J, Bailie. 

' f I suFpote in fine weather, ten o'dock.«-7* BaUie* 

seen. 
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seen. Tthe excellence of this method consists in trstpoAllg 
as grtot a^ surfkce a&; possible to tht influence of the sini 
and air, and varying that surface as often as necessary, by 
the most simple operations; by which means the whole is 
cquaiiy and readily dried. This certainly must be prefer- 
able to the pra£tice which prevails in hiany parts of Eng^ 
land, of letting the grass lie several days in swathes. THd 
operation of' the dew by night, and the sun by day", de- 
prives the upper surface of smell, taste, and every essential 
of good hayj wliilst the under part remains green* as when 
cut ; it is then carelessly thrown abroad with forks, and 
suffered to remain till dry enough to be carried. Let rea- 
»on and experience determine, whether hay reaped in this, 
or the maimer first mentioned, is likely to be more nUtri* 
tive and more palatable.'* 

In the gener^il pradlice of hay-making in this country, 
two bad customs greatly prevail — the grass is left too long 
imturned in the field after the scythe ; and the cocks (or. If' 
made into ^' pikes**) the pikes, remain too long in the field 
after the grass is made into hay: the former custom arises 
from ignorance or inattention; it was the pra6lice of out 
forefariiers, and therefore is still thought binding on ns, 
their children : it is not unusual for it to remain in this 
&(ate, till the fog that is growing, and the grass that has 
been cut, are become equally yellow, from the exclusion 
of the air, and the damp state in which they have S6 long^ 
remained: grass ought always to be spread as soon as pos- 
sible after the scythe, as soon as ever an hour or two of 
sun and air has dried the surface of the ground. The last 
custom arises probably from tlie almost universal pradlice 
of stacking in the field, and the fondness of the farming 
men in shewing their skill in making large stacks, in 

>yhich they greatly excel in many parts of this county. 

« 
• Or, what U worse, it turns yellow.— J*. Bai/ie, 
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Iti this case, the hay» after it is made, must necessatily re- 
iaain some time in the field ; for the stack can only be 
made gradually ; it must have time to lettle, and cannot 
be finished at less than three or four intervals ; and these 
iMtftirals are frequently protradlcd, by thd hands bijfiing 
taken away for ochef employinentSi the masted confiding 
jn the hay being safe alt this time 9 yrhereas, by its expo- 
sure in that loose state^ it is liable tt) much injury ; winds 
blow it about^ the outside is injured by tbewe^er; andby 
th? bottems on the earth the vegetation of the fog under 
it, entirely prevented : to reiDedy this in some degree, an 
expedient has been adopted, which is^ to put the hay int0 
pikesi that is, larger cocks, containing about a load each, 
tiUsuch time as it is fit to put into tlie stack,' or the stac]c 
can be finished ; but this is at best a palliative, as in this 
state it is liable to considerable injury*^ 

•Hay is not often housed in the distri A undef survey, ex- 
cept in the Moorlands ; and that most economical stnicr 
ture, a Dutch barn (a roof upon pillars), id rarely to lie 
met with out of the yard of a gentleman. , 

A gentleman in this district, has frequently found it cirf 
great advantage to salt his hay^ when it has received much 
rain in the field, and particularly the second crop of clover,: 
the salt checks the fermentation, and prevents moulding. 
If straw be mixed with such hay, the heating of the stacl^ 
is still farther prevented by the str^w imbibing the mois* 
itire. Cattle will eat such salted bsiy> and even the straw 
tdixed with it, more eageiiy th^n bietter hay not salted^ 
and thrive faster upoh itf* 

* In precarious weather^ ^uttlrig hay into pikes ycf tl fttu dajft, ii ao ulti^ 
to«hbd,— J. Ri 
f This can ao longer be dohe with taU at 141. a bttthtL-MT. 1^. 
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The usnal time for breakrng the pa^tores, fe 4ie yffk 
of May ; from i^hich time they continue regularly sto^keS 
until about O£tober, when, if the stock consists of mildh- 
C0WS9 or feeding caide and sheep, they are remoYed to 
** fog" (after-grass) ; the pastures, with the addition 6( 
tiie stubbles, remain stocked during the wmter with store- 
•sheep, or lean cattle ; but the latter are by nbafiy farmm 
'taken into the straw-yard for the nightv The herbage of 
(be pastures is thus completdy destroyed before wmtCFf 
and the land thus tet't naked is starved, and the growth of 
rtioss greariy encouraged, to the almost certain ruin of the 
grass-land. An instance has not occurred in the course of 
ftis survey, of the praftice of preserving 2 considierable 
part of the summer growth of grass upon the land for spring 
feed ; a practice well worthy of attention. This winter 
clothing enriches the swarth, destroys the moss, and by 
keeping the roots of the grass warm, causes an early vcge- 
-tation in spring, when the scarcity of the herbage so much 
enhances the value of it. On farms, the soil of which is 
•not adapted to turnips, this pra<Skice would be peculiarly 
beneficial. 

In March, the land intended to be pastured the ensuing 
summer, is, or ought to be, freed, and the stock put int^ 
ihe land iotended io be mown, where they remain undl 
those pastures are broke, in the beginniiig of May. 

In the dales of the Moorlands, the lower lands only are 
adapted to meadow, consequently the land cannot he 
changed .ab:^4iak:ly'£rom meadiow to pasture, a« may be 
pradtised in many other parts of the Riding, though there, 
as before noticed, the practice is not suflBciently attended 
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to. There are thany instances of cow-pastures which have 
bean invariably summer^fed during several generations*. 

The best farmers usually pasture their new-laid ground 
the first two years, and that chiefly with sheep ; as shee^l 
improve grass-la^^ jtndfc Atfi finy och^ kind of stock, 
both by their treading mord lightly and unifoimly, and by 
tfie dung and urine being moJC regularly dispersed ovet 
the land. But the praflice of eating them very bar^ 
during the- first autun^ and winter idftcr sowi9K, ^^ ^"^ 
mowing them the first summer^ is too prevalent^ Such 
pradkices are the ruin of seeds f* 

Nothing particular occurs in die manner of gracing, 
fee<!ing^ or stockings the' pastures of this distrift: the. 
Itock is of such various sizes^ and the land of 6uch various 
qualities, that no useful average can be stated < the Moor* 
buads starve one small sheep on half a score acres, and pas- 
hires on the low lands may be produced which will graze 
in ox, or keep a cow of the largest size, on one acrei 
"The prafilce of shifting thestock from one pasture to an- 
other^ of mixing different kinds 6f stock together in a due 
propprtion in the same pasture^ and understocking wit& 
sheep, pastures destined for feeding larger cattle, is not 
gs well understood in this distridt is in many other parts of 

England. 

■ " " »^ 
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*- Good ol4 ^t^re-landt may ht much improved ^ beSnf^nldfrii onctf m 
three or four years i by this mode of management, the herb^ft wHU bectfqf 
fweetefi ^nd the feeding more reg^lajti I mcao, all tufti aad patcbet of frast 
will be taken awayi— ^. Smcddle, 

• f Parturkif n«w.la}d ground it mott eftCfllknt manUfclneM'; thtf teveni 
IpafMf , by bcio^ frequently cropi^dy becdsie not only ^rqver ia iia^pre, \^ 
louch more numerous. Stock, when depasturing new lands, ought to b* 
often changed ; if ever you over-eat them, they whi require some time to fcL 
••mer iheinitual • igDUTi 

New-^id grounds sometimes give sheep the |pt» ptftioilvly tbccft or f^stt 
years bid on iadiffercAi soil.— J^.SMfi(//r. 
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CHAPTER IX. 






GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

.MANUFA-CTURES haying fortunately made butlitde 
progress in this Riding, thqre are not many large to^vnv 
and iconsequenti y the public gardens are not very extqisiv<^ 
though. equal to the demand which is made for vegetable^ 

The farmers in general, are very inattentive to their 
gardens, probably in consequence of their using for culi- 
nary purposes, few vegetanljes except potatoes and turnips^ 
which are the produce of their fields. The gardens of the 
labourers may frequently be seen better cultivated than 
those of the farmers ^ because the labourer occupies no 
othcr.land, and his garden is. appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of. potatoes, and other useful vegetables, for his family. 
.»*-■•• ..... - •. , 

Some pay mucli attention to their little gardens, and hold 
out the prospefl that others would do the same, were only 
a little ground annexed to their cottages^ which is top sel* 
dom the case.. \ 

Gentlemfen*s gardens do not come under our survey ; it 
is therefore only necessary to say, that> in many instances, 
in this Riding, their cultivation is carried on to as great 
^perfe£lion as in any part of England, and that horticuU 
lure is no where, iu general, better understock! than by tha 
gard<5ners of this dfstrift. ' 

There aic two or three considerable nursery -gardens iri 
Chis Ridini;, that raise large quantities of forest-trees, and 

sbrubsy 
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shrubs, for the supply of the pubh'c ; the proprietors of 
v^hich contra£t to plant on an extensive scalei and at rea* 
sonable prices. 

Plantations of a mixture of forest-trees of tivo years oId» 
and planted at about ibur feet dlttanoe, are made, at from 
three guineas to 4I. per acre, and of trees of three years 
old, at from 5 to 61. per acre ; and all failures replaced for 
two years succeeding. 

The orchards are likewise not extensive, and much less 
so in Ryedale than they were a century ago, though they 
are very fruitful in that distrift, as well as in many other 
parts of the Riding ; and there is no doubt but the cultiva- 
tion of them might be very profitably extended, for the 
purpose of beverage. At present, considerable quantities 
of apples are sent to Leeds, and many from thence into 
Lancashire: these are markets which would takeoff much 
UrgjST quantities than can at present be spared. 
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C. S. DuNcoMBE, Esq. and Lord Carlisle. Witbiii 
the memory of man, full-grown timber abounded in many 

parts of the distrift under survey. 

Management of fVoods. — Many of the woods are under 
the course of what is called spring-fellings that is, felling 
the whole growth of the trees and underwood as near as 
possible to the ground, but so as not to injure the crown of 
the roots ^. By this management, a fresh and numerous 
succession soon arises from the old stool, and from the see4 
scattered on the ground, which, after being occasionally 
thinned during the period of their growth, and having 
been well defended from cattle, in about thirty years are 
again ready for the axe. Oak, ash, and broad-leaved elm, 
are equally capable of this re-produ(5tion, of timber from 
the old root. 

Spring wood, from its age, is of course small, but serves 
for m;iny purposes of husbandry and country use. 

Some, in going over their woods about every twenty 
years, raise a constant succession of timber, by leaving 
each time a certain nuuiber of the most likely young trees 
on each acre, and a certain number of every preceding 
thinning ; so that at the same time they leave a considerable 
number of trees of twenty years old, they leave also a cer- 
tain number of twice, three times, four times, or upwards^ 
of that age; fewer of each in proportion to their age. This 
method seems to raise the best trees, and greatest qu^lntity 



* Care should be taken to leave the stopl round and smooth, to prevent the 
lodgement of wet.— CV^r. Ebor, 

Where a succession of wood is wanted, grub-feUing ought always to be 
guarded against : if the purchaser of the wood is not restridled from it, interest 
wlil induce him to it, as by that means he will get one or two feet more tim* 
ber in a large tree, and which is so much more than he pays for, the tree being 
measured only from the surface of the ground. This mode of felling, entirely 
destroys all succession, and is onf; principal cause of the great decrease of oak 
timbcr.~r, lYietiman, 

of 
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'Riding, IS as near the truth as could be' ascertained during 
the present survey; but is thought to be wicHin the 
quantity : 

acrei^ 

The coast, - * 3^00 

Cleveland, . - * l^CXD 
The vale of York, with the Howardlan 

hills, .. - ^ 1 1 006 

Ryedale, with the East and West Ma- 

. rishes, - - - 6000 

Eastern Moorlands, • 'i- 3000 

Western ditto, -^ - icxxj 
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Exclusive of the above, the North Riding produces a 
Considerable quantity of timber in the hedgfe-rows, parti- 
cularly in the vale of York, the Hbwardian hills, and 
Ryedale; though in them, as well as the Wood-lands, far 
les^ ilbw than at no distant period heretofore ; nor has ther 
si^e of the timber that remains, decreased faster than the 
number of the trees. There is reason also to believe, that 
woods formerly covered great trails of country, where not 
a tree now remains, and which, it is the present opinion, 
are incapable of growing timber ; but evident remains of 
trees, and traces of woods, still indicate that the Moor* 
lands were once a forest. The spontaneous produce of 
the Wood-lands is principally oak, ash, and broad-leaved 
or witch elm ; the produce of the mountains, mlich birch 
and alder ; and of the hedge-rows and cultivated places,, 
various other trees, the consequence of improvements and 
art. 

Large full-giown timber is now become very scarce ; 
and the Surveyor is unable to mention many estates on which 
more than a few such trees can be founds except those of] 
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rer^ properly called waversi from th^ir. being agtCiteft kjr 
every breeze^ These starved aod deserted orphans rardjr 
make any progress beyond dieir present state : they becoifie 
stunted in their growth, and genek-ally atiive at a. prCHUK- 
ture ^nd. Had these thrifty saplings been cut down with 
the ffst of the wood, the' shoots from them would prdhiblf 
have formed the future timber ; the best of which is after- 
Wards lost) by the expe£btion of gaining some advantage 
from the already acquired growth of these yoting trees ; aa 
eKpedlation almost universally disappointed. Thii is pr6b 
bably the worst mode of managing wood-lands, thione^hat 
most seldom succeeds^ and which is now going jfasc out of 
use. 

Woods under the best Ihanagement pt-a&ised in ffak' 
country, are held to pay very well oti any soil ; in ttaniy 
instances, from las. to 15s. per acre, where- the landi 
though capable of cultivation, would not be Wonh as Much 
if cultivated ; and that rent will be produced on many of 
the steep and rocky hill sides in the Moorlands^ whicl), if 
not covered with timber, would be of no value at all — a^ 
great encouragement this to the care of the wood^lands, but 
to which attention, is too seldom paid. In general, the 
wood-lands of this district are much negleiSed. 

Selling. — It is the pradlice in this Riding to sell the falls 
ef wood to professional wood-buy ersy who cut up the tribes 
iti the woods, according to the purposes fot" Which {hey ir6 
^st calculated, and the most valuable. It may happen, 
that irt a trfee, there may ht some particular bend, w'hidi 
may be of double, the value for ship-timber that it would be 
for any other purpose, while another part of the tree mzj 
ht of the greatest value for house-building, or for partidu* 
laf purposes of manufadlures or husbandry. Cy this mod^ 
of manufadluring the timber, by means of a mkldle nfan 
tetwceA the grower and the consumer, much, inconvcni- 
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cjttoe \t abided : the con^mef , let him be ship-btitldef pf 
hoUsd-btiitder, can Sdit hitkiself with sucfh pieces 9i are 
best eitlculated for his pufpose^ wtthout the ineonvenietice 
oT ptirchasiiig along \<rifh them a quantify of timber Mi 
calculated for his business. 

An the ship-timber gf oWft in the Rising, fs rfius cnt tip in ^ 
the woods, info shapes ready for the builder td tn^tke use of. 
Ih a country where carriage of timber is so expeusfve as 
in sortie parts of this Riding, owing to the d}fli(?uhies of th* 
Aads, and the distance it is carried by land to the yards, at 
an expenee amounting, in &ome instances, to one-half of 
its value, or upwards, this mode of manufadlure causes an 
essential saving to the ship-btiildefS. Trees may have ifn- 
pKerfeSions, which, till they are Cut into, may not be dis- 
<;overcd: by cutting fhem u{) in the woods, these blemishes 
are probably detefted, and the heaty ekpence of carriage 
iSf sudh fafulty and Useless timber is saved to the bililddr. 

This knowledge of adapting timber to its futuTfJ purposes 
in ship^building, is peculiar to the woodmen of this part of 
England, and the application of it highly valuable to every 
one concerned in the timbef, to the grower, the purchaser,- 
and the customer ; in rtiost othcfr parts Of England, it is 
apprc^hended that the rimber is carried to the ship-yard, 
rough as it grew, which renders the carriage more difficult 
and expensive, and is frequently attended with conside- 
rable loss. The trees are here usually felled, as well as 
|>ark^d, cut up, and squared by the ton of forty feet ; thoi ' 
usual wages, is. per ton for felling ; Squaring the finest 
wood, not under 2s. 3d. or cOarsest not above 35". : a good 
workman, in tlie long days of summer, will square a tonr 
of the coarsest tittiber. The ports of Scarborough and 
Whitby consume most of the ship-timbet produced in this* 
Riding, except such as may grow towards the western 
jtouncjary ; the present prices there are about 3I per ton,' 

or 
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or IS. 6d. per foot, delivered in the. yard; and tliough, 
ship-cimber is now extiefnely scarce, the joiarkets are 
over-stocked; so few ships being now (January 1798) 
Uuilding, the consequence of war^.and of the carrying- 
trade being diverted into other channels. 
. The oak-timber grown in great part of dbis Kiding, 
though not large, is most excellent ; produced, as it cliiefly 
IS, upon sound, and often rocky, ground, its growth is very 
slow, which renders it extremely hard and durable ; and 
probably to the use of much of it, the ship-buiUers of 
Whitby owe their riches, and the ships they build, their 
great celebrity. 

Ash timber, which grows abundantly, apd to great per« 
fedlion in this Riding, is particularly valuable in a dairy 
country, for the purpose of making butter- firkins ; and 10 
their manufa£lure it is chiefly consumed; the rest is work* 
ed up by the cart-wrights, for husbandry purposes: its 
present price is from is. to is. 6d. a foot, according to 
quality ; a price as great, on the spot where it grows, as 
that of oak at the place of consumption, where tlie price 
has been greatly enhanced by a long land-carriage. 

Plantations, — Planting, considering the great number of 
proprietors of extensive estates, and the great proportion of 
land which lies in an unprofitable state, and is fit for little 
else than being planted, has been very little attended to. 

The late Sir Charles Turner made some extensive 
plantations on the Eastern Moorlands, near Kildale; but 
as he died soon after, they have not received that atten- 
tion which otherwise might possibly have been shewn to 
tbem. 

One very extensive traSl is entirely destroyed ; and 
though a considerable number of acres remain in other 
places, which are thriving, v/here the trees stand sufii- 
cieatly close to shelter each other, yet even in them, ii\ 
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ttikny places, they are very thtn': whdfh'er they 'Were ori- 
ginally planted so, or have become so by cnsualties, dooi 
not appear; those that are left, however, shew that trees 
tviH thrive upon the highest, most exposed, and barren of 
the moors. 

The kinds are chiefly Scotch fir, larch, and spruce, 
^ith some oaks and a few beech* 

Considering the disadvantages which these plantations 
have laboured tinder, the trees that remain hold our suflS- 
cient encouragement for planting in that country. 
■ The late Francis Cholmeley, Esq. ind his son, 
Francis Cholmeley, Esq. of Bransby, have made 
some considerable plantations, chiefly of larches and firs; 
tipon the sides of thd hills, and other bsKren parts of thei*^ 
estates, which were not worthy of cultivation. " '' - 

The plantations were begun about thirty-erght yeart 
iince, and have been annually increased from that time : 
abme of the first-planted larches have been cut down, and 
measure ftx)m forty to iifty-five feet in length, and from 
three feet to four feet four inches in girth. ' 

Francis Cholmeley has found that the timber of 
the larch is' viiry durable for every purpose* : he has used 
it fbrgtrte-posts, and has had some of them taken up after 
filving been in the ground eleven years, which, he says, 
were as sound and perfe6l as when cut out of the tree. 

The plantations already finished have a pretty large 
mixture of firs and other trees ; but the larch being so much 

^ At A proof of the durability of larch, tome posti made of small lanh trecit 
Bot squaring more than three or four inches, were set in the ground in tha 
apring of J779, nearly the whole of which are still standing (1798J, and appa* 
rently sound ; a rail made of a small tree, not more than two inches diametef 
•t the small end, has been in use from the same period, and has still some of 
ibe bark adhering to it : though all sap, and ezpoicd thui to ibt air and wea* 
thtr, itis still pkrfit^yaound.— /r, A', 
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inorc raluohlet tlv-nriaf so wdU and being of kquoli ^okk 
growths he ioterids, in future^ chieiix tp pbftt it 

He iCiiiau^fiQs his plantiog to to$l him not more tbao 
l^os. per 9c;rey at the utmpst^ aft he 13 io the practice of 

raising his own plants in tlie following ooianner : 

The becjs oo which the seeds are to be sown» are dug la 
the springy and the* larch cones laid upon tlicir suiface % 
tbeqe the ^ujot and winds dryiog^ caose them to opeo^ and 
shed a considerable part of their seed ; and the conei are a& 
terwards beaten to get out the remainder \ they aie tbea 
covered very slightly with earth, and kept qleaa weeded. 
At fir$t» great care is necessary to keq> the firds frooi 
theiDy otherwise they will pick off the seed from tb^ head 
|tf the plants just peeping above ground. 

The plants are pricked out at one year old; and he fi^ 
it best to transplant them a second time, and finally y^ts 
them out» at four ycar$ old^ though those which have been 
only once rcmovedi answer to be planted out at tfarea oc 
£;)ur years old ; but the roots are not so good as of those 
which have been twice transplanted. 

In 17919 Thomas Richardson^ of Handale^bhey^ 
planted forty acres of land with mixed timber trees^ which 
were thriving well in 1795, and for which a premium was 
granted him by the Society of Arts i an account of which 
may be seen in the fourteenth volume of their Transa^ 
bonsy for the year 1796. 

Several plantations have also been made in the w^stera 
part of the Riding, whidi are generally thriving^ and 
Ukely soon to repay their ownen^. 

* Scotch firs, on the westefa hilts, tit ijibre diflficult to rear than the larch ; 
|o much tOf rhat the former are frequently destroyed by either too great heat of 
levere cold ; besides, tf.sheep reach them, they eat the Scotch fir sooner ihaA 
ibe Urcb. The ground s^hould be draio^d iJ?om ^zxtt^^Anofiymaus* 
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proper map^^eat of tho^ w^ch are qqw growing 
tberci is very evident^ : tenants,, qq fioqae ^sta^f^y iro Stt£^ 
lered to lop die bedgeHrpiw tioAber ^ \n dQiag whicbf largo 
Jbpughs ar^freqv^pt^ly cut off in s^ very rcmgib cpa&aer, S9 
^ tp ];etain water ^ this causjcs the heart pf tb^ stoql of the 
branch to decay, ^d ii^ ^, f^w yearf> water penetrates the 
main trunk, whereby the timber i^ greatly injured. In a 
publication, enticLed *^ Planting, and Rural Ornament,^ 
aa excellent mod^ pf i^fwu^agement of bedge^row timber h 
^e9oauoenfipd;.^q4«M i( i& ei^t^emely desirable^ tha^ tbi^ 
I^tberta ni^gledted d^p^iftim^it of rural economy, should hp 
Wttcr attendcj to, I shall here quote it. 



* U appnrt to tm% fraat tbt iioit accunte oVsonrationiv that in ten tffl»m 
ceqtttfXt thficft wiULbe a gr^at a^uutf of wood io the North Riding of Yorl^ 
The axe is often heard, but the planter is seldom seep. 

The great quantity of wood which has lately been cut downt>iit of (he faedgi^ 
•ffwii .maM the fovotiiy fouok left iiertHcy boith in afpafranct fq4- i4 reality* 
The society of trees in hedge-royirs, in my opinit^^ tend greatly to fw^^te^ (hp 
northern climate. The farmers say, "knock them u^, no com will grow 
-star l^en ;" not conaideriog, that the general fertility of his soil greatly- ie» 
^^^tfid^upoQ tKa sheiiMT it re«^ivea firom hit neighbours' woods tfnd tttkK Ue 
icho cuts down, and qegledy pla/iting trees, steals from the commui^y ; h^ 
' idbt the AgricuUural Fund. 

W« hxrc no reguisr wtods in the Htmdivd of Gilling West woith notk^ 
i^eMr- M;i.SANii.'8 9a4Mr..Q^liAPQCK'a; the former abouodst with. fin* 
•hipttimber; but being situate twenty-seven miles from a port ($toQktonj makc;^ 
If hut air indtiKhrent naval objedt. 

l^n^e my own lemarkrc'Ift^S tiee^ iaj^Cflge-rows, I have beeq itn^MT 
inforiBied by Mr. M a a s t^A l l, of Greta-bridge, that all ki^ds of wopd plaQtecl 
for the melioration of the climate, oii^ht rot to be placed in hedge-rows. He 
ttnOHif observe, that trees planted in hedge-rows ar^ not only inimica] to the 
Utility of the soi^ by ih«ir poisonous diop ax^d ejuensive roots, which ipb every 
i^ing within their influence, but highly d^struAive to the hedge itself, destroy 
ing every quick under them : he judicioasly observes, that tre^s ought to be 
planted in a comer of the field, or upon a piece of waste growid. W* John* 
apN, Esq. of Nci^rshan^ft subscribes to Mr. MAasuALL's opinio^. 

The planting of basket- willows h greatly negledled in this Riding: upon a 
<«ct'ehy^ soil, they wiU yield an extravagant prtce.'-*7. Smedd/t, 

" With 



^ With respe£t to fhe young timberttvliidfi tt&fa^liAf 
abound in rough liedge'rowsy we venture to reeomment 
"die fbUowing management : ■ 

*« Upon estates, whose hedge-timber has been Uttle atti 
tended to (and wearesorrjrto say, such is the case on nine^ 
tentlis of the estates in this kingdom), the first step k to 
set out the plants, and clear away the incumbrances. 

^ A-fter what has been said, it may be needless to repeat 
liere, that where the choice rests upon the species of tree, 
the oak should invariably be chosen ; for every other spcS^ 
cies we -consider as a kind of incumbrance, which ought t6 
be removed as soon as it can with any colour of propriety. 

•* It is a bad praftice to permit hedges to remain rrowd- 
ed witli timber-stands; they should, in general, be set 
out singly, and at distances proportioned to their respeAhre 
sizes, so that their tops be not suffered to interfere to6 
much with each other. 

** Tliere is, however, one exception to this rule : where 
two trees, standing near each other, have grown up in 
such a manner that their joint branches form in appear- 
ance but one top, they should both be permitted to stand ^ 
for if one of them be removed, the other will not only 
take an unsightly outline, bat will receive a check in its 
growth, which it will not overcome for several yeafs. Tt 
is nevertheless observable, that twin trees, as well as thoit 
which are double stemmed, are dangerous to stock ; not 
only catrle, but even horses, have been known to be 
strangled, by getting their heads locked in between chefflw 

** The method of training the young plants has ah'eady 
been described ; it now only remains to say a few worrfs 
as to the pruning, and setting up hedge-row timber. ' 

" Low-headed trees have been already condemned, ^ 
being injurious to the hedge, as well as to the corn which 
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graw» xxoAtT them. To remove or alleviate these evils 
wichppt injuring the tree itself, requires the best skill of the 
Woodman. The usual method is to hack off the offending 
bough ; Qo matter how, nor wher^, but most probably a 
fiew inches from the body of the tree, with an axe ; leaving 
the end of the stump raggedy and full of clifts. and fissures^ 
which, by receiving and retaining the wet that drips upon 
them, render the wound incurable. The mortification, ia 
a short time, is communicated to the stem, in which a re^ 
cess, or hollow, being once formed, so as to receive or re- 
tain water, the decline of the tree, though otherwise in its 
prime, from that time must be dated ; and if not presently 
taken down, it will, in a few years, be only £t for £re^ 
wood. How many thousand timber trees stand at this 
hour in the predicament here described, merely through 
injudicious lopping ! It is this which has brought hedge- 
row timber into a disrepute, otherwise undeserved. 

'* There is a wonderful similarity in the operations of 
nature, upon the vegetable and the animal creation. A slight 
wound in the animal body soon heals up, and skins ovcr» 
while the wound succeeding the amputation of a limb is 
with difficulty cicatrized. The effe£ts are similar with 
respe£l to the vegetable body ; a twig may be taken off 
with safety, while the amputation of a large bough will 
endanger the life of the tree. Again, pare off a small por- 
tion of the outer bark of a young thriving tree, the first 
summer's sap will heal up the wound ; if a small twig had 
been taken off with this patch of bark, the effe£^ would 
have been nearly the same ; the wound would have been 
cicatrized, or barked over in a similar manner, and th» 
body of the tree as safely secured from outward injury a$ 
if no. such amputation had taken place. Even a conside- 
rable branch may be taken off in this manner with impu- 
nity, provided tlie surface of the wound be left smooth and 
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Audi with the inner bark of the tree ; fisr rn a ft w vewn h 
^ill be compktely closed up, and secured from injury, 
though sn eschar may remain for several years longer. 
Bfit if a large bough be thus severed, the wound ii left so 
wide, that it requires, in most ti-ees, a length of time to 
bark it over; during which time, the body of the tree' 
having increased in size, the piins immediately round the 
wound become tinged, while the face of tbe'wound itseif 
is thrown back into a recess ; and whenever^^lis becomes 
deep enough to hold water, from that time the woimd i^ 
rendered incurable. Nature has, at least, done her part ; 
and, whether or not, in this case, assistance may be given, 
by opening the lower lip of the wound, remains yet, it is 
probable, to be tried by experiment : until that be ascer- 
tained, or some other certain method of cure be known, 
it were the height of imprudence to risk die welfare of a 
tree on such hazardous treatment. 

" Further, although a branch of considerable size may 
be taken off close to the body of the tree with safety, yet if 
the same branch be cut a few inches from it, the aStSi is 
not the same ; for, in this case, the stump generally dies, 
consequently the cicatrization cannot take place until the 
stem of the tree has swellea over die stump, or the stump 
has rotted away to the stem ; and either way, a mortifi* 
cation is the probable consequence. Even supposing the 
smmptolive, either by means of some twig being left upon 
it, or from fresh shoots thrown out, the cicatrization in 
this case will be slow, depending entirely upon the feeMe ef- 
forts of the bark of the stump ; and before it can be accom- 
plished, the tree itself may be in danger^ But had the am- 
putation been made at a distance from the stem, and im- 
mediately above a twig strong enough to draw up a supply 
-of sap, and keep the stump alive with ceftainty, no risk 
would have been incuired, especially if the end of. the 
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Ottfiip had hemt loft smuoth with, tbe slope on the mtitr 
i5ide» so that no water could hang, nor recess be fbrmed^ 

^ From what has been said, the fbyowiag general rtiles|- 
-witfe rmptA ro ftettiiig up low-headed ir^es, ma^yy we 
hnffibly concerre^ be drawn with 8afet3r: Small i$ygis 
skmti te cut §ffd$se t9 the stem^ but largt <mei »$ a Jisimmce 
;fHm ie^ and ^hwe a laUrml krmmhf large inttigi #9 iei^ ike 
smmp mti^. Thtit, s^ppetfing the stem of a tree^ in fbll 
growth^ to be fh^ sii^ of a man^s waists a boogh the thicks 
ness of his wrist n>ay be taklcn off, wkh safety^ near the 
stem ; but one as tliick as his thigh should be tut at thd 
distance of two feet from it^ at leasts leaving a side-branch, 
at least an inch in diameter, with a top in |)roportiony and 
with air and head-room enough to keep it in a flourishing 
statev For this purpose^ as well as for the general pur- 
pose of throwing light into the head, the standing bought 
should be cleared from the lower branches, panicularly 
such as grow in a sloping dire£tion; In doing this, no great 
caution is required ; fot in taking a bough from a bought 
let their sizes be what they may, little risk can be there- 
by.incurred upon the main body of the tree. 

" There is another general rule, with regard to prtning 
treesi The botigh should be taken off either by the up*^ 
^ ward stroke of a sharp instrument, and, generally speaking 
at me btiw^ ot with a saw; in the latter case^ it should pre* 
l^iously b^ notched on the under side, to prevent its split"" 
^ting off in the fall. If the bough to be taken off be heavy^ 
the safest way is, first to cut it off a few inches fr^m tho 
stem, with an axe, and then to. clear away the stump close 
and level with a saw, doing away the roughness left by the 
teeth of the same with a plane, or with a broad«motttbod 
chissel, or an axe, in order to prevent the wet frx>m hang- 
ing in the wqund. A S9w for this purppse should be teC 
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very wide, otherwise it will not make its way dirough 
green wood. 

<^ The fittest opportunity for pinning, and setting up 
young timbers, as well as for taking down pollards and do- 
tard timbers, and clearing away other incumbrances, is 
when the hedge itself is felled ; and it were well for landed 
individuals, as for the nation at large, if no hedge was suf- 
fered to be cut down, without the whole business of the 
hedge^row being at the same time properly executed."—- 
Plantings and Rural Ornament^ vol. i. 
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WASTES, AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 
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IT appears, in chapter I. of this Report, that die quan- 
tity of lands in this Riding lying waste, or in a state of. na- 
ture, is 442,000 acres ; which may bie divided thus : 

Capable of cultivation, or of being converted into pas« 
twe, or rabbit-warrens — 

Detached moors, or commons, » i8^35 

Of the eastern moors, about ^ 60,000 

« ». - . 

Of the western ditto - - 150,000 



Total, capable of cultivation, &c. 2128,435 

Capable of improvement by planting only — 
Of the Eastern Moorlands, - 136,625 

Of the Western ditto, • • - 76,940 

Total, capable of improvement by 

planting, - ^^S^S^S 

The detached moors in the country, arc generally de- 
pastured by all kinds of stock, each occupier turning on 
any kind, and in any proportion he likes. A few of thd 
commons are stocked with rabbits, by the lord of the 
manor. The wastes are annually lessening in a conside- 
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rable degree, by inclosures authorized by afts of parlia* 
ment. 

The Eastern Moorlands are principally stocked widi 
iheep, at the wil) of the fiairmer ; and it has been calculated 
in the proportion of one sheep to teii'acres. 

The lower tra<Ss of the Western Moorlands in general, 
vith some of their higher p«Ft8> and the lower trads of 
some of the Eastern, are stinted pastures ^ that is, the own- 
ters or occupiers have a right of pasturage for a certain 
number of cattle or sheep during the summer half year; 
but they who have that limited right in summer, have a 
fight In winter to tiirn on what qaahtity 6f stock fhey like. 
These pastured aj-e chiefly stocked with yoiliig cattte, 
borses^ and sticH sheep as are ititetkkd to \^ ac^ off t}ie 
^i^e year. 

The remainder of these moors fe without stint, produip>» 
ing littk? but ling, and is stocked mostly with sheep. 

The pasturage of these ttioors and pastures, wijile tiiey 
arc Common, is in general monopolized by a fev^ individur 
als, s6me df whoni occupy but small farms, consequently 
their right upon the wastes ought to be in proportion to 
them*, Tliese people, about Midsuqamer, go to the fairs 

* ** Tbt waste lands or Commons of th^ Western MoorUn jn He in gfsn^ral 
upon the summitSa or higher parts of the mountains, and the intercommoning 
of stock grazing thereon, has from time immemorial been attended with feuds 
and undecided law-suits ; in which the property of the weakest has been gene* 
iraliy trampled upon by the strongest ; convenience of situation or capital, hat 
not (infrequently Consolidated the commonage-property of whole toMjmships into 
the hands of a few, or even a single individual. From the intj^rested motivci of 
such people, and their industrious propagation of the gross amoimt of some ez« 
pensive divisions, the 9crf people vrho up suifering most, and know that thtf 
aufier wrongfully* are terrified from claiming the proportion of their undoubted 
rights ; and the ground is deprived of improvement. 

'* What efft€k the recent decision of a suit at law, in this distrid, may hart 
amongst us, is not yet sufficiently tried. I will, however* take the liberty of 
giving a sketch of the trial, whichj by re^uestt the attorney for the plaintiff 
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in die north, where they buy large flocks of Scotch wi* 
dierd, to ttim upon the comoions, which they so eflfeAu- 

lias been so oblipng as to send me, and which I hope you will think neither un« 
inteicsting or inapplicable to the subjed in hand, or improper to be mad« 

• • • — 

fenerally known. 

** Within the wapontake of Hang West» in the North Riding of if orkshire* 
which comprizes Wensley-dale, Bishop-dale, and Cover-dale, there are vft* 
rious extensive open moors, or commons, belonging to, and enjoyed as appurte* 
nant to lands in different manors, and which, though the greatest part is co- 
vered with heath, peat-mosses, Bee. support, and, if not over-stocked, oftea 
keep in good condition^ large quantities of sheep, beasts, hoii^es, &c, cbieflf 
of the Scotch, or North-country breed. 

*' For the most part, the soil of, and minerals within, these commons, be« 
kmg exclusively to the lords of the manors in which they are situate ; and every 
occuf icrof lands, and also of a bouse (if such house have any gartK or curtilag* 
annexed to itj within any such manor, has a right, in respe£k thereof, to tiirxi 
cattle upon the common belonging to such manor, but not in such numbiefs at 
to surcharge or oppress the common.* 

** It has become a prevailing pradice, for the occupiers ofimfM farms (some 
of which occupiers frequently resided in distant townships, and took single 
ields, whiclwwere entitled to common-right^ to stock their commons wit6 
|reat numbers of , cattle, and without any regard to the smallness of the ^rms^ 
in TU^eA of which ihese cattle were turned on. 

** This evil of surcharging had increased to an alarming d^ee, but will now, 
in a great measure, be crushed, by a late legal decision, of which the following 
if a statement : At the York Lent Assizes, 1795, *^ aj^km was tried before 
judge HsATH and a respedtable jury, which had been irougnt i>y John By- 
w K L L, who occupied a farm of about 156 acres, entitled to common^rigHt in 
Thornton Rust, against Thomas Bai n xs, who occupied a hojuse and about 
five acres of land, entitled to common-rlght in the same townships for stir- 
charging Thornton Rust common. 

** On the trial it wa^ proved, on the part of die plaintiff, that the mdosea 
lands entitled to common- right in that township, consisted of about 707 acr^i^ 
and were worth, to be lett, about 7$ol. a year. 

*' That the common contained nearly 800 acres ; which, ctmnatniStti anniu 
was estimated, in depasturing, to be equal to 300 cattlegates, or the tvppoit 01 
s^oo sheep, reckoning five sheep to one cattlegate, 

*' That the defendant only occupied a house and about five actea ol land, 
which was not worth more, to be lett, than Si. # year. 
. ** That the defendant, in respect of his said houae and land, had stocked tlse 
common wMl^tJ{Pwards of iio sheep, between forty and fifty Iambi, and two 
snares and foals : that if the rest of the occupiers pf forms had stoclttd ii^ th« 
•am* proportion, there wduM hare been >spon th« caavnfB alwn li«090 theep^ 
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ally eat up, that regular breeding stocks of the countrjr 
cannot.be maintained tp advantage, and therefore have 
greatly declined. 

The 

■ 

libove 4000 lambs, and above 700 mares and 700 ftfals; whereas 1^00 sheep 
had been proved equal to the whole depasturage of the common. 

'* On the part of the defendant it was contended, that every occupier of lands 
having common-right, was entitled to stock the common with so many Cattle as 
his said lands would maintain in winter ; and the defendant ptoved by several 
stock 'keepers, that the hay produced by his five acres of land, which were met- 
dowy would amount to about 1200 stone weight, and that such hay added to the 
privilege fwhich every other farmer enjoyed) of keeping his cattle upon the 
common in winter, except in bad weather, was sufficient for the maintenance 
of all the defendant's stock during the winter season. 

'* The learned judge approved much of the a^ion, and was clear in his OfU 
motif * that the defence set up was insufficient ; that the surcharge had been 
fully proved; and that comparing the yearly value of each person's farm with 
the yearly value of all the farms, and then calculating the stock a common 
would fairly carry, was a proper rule for regulating the common-rights of the 
persons entitled.* — This jury, without hesitation, found a verdidl for the 
plain tifT. 

** Below those wastes or commons, and adjoining thereto, are the inclosed 
iindiv*ided town's pastures fno doubt formerly parts of those commons) and con* 
taining from 200 to 700 acres a piece, which are in general of a coarse benty 
quality, many of them inaccessible to the plough, being too steep and rocky, 
and which are regularly stinted, or summer stocked, with beasts, sheep, and 
horses, till Michaelmas ; after which, they lie in common till Lady-Day. Some 
of those, as well as their commons adjoining, have been inclosed within these 
twenty years, by particular a^s of parliament, and a few of the stinted pas« 
tures, by mutual consent. 

** It appears sufficiently evident, that wherever the plough has been intro« 
^uced in these divisions, with the course of husbandry most suitable thereto, 
great improvements and advantages have accrued to ituch good husbandmen. 
The general management has been, on the dry lands, by push-ploughing, or 
paring and burning ; to a rape or turnip cyop, succeeded by a couple of oat 
crops, two or three chaldrons of lime, of thirty-two Winchester bushels, to the 
acre ; ploughed down with the first, sometinaes with the ashes left upon the 
top, as much as may be with the second, and lay down with a good mixture of 
^rass-seeds, well harrowed and rolled, and followed in due course of time with 
top dressings of lime, or, which answers in the most general and useful degree 
upon all our grass-lands here, lime mixed with the best drainage, or other waste 
soils, as a compost. 

•* The climate, amongst these high mountains, being ungenial to the growth 

dftorn, on account of ripening, our principal attentions are pointed towards a 

*' ' complete 
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. The principal obstacle to the improvement of the moors, 
IS the great expence of obtaining afts of, parliament for 
their inclosure, and the difficulty of settling with the tithe- 
owners and lords of the manors*. 

An instance occurs in a township on t»ie verge of the 
Eastern Moorlands, where two-thirds of the number of 
freeholders, and considerably more in value, desirous of 
an inclosure of their commons, amounting to about 800 
acres of fine sward land, and about I2,cx)0 acres of high 
moors, 4000 of which are capable of very great improve- 
ment, had agreed with the tithe-owners, and signed a pe- 
tition to parliament ; but the lord of the manor, who pos- 
sessed very little other property there, being determined to 
oppose it, the business was dropped, from an apprelicnsiou 
of the expence and trouble attending an opposition in par- 
liament. 

An inclosure of open fields, amounting only to about 
250 acres, in a township near to the above, was made a 

complete grass husbandry, the country lying well for the sales of fattened cattle 
of the Highland breed, ice, for the great Lancashire markets of Liverpool^ 
Manchester, tcz. ; and for this purpose, after draining the coarse, rushy, and 
boggy parts, from four to eight or ten chaldrons of lime, either from the kiln, or 
mixed in composts, are laid on an acre upon the sward, which, allowing the 
j^round to be dry, has a never-failing and lasting effedt, whatever season of tlie 
year it be administered." — fV, Sadler, 

* The great expence of afts of parliament for the division of commons, is a 
great obstacle to the improvement of moor-land ; it not only throws an addi- 
tional expcnci upon a kind of land that is to be made anew, but obliges many 
cottagers to dispose of the little they have. In cases of this kind, the Legisla. 
ture ought to be particularly generous ; for by assisting the interests of society, 
it would most firmly assist itself. Suppose a general a£l of parliament was 
jNissed, eihpowering a majority of the proprietors in number and value to di- 
vide atiy commoQ or waste land, and to attach the same, when. divided, to 
their respective freeholds ; the majority, prior to any such division being made^ 
to be stri^Iy examined and approved of by three neighbouring justices of the 
peace at the next sessions, who should record such examination and approval 
ia the country court,— J*. Smeddic, 

few 
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few years since ; the expetice of obtaining; the zSt aldbe, 
and without any opposition, cost the proprietors 370l*. 
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The process of improving th* detached Waitrt \ft^]dh 
are scattered about in the cuhivated parts of this disttiA, 
being so little different from breaking up old pasttire hiidj 
It is unnecessary to treat of it here, as the next cha[^tet \n^ili 
comprize a detailed account of the improvement of tuch 
trails J but that of the high moors cannot be iiiore ptop^rl^ 
introduced than in this place. 

Many attempts have been made to improve those moofft 
bv cultivation, some of which have miscarried, whiie 
others have succeeded extremely well. 

The southern side of the Eastern Moorlands is well si- 
tuated for lime, the basis of the improvement of tbcte^ 
moors. The northern side is not equally fortunate in that 
respeft, consequently improvements there must be much 
more expensive than on the south side. 

Kildale, where the Jate Sir CHARLfeS TtTRJ^Eft com- 
menced his improvements, is very disadvantageously situ- 
ated, no lime being to be had nearer than the southern 
margin of the moors ; it was nevertheless made use of in 
large quantities. The tra6l improved is extensive, proba- 
bly not less than looo acres, exclusive of the plantationSf 
the greatest part of which was originally as baneri as atiy 
on the moors. Since his death, it has been much negleft- 
ed, but plainly indicates the improvement which theso 

* The eipence oi this ad of parliament, viz. 370]. perhaps would hive iih- 
proved the whole of the land inclosed; it wouHhave allowed il. 7s. per acre 
for improvcmeot.— '^. Hmeddle, 

moors 
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9Ao^ are capable of receiving. On one side of the wall^ 
nothibg is to be teen but ling ; on the other side« a negied- 
cd pasture often or twelve years ley» producing plenty of 
coarse grass and very large rushes, here and there slighdy 
ititerspersed with ling. Had this land been continued in » 
ph>per course of husbandry, it probably would have paid 
the occupier iibundantly more than it can do in its present 
state. I was credibly informed that some of the fields, 
wliilst the ley was fresh, produced crops of hay equal to 
chose on land of fai:^ greater value *. v 

Large tradls of the Eastern Moorlands have been di- 
vided, and the most fertile parts inclosed, under a^s of 
parliametit obtained during the last few years ; v^pon these, 
several improvements have been made. 

The following is an account of one made upon Lock- 
ton moor, about six yean since, the quantity about seventy 
acres, which woukl not lett for more than is. per acre, be- 
fore it was inclosed. 

Forty^eight acres were pared and burnt, and sown with 
rape, except about an acre sown with rye ; the produce 

^ The ioifrovcinentt up^n SirCHARLisTu&NKR't moon, if they can 
\€ called improvements, are nothing more than a wanton waste of money, 
which could never answer a!>y good purpose to himself^ his family, or the pub- 
fic. To my certain knowledge, he never raised as much com at he sowed $ 
audi the land, in a few years, will be at bad as ever : Naturam expellas furcd§ 
licit msqu9 recurrtt. — E, Cleaver* 

I am of the tame opinion : there certainly was a wanton waste of money ia 
making those improvements; but 1 apprehend k proceeded more from an inju* 
dicious expenditure, and aiming at too much, than from the nature of the tub* 
jeA on which it wat employed. The growth of corn was made too much an 
ebjeft : this impoverished the land, and the expence of lime and carriage wat 
IM g^at fivf the quantity of com which could be produced there to repay it. 
Economy at well as skill, is necessary in the improvement of such barren land, 
which can never repay great expences ; and thit mutt be incurred when corn 
it attempted to be grown. If green cropt and gnts, for (he tu^port of tmall 
•attle and theep, had been the obje^ the land would have been much more 
jumproved, at an cipence of perhaps not more than one-tixth part of what wat 

about 
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about Sixty quarters. The rye grerw very strong, atnd in 
height not less than six feet, and was sold, while standing, 
for five guineas. The land was only ortce ploughed, 
otherwise the crop of rape would probably have been 
much better. One hundred and twenty chaldrons (eabh 
thirty-two bushels) of lime were ploughed intathe field ; 
which, for vrant of more frequent ploughing,' probaMy 
was not of the service it otherwise might have been. Part 
of the land was afterwards sown down wich oats and seeds; 
the former of which afibrded but a moderate crop, the 
}atter a very good one, and has since produced two loads, 
1 20 stones each, per acre. The seeds sown vrtrt rye* 
ji^ntss, rib-grass, white clover, and trefoil ; of these, the 
first succeeded amazingly, the others not so weU ;■ pota« 
toes throve very well ; turnips not equal to them. A farm- 
house has been built upon it, which now, along with five 
acres more of the same kind of land, is lett on lease, at 
30I. per annum. 

■' The soil consisted, in general, of benty peat, upon red- 
grit stone, with a mixture of clay upon limestone ;. this 
last is, in some places, at a considerable depth, in others, 
sufficiently near the surface for lime to be burnt upon the 
premises. 

Eut the greatest and most profitable improvement I have 
met with, is one made by Richard Simpson, at Sain- 
toft, upon Pickering moors, of which he has given me 
a circumstantial account in the following letter: 

" SIR, 

" According to your request, when here 
last week, 1 sit down to give you an account of the me- 
thod I have pursued, to bring into its present state of cul- 
tivation the farm I now occupy? and which was allotted to 
me on tiie inclosure of the commons of Pickering and 

Newton. 
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Newton. If you should think this account, or any part 
of it, worth noticing in your Report, as being likely to be 
of use to other owners, that have land of similar descrip- 
tion in its wild uncultivated state, it is much at your ser- 
vice*. 

" The allotment contained 315 acres, and was situated 
6n the northern verge of those limestone heights which 
border the valley in an east and west dire£tion for above 
thirty miles, from near Helmsley to Scarborough. To the 
north of this tra£l of limestone, which, in most places, 
rises with a gentle slope fi^om the plain of the vale, and 
bears a breadth of two or three miles, lies the wild, and 
chiefly uncultivated, tra(^ called filack-moor, which cannot 
contain less than 300 square miles, not one-tenth part of 
which, is in a state of cultivation. The soil of the farm 
might be classed thus : 

" Class L — One hundred acres pretty .strong loam, of a 
moderate depth, upon limestone. 

'* Class //.—Seventy acres of a deep sandy soil, with 
more or less of a red-stone earth intermixed. These two 
da^s were oveivrun with heath, or ling, in patches> 
with brakens (fern), and a tough mossy herbage inter- 
mixed. . . 

" Class III, — One hundred and forty-five acres of a 
black moory soil, covered with an uniform coat of heath, 
with; a few brakens, and here jmd there a few tufts of bent 
grass intermixed. 

'^ But although the upper soil of tlus last, class wajs 
nearly ^ke, consisting of half-putriired heath, intermixed* 
like all the upper soil of the dry part of the moors, with 
black /ind grey gritty (chiefly silecious) sand, and had occa- 
sionally, while common, been pared for turf for fuel, yet 

* This land will more than answer the expence of the improvement ; it it 
found' labd, and well managed.'— ii?. Clc'avtr, 

the 
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the sDb-soil, in dtSerent parts, vaFicrJ materially j mti M 
that difference of sub'^soil I founded my hep^of impMvv- 
meHt, and I was not deceived in the evenf. 

** About 100 acres of ihU fdassIII.), altfaoagfa dieiq^ 
per soil was uniformly black, and in some placed two, in 
others, from that to six inches thick, yec the soil beneath 
had every appearance of what^ had it been on the surfact^ 
1 should have called a light san^y leam^ intcrmixeil with 
a freestone-gravel, and had undoslbtediy ooee fermed tlie 
vpper soil, before the ling of heath ^had encroached upon 
and destroyed the other grasses, which in alt probabitity ex- 
isted there : this is a process which is g6ing oft e^ery day, 
and has uiKioubtediy taken place on most of the bcfdeta erf 
the moors, to a considerable breadth ; for ling will Alive 
on almost any soil, and remarkably weH on a light ttmdy 
kam ; and being a perennial, and, I may add, a pepoMlmK 
planfi, retainin'g it3 stem and branehes all winter, Uncf its 
stems generally rising obo^e the surface of snows, itaseeib 
are carried thereon by ^e winds to eensi^ierable dit^nces, 
where being lodged, on the meking of the snows, and 
getadng, the Kng produced gradually destroys the 
tender grasses growing.;:ki its shj)de : add to this, the soil 
produced by the gradual decay of the ling, becomes Goim- 
naally mere fit ibr its propagation, and more Unfi( fer the 
produce of alniost every other species oH vegetables. 

^ The yeMHuning feity-five or 6fty acres had an^ upper 
soil, similar to the last described, and a sub-soil of a hardv 
cemented grey sand, of a most unpromising appearance, as 
impenetrable to water as the closest grained stone^ and al- 
most as hard ; and, what^ was worse, this stratum was toe 
thick for the plough to penetrate through it. This is the 
worst species df land I have sexm upon any paxt. of ihe 
moors ; for the produce of any kind of conij even rye (ex- 
cept in patches), going offbefareit shoo.^s inio ear, ahhou|^ 
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remarkably healthy and vigorous until the period immedi- 
mteiy preceding its shooting* which, I suppose, must be 
owing to its then sending forth roots to derive nutriment, 
from a greater depth, and meeting with this sub-soil totally 
unfit to afFord that nutriment, it withers and dies. This 
happens alike in a wet or a dry season ; j&nd yet even this 
land, where lime may be had at a moderate rate, may be 
appropriated to some purposes with benefit to the proprie- 
tor; for when pared and burnt, and well limed, both white 
clover and rye-grass thrive on it remarkably well. 

*• I have been thus particular, because being well con- 
vinced that there are some thousands of acres on the borden 
of Black-moor, and in patches adjoining several of the small 
cultivated vallies that run through it, of a soil and sub-soil 
fimilar to the hundred acres of class III. above described $ 
and as thi^ land, where lime can be had at any reasonable 
prite (say from 3d. to 6d. per bushel), will pay very weB 
for cukivation, being most of it fit for the produce of ct 
ther rye, turnips, or oats, at the first ; and what is not so, 
being Sown with rye, and laid down two or three yean 
^whh grass-seeds, will then .produce turnips and oats; and 
tm all of it, white clover and ryo-grass will succeed re* 
markably well, particularly the former ; 1 think, if the 
^owners of such lands could be induced, by a more minute 
examination of the soil, knd more particularly of the subr 
soii, to bring them into a state of cultivation, it would not 
only be a benefit to themselves, but of public utility ; for ia 
their present state, they are worth a mere nothings, not 6d. 
an acre. 

** Entering on the above farm in the year 1787, it was 
'evident that the nature of the mossy herbage, intermixed 
with patches of ling, on even the best of the limestone and 
eandy soils, indicated paring thin, and burning, as the best 
husbandry ; so indeed I thought, and so in ]general adt'ed ; 

but 
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but being a young farmer, and having frequently heard it 
asserted, ^ that to burn soil was to destroy it/ I ploughed 
out ten acres of the best herbage, and the most free front 
ling, on the limestone soil, without paring; I may add, that 
I had sufficient cause to repent it, for I have not even had 
one middling crop from it since -, and although laid dowa 
with seeds, they I;ave by no means so good an appearance 
as those sown the same year on similar soils, although I hay^ 
expended as much lime and manure on this as on any part 
of the farm. 

** It appeared to me likewise, that paring and buriNng 
the black moory soil on a good sub-soil, would answer a 
doubly good purpose ; for by paring tolerably thic)c and 
burning, I not only changed the worst and least putrified 
part of the soil into good ashes, rich in alkaline salts, but| 
by so doing, I brought the sub-soil within the reach of the 
plough, and could at pleasure mix it with the remaining 
black soil, and expose it to the influence of the air* 

*.' I kept likewise another objeft in view, and that was, 
to begin with a larger proportion of the best and mosjt 
produ£live land, and a smaller of the worst, that, by so do^ 
ing, it might not only pay for its own cultivation and im- 
provement as 1 proceeded, but that I might get into a bet- 
ter stock of manure. The first yeaf, I pared and burni 
120 acres, viz. eighty of the classes I. and 11. aiid forty 
of class III. On most of this, I laid three chaldrons (of 
thirty-two bushels each) of lime on. each acre, but on part 
of it only two : 1 was induced to do this, because, although 
our present chemical knowledge of the properties and com7 
ponent principles of lime is very confined, and w6 are. ut- 
terly ignorant of its mode of adling as a manure, yet it is 
known that lime and alkaline ashes mutually assist each 
others adlion, as manures, in a very eminent degree, and 
that if lime is intended to be used at all in a succession -of 

crops. 
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crops, it is always best to lay it on with the ashes. On 
such pan of these eighty acres that were got burnt, &c. 
previous to the beginning of May (about fourteen acres), 
I sowed oats, with twee ploughing, and had a tolerable 
crop, viz. near seven quarters per acre. I sowed forty 
acres with rape, with ooce ploughing — produce, in 1788* 
1 60 quarters, four quarters per acre : the remaining twenty- 
six acres I sowed with turnips, ploughing once, and had at 
very good crop, which was eaten on the land with sheep, 
and was succeeded in 1788 with oats, above seven quarters 
per acre. 

" The ten acres I had this year ploughed out witliout 
paring and burning, were a similar soil to the above eigUty 
4cres, most of it class I. I sowed this with grey peas—* 
produce, not a quarter per acre. 

" The forty acres of class III. I pare«l thick, buroti 
and laid on about three chaldrons of lime per acre. Such 
part of this as had the best sub-soil, I ploughed in May, 
and harrowed and cross-ploughed the latter end of June^ 
wd sowed with turnips, wliicli being a tolerably gooc) 
tialf crop, were eaten upon the land with sheep, and sue- 
fceded: in 1 788 by a crop of oats of from five to six quar-> 
ters per acre. Being in want of herbage for sheep, I sowe4 
down this &eld, about fourteenacres, with seeds, along with 
llie oats, viz. white clover, about five pounds per acre, and 
the common hay-seeds of the country, about five bushels 
per acre: they came remaikably well, and the year foi* 
lowing, this field was almost an entire sheet of white 
clover. One thing in this field deserves remark : about ai^ 
acre of it, of as good a soil as any of the rest, was not limed ; 
llie consequence of which was, that although not perceptit 
ble in the turnip crop, it was very much so in the oats» 
and still more in the grass-secds- ; very little white clover ' 
was to be seen: and now, although the other parts of tlie 
o field 
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field IS a tolerably good herbage, with a few thinly-scattef- 
ti small branches of ling coming amongst it (owing, I 
suppose, to its not having been long enough in tillage to 
destroy all the roots of this hardy phni)^ yet that^ar/ cfti^ 
field uHlimed^ is nearly destitute of herbage^ and Cotfered whA 
heath: 

** About sixteen acres, other part of this forty, being of 
a somewhat inferior sub-soil, and the black moory soil of a 
greater depth, I sowed with turnips, with once ploughing. 
Thes6 were a very poor crop, the bottoms in general not 
larger than the common hedge-crab ; they were eat with 
sheep in the autumn, and the land sown with rye, which 
produced about two quarters per acre. Grass-seeds were 
sown amongst the rye, in the spring of 1788, in the proi- 
portions last mentioned : they came remarkably well ; and 
the herbage, the two following years, was almost entirely 
composed of white clover. 

** The remaining ten acres was of the cemented sandy 
sub-soil above described. A little turnip-seed was likewise 
thrown upon it, after once ploughing, which produced a 
few dwarf tops, but no roots that were . eatable* These 
tops, or leaves, were cat with sheep in the autumn, and 
the land then sow^n with rye, and with grass-seeds in the 
spring following, in the same quantities as the last men-> 
tioned. Produce of rye, six to eight bushels per acre, and 
these of inferior quality. The grass-seeds came remark- 
ably well ; and even on this soil the white clover, for the 
first two years, was in far greater quantity than all the 
other grasses put together. The herbage of these forty 
acres, as you would observe when here, being adjacent to 
(he farm-stead, is yet of tolerable quality ; but here and 
there is a sprig of young heath. I intend, therefore, to 
plough it out the next spring, and re-lay it with grass- 
s.ced*:, after another succession of crops. 

" I pro- 
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* " I proceeded in this manner In 1788, 1789, 179b, and 
179!, in which year I had gone over all my farm, except a 
few actes situated on hill sides^ the declivities of which were 
jtoo steep for ' ploughing. I constantly pared, blirxit^ and 
Xixa^y as above, but Varied occasionally thfc; crops. What^ 
after the experience I have had, 1 would recommend as 
the best course for a black moory soil, is to pare, burn^ 
and lime, plough twice, and sow rye in the autumn of the 
first year ; to fallow for turnips for the next crop. If at 
little manure can be had for the fallow, there is a greater 
probability of the turnips succeeding ; and if manure is not 
to be had, the lime and ashes, with the melioration of the 
air, tJie soil has already received, will render it much fitter 
for a crop of turnips than it was when newly opened. On 
these dry light moory soils, the turnips should be constantly 
eaten upon the land with sheep, and may be succeeded witb 
oats or rye, according to the better or worse quality of the 
sub-^oil. With this first crop after turnips, the land ought 
to be sown with seeds, in which white clover and rye-grass 
ought to be in the. greatest prpportion: in grass, it should 
lay three, four, or five years, as pasture-ground ; when on 
being ploughed out again for another succession of crops, 
as, 



V Oats, 
*' Turnips, 
*< Oats, with grass- 
seeds. 




Oats, 

* Turnips, 
Rye, with grass-seeds ; 



and on the worst sub-soil, grey peas or rye, then turnips, 
to be followed with rye with grass-seeds — it will be gene- 
rally found, that the soil will be in a much fitter state for 
the produftion of these crops, than in the first succession, 
always remembering to lime for the turnip crop, and, if 
to be had, to lay on a littje manure likewise, 

o z *< As 



** As'ifb- txustt than two cmps ought to tetsikidv for ^me 
fello>r on' any lights uj^at^-fi^ii, perhaps cbs best mode df 
OpeBidg* ouc-lancb o^ the description of cla89l.'ai3«ktL k 
t»t pat^. bum, aiid laf oil threfe or four chaldnmsi of linM 
{Mraore-widvdie ashes, to plough twice for turdipsi- tti 
tfat'thmti' on' the land with sheep, and to follow wiA oatB^ 
&8. ; and- sifter one or two> succession of crop^ the land 
ought tbbelmd'dbwif with'gra^-seeds, always remember- 
kig, whatever the succession, to lay down the first year a& 
rer a fallow, when, after a few years rest, it may h^ 
fhughid out again with advantage. 

** As the lands of class I. and II. and the better 9ert» of 
<$]d6i^ ni. are brought to an immediate state of improve^ 
ihent, and due profits arising therefrom are evident from 
the bai^ inspe^^ion of the cpt^Si it wilt be only necessary 
#6 compare (he expence and improvement on ^ worst 
q^ies of iadd in class lit. 

£. 3. d. 
^ Paring and burning one aerie, and spread- 
ing the ashes, - - o 18 o 
*' Three chaldrons of lime, at ^s. - i i o • 
** Leading and spreading ditto, -.060 
** Six ploughings for a succession of crops, 

as rye, turnips, rye, . - 1 lO O 

** Six harrowings for ditto, - 012 a 

*' Rye-seed and turnip-seed, - O 16 o 

" White clover and grass-seeds, - O 10 o 

** Harvesting two crops of rye, - 0100 

>C-6 3 o 



«' First 



^'^ First crop of lye,, eight hiMihelsj SQCpnd J^. j. J. 
crop, twelve bushels, at 3s. ^9d. ;per 

bushel, - - %H S^ 

^<< £#imge of the turnip jcrpp, about ^ o 5 p 



■r"»' 



t'^ o » 

So> that' there will be aloss of fll. js^'per Acre ; but then it 
is to be considered, that the herbage of the fint three^yeans 
is wc^th more than los. per annum, and that die ^1, ;hy 
the operation of the lime, is in a continual state of impmvep* 
ment, and has every appearance of :being .permanently 
Worth 5s. per acre to ^rm. I o\^, I should ti^ot have .at« 
tempted to cultivate land of the last description, had. it not 
unavoidably fallen within the riqg-fence of the farm; and 
being already inclosed, there was a greater probability of 
its paying for the improvement. 

" The gre^t error into which many, in my recollec- 
tion, have fallen, in opening out*land^for the liKt time, is 
the ploughing out the tough mossy sward without faring and 
burning'^ ; ih6 consequence is, that for the first four or five 
years, there is an almost- total&ilureqfxrQp, and, ^jfjcour^e, 
a want of manure for.the next'Succession. This ^is^done 
under the mistaken idea that, by burning, so much of the 
soil is almost totally dissipated and Igst. Now, althomg][i 
we are in want of experiments to m^ke it •e¥ident, .what 
greater proportion of vegetable /matter is dis$|pat;e4 in sinf-; 
£sring combustion with a 4low:fire,.ftiid in.€onla£t with 
earthly matter, than would be dissipated in the ^me under* 



* Mr. S impson's observatiofn perfedly agrees with mine : tl^e best ine* 
Ihb4 of making this kind of tilth valuable, is to bum it— 3*. StneddU* 
' Mr. S I M p s oln is certainly r;ght ; paring and burning ^zn never be attenddd 
with any bad consequences upQi\ such Isolds as these. . A landlord should never 
^je^ under such circumstances.— /iT.. M* ^ 

03 going 
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going putrcfaftion ; yet we know, that as all vegcts&le 
soils contain more or less of calcareous earth, in it^ mild 
state, the subje£ling this to theadliDnof fire, must increase 
its aftivity as a •manure, by bringing it nearer to the sfete 
•of quick-lirae, and that the silecious and argillacious parts 
of the soil are not dissipated in burning. Modern che- 
mistry will throw much light on this subje£l: *. 

** I am far from asserting, that a soil will not become 
thinner by repeated burnings ; but I am of opinion, that it 
will not become so in the degree generally imagined ; and 
I am an advocate for only the fir^t paring and burning of 
very old sward, or heath. But this letter is already become 
much longer than I first intended ; you will therefore give 
me leave to subscribe myself t 

• _ 

. ^* Your most obedient servant, 

' ' ' : 

f* RICHARD SIMPSON* 

V 

•' Salntoft-Grangey near Pickering^ 

2Qtk November^ 1793." 

The 

* Paring and burning have very difFerent cffcdls, according to surface and soil: 
it if an expensive opersiticn, and can only be repaid' by one or two succeedinj^ 
good crops. In good soils, no doubt of the propriety ; but u^here ling abounds 
on a thin soil, with greety pebbles, I am conBdent, as much may be done by^ 
burning the ling, ploughing, and letting it lie six or twelve months, then har- 
rowing, liming, and taking two or t)iree turnip crops, grass-seeds, and no corn ; 
this should be done by the land-owner; no tenant will be at the expence. 
iVhen land falls into their hands, it is exhausted by crops of grain, and then the 
land is condemned, as having been good ior nothing; whereas, these Jalids are 
grateful, when propcrlv laid to grass, and will, by sheep gtazing, arrive, at a fu- 
ture time, to afford profit, and somelmprovcmenti under the plough. — Anofiym 
mous. 

^ + Much depends on the situation of the improver of tl^is land : i^ must be 
supposed he has a farm of old land, and this nevy falls by a division of common. 
In this case, the rent of the new is no consideration : he can, in September or 
October, easily spare his ploughs, when he feels little expence in ploughing fifty 
acres ; if it Ues even twelve months, where is his loss ? It is gaining from the 
seasons. Cross-plough and harrow well ; the spring following, plough, liine at 

^ '"^ tho 






IMPRaVEMENT Of WASTE LANDSu 2^,$ 

The following mode of improvement has been pra£Used 
on the moors which were inclosed a few yeai*s since> si- 
tuated on the east side of Rosedale and Hartoftdale : 

The land being ploughed, is allowed to lie in that state 
one year ; before the expiration of whichy it is limed and 
well ploughed, and then sown with rye, if on a gravelly, 
and wheat, if on a clay bottom. This mode of .manage- 
ment is there thought to be more advantageous than any 
other. • 

Sorap improvements have been made upon the Western 
Moorlands, that have answered very well, every part of 
those moors being well situated for obtaining lime of the 
first quality ; this renders improvements easier and more 
beneficial, than on the generality of the Eastern, 

William Head, of Gailes, had an allotment of 300 
acres, on the rnclosure of a part of those moorlands ; tbe 
following are the particulars of his improvements: 

About twenty years since, most of the commons, I mean 
the high black mountains in our neighbourhood, were di- 
vided by adi of parliament; an allotment, of about 360 

the rate of two or three chaldrons per acre, not more ; turnip, eat with sh^ep, 
then break the tough sod j turnip again, without Time : your sod is now a^ing 
in part as manure. In the spring, use the fame quantity of hme, and sow grass* 
se^ds. Here is no advantage in having oats ; the land is hurt by it. If paring 
•uch land was abolished, it would prevent such crops. Ploughing up is tl6w'; but 
the land is meliorating, and the sod adds to the soil ; and it wiU t>e fuund, ip fu- 
ture, grass. 1 have a proof of this management on a turfy thin soil, within a few 
inches of ^andy sub-strata : had this been followed up with oats, 1 should haf« 
got into- the sand. — Anonymous » ' ^ 

Anonymous seems to conclude, that if land be pared and burnt, corn must 
be grown thereon. This is nbt a necessary consequence. If I am going to 
improve any of these moorlands, the first considerations are, what do I want 
to obtain ?~Imprcvement of the land. — By what means can I best obtain that } 
—By producing the largest quantity of food for sheep.— How is this <o be ob- 
tained ?— By paring and burning, and the use of lime ; and by those meant, ^ 
larger crop of either turnip? or rape may be obtained, thah by lime without 
paring and burning ; and the better crop of turnips that is obtained the first yeai'^' 
the better the second year ; and the better the crops of turnips are, the bettef 

will the grass be afterwards.— 7. Ti. 

«. ■ ■ - { 

o 4 acres. 



hcrch fdl to iny ^re^, tehich, ^^fhth %tt(Md bjr ^ ihg^ 
fenc^ iMras not worth lol. a year. I sub^-diviiM lAiis «U 
lotment- ftno 'fields of a1x)ut fifteen acres, aiiiiiAiddltMk'tibe 
toldv^6n ^mysdf ; and having now ittiptwei ii^re Aian 
i!Ooaei^ of it, I have lett the whole at ah eaky ^ent, for 
f 2ol. a year, clear, to a good tenant Itis ancient occotn^ 
ers were, plenty of moor-gaitie, and, pisrhaps, lOO Scdtdh 
dieep, worth abont tois. a piece after being th6tc two 
years. Of late years, it has well maintained about 2^ 
Idng-wooHed 'sheep, forty Scotch bullocks, and 'tto*hdn^ ; 
die 'ewes, with their lambs, and the year-^Id sheep, wetA 
to th^t high situation in April; the year-old -sheep were 
brought off at Martinmas, and put to turnips ; the ewes 
and lambs continued there till near January, when thr^ 
\vere brought into a more sheltered sltuarioh, andrem^ined 
there tijl Aprilfollowing, and then refturned, with their in^ 
crease, to the cultivated mountains. In March, the we* 
fliers, when only once shorn, were sold for Sibout 44s. a 
piece ; the forty Scotch bullocks, on an averjtge, paid int 
for a year's keeping there, about 50s, a piece ; the horses, 
in the breed of which our country, I think, shews more 
faste than judgment, frequently left me nothing. 

The produce of this trail, when I began with it, was 
ling, the soil chiefly a black peat**earth, six Or eight inches 
deep : this soil, if it had more substance, would not be'un* 
fertitc. I burnt the ling, and had no ashes. I then ploughs 
ed, and harrowed in about five chaldrons of lime -per acrt, 
with turnip-seed t i h^d turnips, worth to me 40s. per ^cre, 

which 

* Three hundred acres of this moorland would be a sufHcient % uantlty for 
three tenants, who might, in order to relieve their home-pastures, send up 
their holding- stocki viz. young horses, young cattle, and perhaps a few sheei^ 
in the month of May, and allow them to continue till the latter end of August, 
T-y, Smeddle, 

t Suppose moorland was ploughed once in autumn, and, in the spring fbU 
lowing, was ploughed twice more, harrowini; la five chaldroni of lime per 

•ere, 



nAfdi ^v«pe <^ten M^iere they grew, wi& sheep. In Jime^ 
the following year, I harrowed in aibout frve chaidrotis 
fgcfttf and Bowed grtss^^seeds i and to secure a socceci^cm 
df fAutni^ ^attes during the whole summer, I 'mixed rye> 

^^gnf5s> ^ich came up firsti ^rh red clover and trefoil ; Ihe 
second, white clover ; the third, and last of all, ieatfaeiw 
jgrass*, h^rdy on all soils, and by no means nnprdfitable, if 
properly managed. Limestone being on the spot, and 

^ 4Qoals cheap, the lime stood me in no more than ^s. a chaU 
tircm, of fliirty-»iwo bushels. Lime is the great instrument 
f6t binding, sweetening, and invigorating the soils in the 



Kre, wtdi turnip.>$eed ; these to be eaten where they grew, with sheep ; in 
^M-cpriAgfelhiwing, plough it three times, harrowing in five chaldrons more 
lime per acre, with tumip-setd ; these also to be eaten where they^grew, y/'ith. 
fheep ; in the spring following, plough it once, and harrow in plenty of grass* 
IMeds. 

A oop of oaif, or any other kind of com, requires more ikwrichment than 
this kind of land can afford to give it.— ^. Smeddie. 

I cannot think this land was ploughed long enough to destroy the ling; mors 
ploughing and less Ihne, might have done better for succeeding grass ; 1 should 
iMnre git en it another turnip-crop, at least. I l^vrt an excellent pasture, land 
liot much better than the above, first pared and burnt, had a good rape where 
a'clayey bottom, very little where a black earth. I should have said, I limed 
abo; but a heavy rain, I believe, washed both the ashes and the Ikne away* 
Ifgave it a sunmier fUlow, limed, not more than five chaldrons per acre, both 
timet together; had rape and grass-seeds sown down ; 1 had it mown — a 
Iwavy lofd of grass. My black land beat the clay, as to rape. The year foU 
lowing, a great crop of grass ; since, an excellent sheep pasture. 

K. B. The rape was gathered, by women, from the grass. Here I had two 
Crops of rape, no oats ; and the grass-seeds, sown in August with the rape, 
throve, tnd.pjiid altogether, beyond any other plan 1 have seen followed. Ths 
teack earth produces the most gnM.T'AHonjmous, 

The high i^oorlands ought to be improved for pastupe; if it would give you 
a crap of ^m, the harvesting of it would be extremely hpardous ; and as it 
KviU noC effe^ally fatten stock, the tenant,^who has no other ground of a su- 
perior quality, is obliged to sell at a UTd market. This kind of land pays best, 
when depastured with holding stock in the summer months. By decreasing 
tfie quantity of pasture land at home, by the summer assistance of the high 
Jands, you-greatly increase the quantity of arable.--^. SmtddU, 

* Uokus Uaatus, or duffield-grass. 

shu- 



sometiines be taken without disadvantage ; but two :gicett 
crc^Sy esocjusi^ of temporary leys, -for two or three year^ 
ought to mtervene<between each crop of com. By thb 
tncdeof cukurei and the use of large quantities oif lime,:die 
land would be in a constant state of improvenienU ^ooi 
would be found much morie profitable, than when kept ex« 
faausted by repeated crops of com. 

The stock of the improved lands shouU be principally 
sheep, as the growth of winter food for them, and their 
consumption of it upon the ground, are tbeonost'Certaiti 
an^^xpeditious means of in^ppoving them.^ 
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CHAPTER XH. 



IMPROVEMENTS. 



SECT. I. — SRAINIKG^ 

> » 

% 

/ 

IN a country of so various a surface as is that of the 
distri£t under survey, there is iample room for draining of 
every description. It is here, as ehewhcre, found, that of 
all opersltions in husbandry, none pays equal inte^ot for 
the capital bestowed upon it ; none has a greater or more 
munediate efftdi ; none so surely repays both landlord and 
tmant. Sufficient attention, however, has not jret been here 
paid to the great features of this improvement ; neither to 
that a( draining off the flood-waters, and excluding them 
from the lands, by opening out and clearing die rivers, ^ 
and by judicious embankments ; or of carrying off the rain, 
or surface-waters and upper springs, by means of under- 
drains. 

It has been already noticed in chapter I. seft. IV. that 
17,500 acres, lying on the banks of the Rye atid Der- 
went, in the North and East Ridings of this county, arc 
either greatly damaged, or rendered entirely useless, by the 
overflowings of those rivers. The drainage of this traft 
has been' several times in agitation ; but a contrariety of 
interests, an injudicious mode of setting about the business, 

or 
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or the want of the a6live abilities of some individual, has 
hitherto put a stop to it ; and the undertaking seems at pre« 
sent dormant. Upon the Rye, arid its branches, various 
embankments have been made, but never on a judicious or 
scientific' plan ; too contra£led a space for the water has 
always been left, by which its force has been augmented, 
and weak banks rendered still less able to resist its violence; 
and no attention has ever been paid to straightening the 
course, and clearing out the bed of the stream. For want 
of similar attention, considerable tradls of land are injured 
on other rivers ; but in no instance to be compared with 
the damage suffered on the Rye and the Derwent. 

Bogs or mosses exist only on die moorlands, and chiefly 
on the highest parts of them. No attempts ai*e likely to 
be made at draining these, nor can be made, till these wastes 
arehcid in severalty, which can only be done through 
adls of parliament.; but adls of parliament are>attended 
with too much expence for such purposes ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether many of these would pzty for the expence of 
improvement: they are too elevated to bear grain, and 
grass might not repay the cultivators. 

Under 'draining has only been introJuxred of late years, 
and it is not yet so general as it ought to be, though the 
praftice is ratlier increasing: in the northern part of the 
vale of York, and in Ryedale, it is chiefly to be met with, 
thougli instances occur in many other parts of the Ri'ding. 
Without doubt, an improvement so highly beneficial 
would become general, if, where the land is lett at will, 
the landlord would join with the tenant in the expence, or 
agree, tliat, in case the tennnt should quit tlie farm within 
stated periods, proportionate allowances should be made to 
him. Where the tenant holds liis farm by an uncertain 
tenure, sufficient encouragements are frequently not held 

out 



,OUt irt otW ways, to induce him to attempt this or other 
expensive improvements*. 

The mode in praflice in under-draining, is to begin 
with a cut along the higher side of the verge of the springy- 
ground, of a sufficient depth to catch the spring, and lower 
down where necessary, to carry cross-cuts leading into a 
main drain, which conveys the colle6led waters into an 
Open ditch, shore, or river. Of all materifils for filling 
drains, cobbles (pebblestones), are the best calculated for 
the purpose, on account of their inclination to be globular, 
and consequently to leave greater interstices than if of any 
Other shape. When they are used, the drains, which are, 
at the bottom, of various breadths, from four to nine inches, 
are filled with them, to the depth of about half a yard, or 
more, if they are plentiful, according to the depth of the 
drain. Upon the cobbles, a covering of straw is laid, and 
over the last the turf, if in a grass-field ; these together, 
pi event the loose earth from falling among the stones, and 
injuring the course for the water. If no turf be produced 
in making the drains, it must either be procured from a 
distance, or a greater quantity of straw made use of. And 
lastly, the remaining and upper part of the cut is levelled 
with the earth that came out of it. When stones not pos- 
sessing the globular shape of the above, or common quarry- 
stones, are had recourse to, it is usual to make a small 
conduit, or tunnel, along the bottom of the drain, to con- 
vey the water, then tb fill it to a certain height with loose 



* The landlord ought to be at the whole expence of draining, when the farm 
18 held at will, and the farmer pay the landlord, for every pound he expends ia 
draining, one shilling yearly, during the time he holds the estate. —^. iwfi/- 
if/e, 

HolloW'draining is every where most advisable; and where materials can 
be had, it may be completed at an average price of Zs. 4d. per rood, of seven 
yards.— CVrr. ESor, 

broken 



broken stoaes, and finish off as before^; bul smh twaal 
is always well avoided^ as it a^cds a retreait {9s nfiH 
noles, and other vermin, which injure th^ ir.w^ and by 

. borrojwingy fill up the passage designed for tbe w/^J^f. 

Wood is not often applied to the purpose of dr^wngft 

because, though in many places plentjivd^ sliQUie i& i» SJUM-^ 

lal more so ; and though wood wil,l petfof^x lis qApC 

equally well at first, drains made wiUx it are more liable ta 

^ decay, and if taken up to repair, cannot be renewed witjx 
the old materials ; a disadvantage not found where stooe is 
used. 

In a few situations, where neither of the abov^ materia 
als can be easily procured, hollow drains are made iu die 
fi>lIowing manner : suppose a drain to be cut i^ feet widok 
at top, and three feet deep ; at the depth of two ftet> it i% 
€ontra£led to one foot ; at the bottom of this^ anotber cut i$ 
made, about nine inches wide, which tapers to the bottom^ 
and consequendy leaves a shoulder on each side, of the 
breadth of one inch and an half, and at the depth of twa 
feet from the surface j the top sod is forced in with tbq 
grass-side downwards, and being half a foot wider than the 
vacancy intended to receive it, is necessarily rammed dowQ 
very liard, and thus becomes caj)able of supporting tho 
earth with which the remainder of the drain is filled. 



* Hollow bricks are very useful in draining, and ought to be made duty free« 
AU improvements of ihis sort, ought to be done by the tenant, who can at a va- 
cant time execute them at half the expence it would^ cost the landlord^ the land 
being lett accordingly. So numerous and great are the advantages to be derived 
from hollow-draining, that they cannot well be described within the compasiof 
this Report, nor can the various modes pradised. 

Black thorns are excellent, when cut in proper season, and laid in deep 
drains. Drains upon the late Sir Ch a r l e & Cop b's estate, in Huntingdon- 
shire, made by my father, in 173S, run well to this day. Ling, or htathj tie^ 
Up in faggots, ii also very durable.— J?. CUai/er. 

This 
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Paring asd burkikg. stg 

This drain, where the soil is of a tenacious quality, and 
the field remains in grass, will last a great number of 
years; bm there is a'dangcr, when ploughing, of the 
hoise's feel breaking into the drain, and stopping the pas- 
sage for the water. 

Several other modes of under-d raining, piaiSised inoUier 
parts of the kingdom,arecilher here unknown, or recourfie 
is never had to them, on account of the general abundance 
of Stone, well adapted to the purpose. 

A considerable degree of attention is paid, in most parts 
of the North Riding, to gripping (that is, open surface- 
draining) the ploughed iand^ in order to carrv otF the sur- 
Jacc- water ; but a general negle£t of the grass-land prevaiit 
in this respei5l, the furrows of wliicb arc often filled with 
water, which is suffered to remain till imbibed by the 
earth, or evaporated by the sun and winds. 



SECT. II. — PARING AHD BURNING. 

The opinions, both of landlord and tenant, respe^Uog 
jiarlng and burning, are very various and contradiiflory 
in this country, as well as in most other parts of tlie king- 
dom ; some asserting, th« it is -a most profitable improve- 
ment on old coarse grass -land, and injurious in no instance ; 
"while others, with equal confidence, maintain the opinion, 
that the praflice is most dcstrnSivc in every instance. In 
.all probability, l>oth patties may be partially right llic 
rtierit or demerit depending on the management and appli- 
jCatlon; and the ultimate injury or benefit to the land, on 
•tie caitne ef crops, end ihe mode of culuvat'ton ptrmed. 
■^VTierc paring and burning induces tiic fanner to crop 
•■ ■ p without 



|i6 pAnnm and BtniNtKtn 

Mchoiot ffierejr^ asi$t(X> fneq\iendy witnSessedp AefeK is 

^n ^lestrvidive^ ages being retftrired to t T n to f te ttefcr* 

cRky of eyh'ii'osted ground ; Init the tame wouM bei^uired, 

were n sys(edx> eqitadly destrtuSivd, -pursaied tm any odier 

land; consequently the blame is not intfad praidice, bst 

hi the ifvarice of the cultrrBiw. Where the husbandry that 

8Q6eeed$ (^^I'l'^g &^^ bumihg is judicious, no fnode of im» 

{ifOV^fAeht csfu be compared with it^, for it is certain t$ 

produce great crops of turnips tnal'grain^ artd tAese^re certain 

MtMs' tf future fertiiity^ in the Ttands &f 4i judicious forMer. 

FreqiilBht, ^oVcVer, as this htisbafndry is, and widely as it 

is dffFused thfough the ktngdoin, the principles of it aw 

WtAt tihdtsrstood any where; and attentive expernnents 

fia^e ef^ery where beeii wanting, stiffibiently varied, to ^ 

^t»h the an&ount of its flierit^. 

ThU 

^ ** Whoever will attend to the quantity of earth in the sods, and the quan* 
tity of ashes produced from th^m, will lose his fears about the soil being let-i 
sened by this operation. 

** Supposing the sod to be an inch thick, not more than one-fourth part of it 
perhaps is soil ; and this, so far from being reduced in bulk to an alarming de- 
gree, is perhaps increased in size by the aAion of the fire, which»*by leaving 
It in an open porous state, renders it more bulky than the same soil, shook from 
the sods, and reduced to a perfect state of dryness only, would probably have 
^en. 

'* I will not contend for the increase, nor will I at present admit that the 
soil is lessened by the operation. Different soils are a6led upon in different 
Vvays, by fire. Clayl>urns to hard cinders, of the nature of bridc» remahixog 
in the soil unaltered by time, while the cinders of lighter soils are more pe* 
rishable. 

" These effeas of sod-bufnlng do not appear to have been attendfed to : iti 
use, in reducing tough sward, strikes every one ; and its effedl as a manure, in 
the cases in which it is usually applied, is here clearly understood by those who 
are best acquainted Vith i^s manner 'of adding. 

•* But its efFedt in improving the contertore of strong cohesive ioib, liw 

citcaped general notice. Yet how could urt devise an ingredient more likely 

to give openness and freedom to a close-textured soil, than rough porous tmpC* 

lishable ashes >— a material of improvement which the soil itself supplies, ir«i 

of cost* The immediate acquisition of manure, repays the ctpence of tbt 

operation ; the more permanent ixnproveneat of the contexture of the loB, It 

•of course obtained without expence. ^. __. , 

** Viewed 



Paring and burning. ai7 

This mode of breaking up coarse rough turf, is prac- 
tised in every pait of the North Riding, but more fre- 
quently on the east side than on ihe west : it is performed 
*ith a " paring spade," which a man thrusts ftwward with 
his thighs, by the exertion of his loins, and which cuts the 
sods about one foot in breadth, and three feet in length : it 
Is generally thought best to pare as thin as the nature of 
ibc turf will allow, so as that it may be dean cut up ; hut a 
rough spungy surface, admits and requires a thicker sod 
than where the herbage is finer. If the weather is so 
unsettled after the paring, that the sods do not get dry 
when lying upon the ground, women and children arc 
employed to set them on edge, to expedite their drying ; 
after which they are put into heaps, about the size of a 
small hay-cock, care being taken to lay them light and 
open within, but to cover close on the outside, to retain 
llie heat, and prevent too rapid combustion. 

Paring and burning is generally thought not to answer 
so well upon strong clay soils, as upon such as are less te- 
nacious. 

William Coopland, of Aisenby, near Topcliffe, 
has communicated to me the following account of an ex- 
periment he made in paring and burning : 

" From an accurate experiment I made some years 
since, I am confident, that the best method of breaking 
np grass-land which has a tough, coarse turf, is to plough 
it, for the first time, just before winter sets in, to cross- 
plough it in the spring, and, during the course of summer, 
give it repeated ploughings and harrowings, with large 
heavy harrows ; to lime it well, and in autumn, sow it 

" Viewtd in ihii light, lod-buming, whilevet effeQ it mi)' have on light 
joroui loili, ii, in all piobdbiliiy, a cardioil improvcmem of loili of a doio 
cljyey mture j ind it appean to me a matter incumbeui on every poHesior of 
lucU iDils. to try, on a itnall icale at lent, the iftedt o( i ftequent rcfctitioii of 
(hii operaiion."-JMj/(W/'iJIw. £««. ierhi. vol- 1. p. 31*. 
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wk& vihd^ The abbve ttiethod wa^ pradised 6h one 
half of afield; the ^maiodet of which was pared «id 
burnt: die result xv^, that the trops tipcti the p^anA "Xod 
burnt kud, after the first two or three years, kept gradtRaUy 
{;rowiBg worse ; and upon tl^ ploughed ^round» the cntqni 
for some years grew better^ and afterwards V^pc^t visiUy 
«uperior to the pared <and burnt land^/' 

It does not appear ft*bm the above account, that the pared 
and burnt land had any other manure given it, though 
.cropped for several years, than the ashes c^its own pit>- 
duce ; but it seems, thotigh not fully expressed so, that it 
produced bet^ter crops, for the first two or three years, than 
the land which was fallowed. What then but the ashes, 
caused the soil to be more free and generous in spending 
its ^wers of fertility for the immediate benefit of the cul* 
tivator, to the hasty impoverishment of itself ? In my opi- 
nion, the experiment is greatly in favour bf paring and 
burning; for if the farmer does but make a generous re- 
turn for the plentiful crops wbich bis land has produced 
him, there is no doubt but its fertility would be continued. 
The anxiousness of many farmers foi" pre<?ent profit, in- 
duces them, when not restrainedNiiy their landlords, to 
crop without mercy ; the pared and burnt land is frequently 
sown with rape, which stands to seed ; next with wheat ; 
then oats, perhaps for two or three years. It is no wonder, 
where such is the pradlice, that paring -and burning should 

"* An accurate 'VX^rinient has certainly great weight; nevertheless, tough 
'toarse turf Ought, in my opinion, to be pared and Imrat. Ifydudonot, how 
do you quit all the tough coarse grass roots? Also, t^e 4and lies dead nearly a 
whole year. 

Old tough meadow, or coarse grasB-'land, may ht tliuch imtnrbved by- helng^ 
thinly pared and burnt, and the ashes spreiad upon it. This mode of improve- 
ment is something like cutting quick hedges close to tlie ground^ 'the young 
shoots, in the succeeding spring, coming healthy away. The meadows, or 
grass-land, maqjiged as above, in the succeeding year will be covered <wUh 
food herbage. I saw an experiment of this kind in Northumberland^ near 
hiilcy-halK-.^*. SmeddU, 

be 
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be in disrepute, and especially with landlords. The aslies 
certainly make the soil very fruitful for a time j but if it be 
not supported with manures, but constantly cropped with 
exhausting crops, it becomes in a few years so spent, as to 
be little better than a caput moriuum *. 

In my survey, I saw a field in Rycdale, which wa^ 
ploughed out of grass about twenty years since, one acre of 
which was at that time extremely coarse and rushy, an<i 
was pared and burnt ; the rest not. I was told by th? oc- 
cupier, the crops were uniforinly better, whilst in ploi^h- 
ing, on the pared and burnt part, than on that wlijch was 
not. The field has now been laid down to grass several 
years: that part which was pared and burnt, is now quite 
fi'ee from rushes, and is covered with a very sweet her- 
bage, whilst the remainder is very full of rushes, and the 
herbage very coarse f . 

Where the land is properly managed after paring and 
burning, it is generally esteemed, both by landlord and 
tenant, the best and most profitable mode of breaking up 
old coarse pasture ground ; but where the management is 
opposite, it is much to be disapproved of, especially by the 
landlord ||. 

The 

* ThcK olsecvalioni on paring >od burning, eviiently liod to iluw, thU it 
i) nDI Ihe burning, but ihe cihauiiing tysM m of crqiplng, ibic dou Uul injvjr, 
wliich, by lupeificiat obiervsn, ii liid lo iht burning. 

Tills pnfticc may be performed on rha (hinncal soili, for minure, uid Ihs 
■urfacc-ioil deepcntd, by ploughing up i fdrl dC llie iub-(oil, to (raic idvuh 
tajB.— -<»citfiBoin. 

+ These report! miy be fairly reconciled, when w« contider, that the iM. 
ferenTe upon Ihe hen of them, may be ihe efFe£l of the huabindty being good 
in the one cue, and bad in ihe other i poiiibly theunmcceufulcipcrimentalin 
mighi have iu9c(id conibustion lo proceed so far, ai ut reduce [he (uif loireil 
powder, whiih circgmaunce alone, would counieraQ die «xt«£Ud fertililj'.— 

ir. Fax. 

U In regard to paring arid burning, I in of opinion, lh>I nothing coDllitHilM 

note la the iiriptDVenieni of an estaU of ciaidtn-uili provided the lenuit ii 

sot permiilcd ts malte too (rei in [inpplng it, foi hi) iiniDcdiale btncfit, Ih- 

P J yoa* 
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The bdst farmers sow, first, turnips, wfiicH irrf flMH 
trpon the land ; next, oats, but sometimes wheat, if thij 
(umips are consumed in time ; then oats again, and h\l6^ 
Ae following year for turnips. 

About the south-east corner of the Howardian Mils, if 
<hc lahd be strong, it is par6d and burnt as early in spring 
3» th* ttreatfier wiH permit, then fallowed and limed fat 
ttmiips : this is found to be the best mode of management 
of that soil. 

After paring and burning, upon all soils, except where 
too wet, turnips, or rape, for eatage, ought to be sown 
the first or second year; and it is the best mode to spread 
the ashes upon the land after it is ploughed, which may be 
easily performed, by throwing all the sods from the ridges ' 
of the lands, t?!! they are ploughed ; after which, the sods 
must be removed back upon the ridges, to be there burnt. 
During the burning, the furrows are ploughed, and then 
the ashes scattered uniformly over the whole': the addi- 
tional expence is trifling ; the advantages very great. 
When the seed is sown, it should be extremely well har- 

yond its natural course. I have pared and burnt, upon |ny different farmt, 
^ear looo acres, and am persuaded, that there are not many farms that surpass 
mine, in the weight of the corn crops, after this process, which I have praAised 
near thirty years, though I never vientured to pare it a second time, as very 
little ashes would be produced. I find no inconvenience when upon thin soils, 
because, after one, and sometimes two, turnip crops, the soil swells so, by be* 
ing enriched, that it appears deeper than when first broken up. I allude to a 
piece of gropnd in my farm at Nunnington, called Calkless, which answera 
beyond all belief. On this bad land, 1 have reaped four quarters per acre of 
-wheat, and, in one instance, forty-one bushels. I recommend the sods to be 
9S lightly burnt as possible, and not consumed tq red ashes. It is best to spread 
them a» soon as burnt, otherwise the turnips and Corn will grow in patches, an4 
Irregular ; besides, if a high wind should come, it may blow all the ashes away 
vrhich are in the heaps, although it would not touch those upon the ground. 

This happened to me some years ago, upon a farm I have upon the wolds;' 
in a few hourSi the aLshes which werfe in hills unspread, were blown oflF the 
|)remises, while thos^ which wtie spread « ipvf days before^ |:9m»ined uamov 
Jpitcd.-^^. C/wvrr, £*f . ^ , 

rowed, 
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• J'pwed, that the ashesmay be mixed with a sufficicitt quan- 
tity of soil, Ea retain the ealts when (hey are dissolved hy 
the rains, and form a matrix, in which the seed may V(^ 
getaie ; hue the common praiStice is, to spread the ashes 
before the laiid is ploughed, then sow the seeds, and lightly 
harrow the land. In this case, the plants can derive but 
« very small degree of benefit from the aiiies, whitjh VC 
buried under a tirm sod, not lying close in all places to 
the ground, from which it was separated by the plou^, 
whicl) forms under-drains for the superfluous water in 
heavy showers to pass off into tJi^ furrows, carrying with 
it the solution of the salts which were contained in the 
aahes^. 

It is from this method of sowing turnips, or rape, on 
pared and burnt land, that the crops arc o&en to be seen 
very partial and irregular, as ihe seeds have not had a suf- 
ficiency of loose mould lo vegetate in, and few only of ihc 
plants have derived any benefit frpm the ashes. 

Lime is extremely beneficial, when used either the first 
or second year after paring and hunting t • hut though it 

may 
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lii. two or three luiii ought to rorm a boiiDm far ihe flwfc'— ?. Snii^f, 

t And equally beaeficiBl will ii bo found in deiiroyiog the grubs, and oih,eT 
iucfti, that aie 10 common in land wherein this tleanuog manure iinnuicd. 
—If. Fix. 
In paring and burning lanil. it ii of great impoTtancc that Ihe pmceit be io 
' conducted, al 10 convert the Vegetables inEo charcoal, not into uhM. Thil 
may beeffefled, by burning the turf, as loonai dry enough ti) keep up » dow 
, iiom which the air should be excluijed as much ai possible. VegeiiU*!, 
:n burnt to athei, are reduced to less than one.iU'CnTielh oi iheir original 
(.- these Hhe) coniiit of unearlhy suhiiancc, and fixed vtgelabli alkali, 
len vegetables aie cenvert«dJnN choreoa.!, ihry aie liide, if it all, rtduccd 
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snay have the effcdt of making the land produce aijandandfi 
ytt care should be had, that, by a proper mode of crop* 
pmgf a considerable part of those powers )>e applied to the 
enrichment of itself; and to that ^nd, I recommend a 
-toorse of crops similar to the following : 
^ Firsti turnips, or rape, eaten off; second, ivheat, or 
-cats; third, peas or beans, which should be hoed, or in- 
stead of them, a green crop» either of rape, or rape and rye 
•mixed, to be eaten off with sheep; or tares, which might 
be mown, either for green fodder, or to make into hay* ; 
fourth, wheat; fifdi, turnips; sixth, oats, with grasa-r 
seeds. 

Or, first, rape, standing for seed ; second, wheat ; third, 
turnips, with manure and lime ; fourth, oats, with grass** 
seeds, to remain at least two years in grass. , 



SECT- III.— rMANURJNG. 

t 

No branch of rural economy is managed .with less at- 
tention or judgment, than that of making and preserving 
ihe manure produced upon the farms. The scite of a 
fold, or dunghill, is generally chosen upon a hill side, 
where there may be a good fall for the water to run off. 
The eaves of the buildings usually drop into the fold-yard ; 
the water consequently runs through the manure, and ear- 
in bulk* Chircoal consists chiefly of carbone i this substincc enters largely 
into the fompoaition of all plants, and when used as a manure, has betn found, 
by some recent ejcpcrimentt, to possess a highly fertilizing quality.— f/. M*. M^ 

* For those crops, the land should be ^ither linied or manured.-*^^. 7". 
I should think the third crop would bo b^t turnips, agaia ibllowcd with a 
spring cnop^S^aifik vA $owed with Mcd^-^^t &>//<>• 

' rics 
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the Strength of it either into abroad or ditch, ^here it 
entirely lost to the farmer ; but much of this waste of.|xia* 
MiurCt or what might be converted into manure> is to be at- 
tributed to the want of due arrangement and accommoda- 
^loos an the farm-buildings, and to their being placed in si- 
iCuation^ little ;idapted to the purpose, as has already been 
:S30(i$ed la diapter III. st&. IL 

- A few attentive farmei:sare in the pra6lice of having a 

-^ear^s manure before-hand; while others, as soon as the 

^bld-yards are cleared of cattle, have all the manure turned 

<^very and laid more compact, which brings on a strong 

fermentation, and makes it tolerably fit to use for turnips 

Chatye;^'. 

It is a prevailing opinion amongst the best farmers ia 
this distridl, and appears to be well founded, that dung, 
applied immediately for the wheat crop, increases the 
quantity of weeds, and causes it to run too much to 
straw, and to lodge, vrfiereby the grain produced is small; 
it is therefore a general praftice with those farmers, when, 
they pianure their fallows with dung, to sow them with a 
spring crop of corn, and wheat to follow ; by which means* 
those inconveni^ncies are avoided. For turnips, dun^ 
when it is to be had*, i^ always used, except upon pared and 
burnt land, and is laid on immediately before the last 
ploughing. 

Grass-land is dunged immediately after hay-time, earljr 
in winter, or in spring. Upon cold stiff land, the first and 
last periods are thought the best, because, as the grass will 
grow through and over the dung, at those seasons, in a very^ 
short time after it is spread, it is thereby prevented from 
^ being lost, by being washed away, to which it would be 
liable on such lands, or injured by the evaporation of its 
juices. On light dry land, on the contrary, winter is pre- 
ferredy because the dung, being opened and tendered by 

the 
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the weather, easily parts with its salts, its most ^luaUe 
property, which are canied down by the rains to the roots 
of the plants which are to be fed by them. Injury by 
evaporation, at that season, is not to be expe6^ed« 

Lime is in general use, and, whf n the land has not beeli 
long in ploughing, is found to answer very welt on all 
soils, but incomparably well upon land 6rst pared and 
burnt. It is seldom laid upon grass-land, except in com- 
posts, and is applied to a great extent, and with peculiar ad- 
vantage, on the rich arable lands of Ryedale, and with 
equal advantage, though less extensively, on the grass- 
lands. 

Lime is the peculiar manure for the wheat crop, and h 
thus extensively applied. Where lime is suitable to the 
soil, it is thought to have the best effefts upon this crop, 
particularly on rich land ; where it is otherwise apt to 
lodge, it renders rlie straw firm, and able to support a large 
€ar, and heavy grain. 

In Cleveland, this manure is procured from Sunderland, 
in the county of Durham ; a distance, by land, of from 
twenty to twenty-four miles, and is two days work for the 
team. The price at the kilns, is 6s. per chaldron ; but 
much of the lime is brought by water into the river Tees, 
where it is sold at 17s. ad. per chaldron -, and as from two 
to three chaldrons per acre are frequently used, great ad- 
vantages ought to be reaped, to repay so great an expendi- 
ture. The effeft of lime is, however, here thought to be 
in a great measure worn out, in consequence of long and 
too frequent use. This constant application of lime, h^ 
had the efFeft of rendering the land liable to run to mortar 
in winter, and to bake much in summer; nor can this 
evil be remedied, but by converting the land to grass, and 
allowing it to continue long in that state, or, probably, by 
applying to it a larger quantity of vegetable or animal roa-. 

nure 
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fifultf than ean be procured. Lime is universally found to 
Operate most powerfully and most favourably upon all new- 
lands, but, by long appilication, it \vill cease to have any ef- 
feft, except reducing land to sterility, however fertile be- 
fore ; and instances are not wanting, where tliis e£Fe6l has 
already been produced. 

Lime is an utter enemy to ling, or bent ; so much so> 
to the former especially, that wherever even limestone UU' 
burnt is thrown down upon ling, in no great length of time, 
the chippings of the stones, and the substance waslied from 
them by rain, entirely destroy the ling, and produce a fine 
6weet herbage. 

In the Western Moorlands, when land, over-run with 
lin^ and bent, is intended to be improved, it is the pradlicc 
to lay on three or four chaldrons of lime per acre, which, 
in lone year, entirely changes the natural produce to that 
pf a fine turf, full of white clover. 

The quality *of lime in the North Riding, varies in a 
great degree ; the richest and best, for the purposes of agri- 
culture, is invariably produced from the darkest coloured 
stone, very nearly approaching, if not absolutely, black 
marble : this is found in many parts of the Western Moor- 
lands, and in some parts of the borders of the Eastern Moor- 
lands. The limestone of the Howardian hills, and of se- 
veral other parts of the Riding, is a whitish, soft, coarse 
stone ; the lime made from which, is of much inferiot 
equality for agricultural purposes, and cannot be used so 
plentifully as that produced from the dark blue stone. 
' Lime 18 burnt with coal, in kilns built of limestone, in 
the shape of an inverted cone, without mortar, and some* 
limes lined with bWcks; the size sufficient to burn from 
fifteen to thirty-five chaldrons, of thirty-two bushels each. 

Standing-kilns and draw-kilns are both used ; the former 
ytt most comtnon, ii; which the lime remains undisturbed 

until 
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until the burning is completed ; from the latter^ the liaie i| 
drawn out at the bottom, and Is repeatedly supplied widi 
stone and coal at the top. 
The expences of burning, are as under: 

At Pickering kilns, in the eastern part of £. r. ^ 
the distridt: — labour in raising, break- 
ing, filling, and drawing, per chal- 
dron, - - - O JR O 

One-third of a chaldron of coals, and 

carriage, - • - O 6 4 

Per chaldron, - O 8 4 

■ IIP 

The selling price, 9s. per chaldron, of thirty-two 
bushels* 

At kilns in the western part of the dis- £n s* d* 
triS — labour in raising, breaklhg, fill- 
ing, and drawing, per chaldron, w o I 8 

Four loads (of three bushels each) of 

coals, - ' - - 046 

Per chaldron, - 062 



■•■■i^ 



The selling price, from 7s. to 8s, per chaldron,^ 

No attempts have been made in this Riding, of burning 
lime with wood, or peat ; nor are any kilns made use of, 
where lime is burnt along with bricks, or other articles, as 
praflised in many parts. 

Kelp-ashes are principally engrossed by the proprietors 
of the^ alum-works along the sea-coast, but are soinetimes 
used for grass-land, and found to be a very valuable ma- 
nure. 

Turf or peat-ashes, the produce of the fuel of the inha- 
bitants, are used in the dales of the moorlands, and along 

the 



' fte cnast : they are an excellent hand-pianure for grass, or 
any kind of crop, but especially for turnips, In many 
parts of England, peat is bomt for the sole objefl of the 
ashes for manure; and so certain are they to procure a 
crop, that they are purchased by fanners at great prices, 
and carried to vtry considerable d istances. In many parts 
of the distridl under survey, peat-mosses are loo fieqgcnt ; 
' but they are never applied to the purposes of jr.aking ashes, 
the value of this article being not sufficiently understood*, 
feat alone, when bid upon heaps to fall and ferment, 
makes an excellent manure for most lands, particularly for 
grass, but when mixed with a small tjuantity of hmc, is 
probably exceeded by rone. 

Composts are much used in the northern part of the 
'vale of York, and, in some degree, in almost every other 
part of the Riding: they are made of the cleanings of 
ditches, and sometimes of tlie shovellings of roads, mixed 
witli lime, and all thoroughly incorporated : though it is 
tioi a strong manure, yet it is found to be very beneficial 
to grass-land. 

The shovellings of roads are used only by a few indivl- 
-Juals ; and notwithstanding many of the roads in this 
Riding are repaired with limestone, and the shovellings 
■CoUetftcd in heaps, few will be at the trouble of carting 
"them away: these, mixed with a little lime, some earth, 
and fold- yard manure, make an excellent compost. 

Isaac Leatham, of Barton, near Malton, has made 
a compost of earth and soot, or pigeons' dung, in the pro- 
portion of two loads, of thirty busiiels each, of the first, to 
. eight bushels of either of the last, spread-in layers of sis 

' • A Vorkihite fumcr will itarctly fctlieve, lh»i in Bcrlisliire, ihe llberly of 
jCDttingoul the pcit ream one ten of Etomiil, his been puichaiedat Ihe price 

'ibfjMl-i ThouundiofacreJimUii RiJlngconlainii much and a? goad peal, 
■be fieebold of nhich mu ^ FUichued ki a quartet of u many shiilingi.— 
tf\S, 
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inches {stroium sup4r stratum) ^ to the Ahickoe$$>of lluifear 
four feet t if the heaps are cut dpwja perpend jcular^ jat fffg 
time of carrying ^hem away, ^e compost .witl 1^ 99^ 
ciently mix^. He has iavjad it ai^wer meH ibr y^fh^j 
and artificial grasses, if laid on,fi^rIy Sa the «pricg. 

Barthelemy RuDPy olM^risk^ mpkts aompofX^ ci 
kelp-ashes, isea-weed, slam^ firom 'the ^nirworks^ ^ 
lime, all mixed together wich^e^th* -afid'^nds d^em tQ an- 
swer well*. Slam he has not long used ; but, from 4^ 
experience he has had of it, he thiaks it very benefici^* 

Whale-blubber, and the refuse of the oil, mixed vf 
with lime and earth, is frequently used in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitby f. 

Sea-wreck, or sea-weed, is frequently thrown up by 
the tide on the coast, after blowing weather, and is oftea 
made use of: when it has been laid some time in heaps, 
to ferment, it becomes tender, and, being strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, is an excellent manure. 

A few instances have occurred in the vicinity of the 
sea, of the use of sea-sand as a manure, and always with 
the greatest success ; a more valuable manure caii scarcely 
be devised for the dis trials of Cleveland and the coast, 



* Slam Is a refuse in the making of alum ; but of the component p>rti df 
v^Iiich, 1 am not i>ufHcientiy acquainted with chemistry, to be qualifittd tt> 
S|>eak. — y. T. 

Alum generally contains as fellows : 

» Clay - - - - - it 

Vitriolic acid - - • . • S^ 

Water , • - - • 44 

loo 

mmmmm 

H, M, Vavasour. 

+ Would it not answer to the owners of those ships, which may npt be/or- 
tunate enough to acquire a full loading of the most valuable parts of the fish, if 
they were to complete it with the large bones ? -These, when brought hither, 
might be rasped, in the same manner as the woods are for the use of Uie dyert» 
wliich would make an excellent manure, to be used as a top-dressing. — y* T, 

where 
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the W^t adhesive clays warn draining and breakings 
in most parts of which, it might be easily procured : it 
there, probably not generally used, because it may ataU 
times be had, and always for nothing, and is therefore too 
plentiful to be valued. 

It does not appear that marl is now made use of in any 
part of the Riding, though there is reason to believe that 
mt has been at some distant period : it is to-be nlet with in 
several places, as has already been mentioned in chap. I. 
.V. p. 21. 
No manure is procured by folding of sheep ; that prac- 
not obtaining in any part of the Riding. 



SECT. IV. ^WEEDING. 

Hand-weeding of corn is generally pradlised, in a 
greater or less degree; and drills, for sowing corn, are 
toraing into more general use than heretofore, by which^ 
the land is miich more easily, and at less expence, kept 
clean. 

There is one article under this head, which is too little 
attended to in this distri£t, as well as in most other parts 
of the island — that is, the cutting of thistles in the hedges^ 
banks, and other waste places of inclosures, and also in the 
lanes and commons ; by this negledl, the country becomes 
furnished with a succession of that troublesome weed . As 
it is not an individual alone, that is interested in the check- 
ing the propagation of it, a power would be well placed in 
the juries of manorial courts, of inspecting all the grounds 
, within their respective manors, a short time before, the 
seeds are perteCted^ to see that all are cut down. They 

who 
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"who have neglefled, ought to be i^ned. Weeds in liie 
lanes and Tvastes, might be cat by the dired:ion cyf the sur- 
veyor of roadsy and the expence placed to their accoimts. 



SfiCT; V. — WATERING^ 

Notwithstanding this branch of improvcnllent has 
lieen successfully pradlised in some of the southern and 
western counties for many years, yet is it almost tmat* 
tempted in this Riding, which affords so many situations 
Tvhere considerable quantities of land might be watered at 
a very small expence ; indeed necessity has driven somfe 
individuals, in dry summers^ by stopping the course of 
brooks and rivers, to turn the water over such of their pas- 
tures as were capable of receiving the benefit ; but I have 
not met with one instance of a regularly watered meadow*. 

The lands immediately adjoining all the rapid rivers or 
streams', are well situated for that improvement. Land to 
a considerable extent, adjoining upon Cod-beck, from 
Thirsk, northward, and upon each of the rivers Leven, 
"Wiske, Swale, iJie, the Rye, and the Derwent, are well 
situated for being benefited by irrigation, as well as much 
land upon the smaller becks. The dales of the mobrlands 
are singularly well circumstanced for this improvement ; 
scarce a field in them that has not a stream of fine spring- 
water running through it i and in tlie Western Moorlands, 



• The neighbourhood of Peirse-bridge affoi Js a specimen of watering mea- 
dows. — Anonymous, 

It seems more adapted to some soils than others; perhaps^ as well-u the 
3otl, there may be also something in the water.— ^. H. 

This prat^icc can ocycr be too forcibly recommended.—//^. M. ' 

most 
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most of the ftreams issue out of limestone, which is 
thought to add considerably to the fertilizing progenies of 
the water. 

Though so little can be said oM the subjeft of irrigation 
in this Ridingi it raay not be foreign to the subjefl. to make 
up for that deficiency, by giving an account of two me- 
thods of watering up-land grounds ; one of which is pecu- 
liar to the distritil under survey, and ilie other, only to be 
met with in it, and tbe East Riding of the county. 

Jtrtificial Rills. — It lias already been noticed, that on 
the .northern margin of Ryedale, and the Marishes, a 
range' of limestone heights extend in an eastern and western 
dire£lion for many miles, but which, in width, isnowliere 
more than about four miles. This irafl is entirely desti- 
luCe of water, except what flows along the bottoms of ^s 
, deep vallies by which it is intersected, and which are ser«- 
ral miles asunder; little rehef can consequently be afforded 
by streams thus distantly and inconveniently situated, to 
the inhabitants or cattle of the uiMands. A person of the 
neighbourhood, about thirty years siilfce* devised the means 
of watering this trai5l by rills, brought from the springs 
that break out at the foot of the far more lofty moorland 
hills, that run parallel to, and at the north of this tra^, in 
lome instances at about the distance often mites. 

These springs he colledled into one channel, which he 
wound about the intervening traiSl, according to the levd 
of it, and along the sides of the vallies, until he gained the 
summit of the arid country which he wished to water; 
having accomplished this, tbe waler was easily conveyed 
to the places desired, and also to ponds iu all the iielJs, over 
a considerable trail of ground, in genera! falling with an 
easy and uniform descent to the south. In no instance, is 
it apprehended, that more than two rills have been required 
to supply the trafl between each of these intersefling val- 
^^ lies; 



Res ; ^hcl fii^^ifthlSy <)ne chttin^l Has^bmi llbuiia dttffil^Ml 
to coh^ the l^am (or ^vkal miles from ik sokrct ; a& ' 
ter \irhich, it forks off into two branches, to eacb^f -^idki 
Acre or l6s6 \vater is' giv^ ^tccording iis tlie wnktry 
thtough Vidiith it )^a^ to paBs^ may requkta greatM* erl^ 

- The fir^ of the^ riik, » tt&ito 'bate been brotifg^ t^ 
iCii4dby-4tio6r-side abom thitty ytan ago ; since x^ich'tiHi^ 
many others hiive been made. The original e^qpeAce ^ 
each rill, i;d)ich rarely exceed^ tool, was defraycfl^I^ a 
•ubscriptfon, proportioned to 4tiQ foaiefit each persoii Wal 
to t%eeive ; and they still continue to be supported by tlii 
tame means, though, in one instance, in a late &£lof plnr« 
iiamentfor the inclosure of a ior<Miip through which on^ 
ef these rills is^condti^ed, a ra^e is laid on the land benefit«i 
ed by it, ;^nd means^ prescrifted (dt cbnaptUing, if Kieces* 
brry, die ftiture payment of it. 

^ The plan for thus watering a dry Tip-land country, htfi 
ttutdh merit: it affords i^onderful accommodation to the 
cxxnpier ; increases Jreatly the value of the property ; and, 
though not applicable gencraUy, might certainly be adopt* 
bi with great advantage in various other situations. 
. Artificial Ponds. — The other method of supplying aa up* 
land country with water, was the invention of a man resid* 
tug on the wolds of the East Riding ; a dry chalky region, 
entirely destitute of water, except what may be derived 
from wells, so deep, as to render the value of the labour in 
making use of them^ greater almost than the value of one of' 
the elements* 

This desirable obje6l he accomplished by means of 
ponds, made to be so retentive, as to hold water in any soil ; 
and so easily supplied with water, as to be capable of being 
made in nlmost any situation ; and at an expence so reason* 
able, as to deter no one from enjoying the benefits of them. 
% • . It 
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■ It is ftbout thirty years since they were first executed ia 
*he East Riding : chey are now universally to be met with 
there, and are widely extended into the North Ridings 
in situations that re<iiiire such accommodations. 

It is unnecessary to state the various modes of Impr6v«- 
ment in making them, which have taken place during that 
period, or the various means of simplifying the process, or 
Jesrening the expencci it is sufficient to state the present 
improved pratSice, which, if followed, will be found to 
succeed in almost any situation in any country; 

Let-a circle be marked on the ground, sixty feet in diai^ 
meter, more or less, as the person chooses, or the size a£ 
the pasture may require a supply of water, and if of that 
diameter, Jet it be hullowed out into the shape of a bason, 
or bowl, to ihe depth of seven feet in the centre ; whea 
the surface of this hollow has been raked smooth, let it be 
well beaten over, so as to reduce it into as even, uniform, 
And firm a surface as the nature of the ground will admit 
of; on this, well fallen, skreened lime must be uniformly 
spread, with a riddle, to the thickness of two or three 
inches j the more porous or open the ground, tlie greater 
will be the quantity of lime required; this lime' must 
iben be slightly watered, to make it adhere firmly to its 
place, and great care must be taken to spread it equally, so 
that no place remains uncovered, as on the lime depends, 
mote than any thing else, the success of the work. On 
this lime, must be laid a bed of clay, to the thickness of 
about six inches, which, being, moistened safficiently W 
render it dadlilc, is to be beaten with mallets, or beetles, 
into a solid coinpaft body, capable of being trod upon 
without impression or injury. Great care is to be taken 
in laying on uniformly this mass of clay, and beating It 
into a compact body ; for which purpose, not more must 
be spread at a time upon the lime, than can Undergo the 
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beating while it retains a proper temper or consistence" for 
the purpose : after the whole is thus finisheiJ, it is gone 
over scvcnil times by the beaters, and sprinkled each time 
with water, and care is taken to prevent any ci'acks being 
ibrmed, which might entirely destroy the power of reten- 
tion. 

Pure brick-clay is not required ; but any tenacious 
earth, that by bearing will become of a solid compaA 
body, will answer the purpose. As soon as this operatii 
has been duly performed, the whole surface of the cla] 
covered, to about the thickness of a foot, with brok< 
chalk, fine gravel, or the chippings of mouldering stone, 
or limestone, to prevent any injury being done by the 
treading of the cattle. It is necessary to observe, that co. 
stones, or any stones of a texture that will not 
solid body, must not be made use of, as such arc h'able' 
be displaced by the treading of the cattle, to be pressef 
into, or through the bed of chy, or to be rolled down to 
the bottom of the pond^ under all which circumstances, 
the beds of clay and lime are liable to be broken, and the 
water consequently let out of the pond, Sometimes the 
clay is covered with sods, the grass side being laid down- 
wards, as a support to the gravel, by which some saving 
of covering may be made; or several inches thick of 
common earth is laid upon them, or upon the clay without 
the sods, by way of bed for the covering, where gravel, or 
such like m;iteria]s, may be sc.irce, by which something 
may be also saved. 

After the clay has been well beaten, some worki 
water the surface of it, and fold sheep, or pigs, for a 
siderahle time npon it ; the treading of which, is found 
-be serviceable in rendering it more compafl. 

Some people, instead of using slaked lime, bavs good 
Riorcar, wade of lime and sand, wcU worked together, 

and. 
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lad cover the turface of the ground with it* to the 
thickness of about an inch ; this, if carefully done, is 
thoughc by many, to be the most efleftual mode of render- 
ing the bottom retentive ; but the mortar is liable to crack 
before the clay gets bedJed over it, which must be carefully 
guarded against. Ponds have been made, where a coat of 
mortar lias also been spread over the surface of the clay, as 
well asunder it — an approach, perhaps, atne^r as possible 
to pcrfeflion — but where lime bears an high price, the ex- 
pence is thus considerably augmented. 

The best season f^r making ihese ponds, is thought to 
be in autumn, as chey are then likely to be filled the soon- 
est, and the least liable to crack before they ate filled. 
Should tlie weather prove dry at the time they are fiiyshcd, 
it is well to cover (heir surface with straw, or litter, to 
hinder them from cracking. 

These pond; are usually made at the foot of some de- 
clivity, where, after heavy rains, a slight run of water may 
be conveyed into ihem, from some road, or other firm sur- 
face ; but many are pbced without any such assistance for 
filling, or with very little, it being found that the rain 
that falls upon their surface, is, in general, sufficient tor m 
supply, after they have been once filled. As it is desirable 
to get them filled as soon as possible after they are finished, 
snow is frequently colle£tcd, and heaped upon them if pos- 
sible in large quantities, the first winter after they are 
finished, for that purpose. 

Ponds of this kind, are usually made by what may be 
called professional people; mea who go about for the 
purpose, and are chiefly, or entirely, engaged in it, and ~ 
usually contra£t for the job. One of the diameter of sixty 
feet, and depth of six feet, may, in most situations, be exc* 
cuted for about 15I. ; one of forty-five feet by five feet, for 
iqI. or iil-i but some allowance must be made for the ■ 
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LIVE STOCK. 
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SECT, !•— CATTtE. 

» 

\rHE breed of cattle thFoughcnit the North Riding, is 
the short-horned, except towards the western extreinkj^j 
where some small long-l)OFi>ed cattle are to be met with* 
and also a mixed breed between the two ; the natural cont* 
sequence of bordering on the West Riding and Wcslr 
moreland, the eiountries of the long-homed breed. 

The short-horned cattle of the northern part of the vale 
of York, and of Cleveland, v^here also ccttisiderable wxi- 
beris are bred, are known by the name of the Tees-w«ter 
breed, and in the south of England, by that of the Ho^ 
derhess cattle, from the distrifl of that name in the East 
Riding, where this breed was eidier originally established, 
or first so improved, as to bring it inta notice, and whcT«, 
with the distridt now under survey, the best of the breed 
are still to be liaet with. This distri£l is suppose^ IQ pro* 
duce the largest cattle in the kingdom ; and sevend proprie- 
tors of stocks have, of late ypars, at considerable expepcc:, 
attentively improved them, encouraged thereto by die gieait 
prices given for cattle of this bre^, in conseijuence of ifis 
Increasing reputation. 3ttl it is ^ natter olE MgKel» ibut ^ 

A4 g*"^^^ 
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great want of attention among the generality of fimaerSf 
in improving their stocks, should still prevail ; which can 
only proceed from a narrow and ill-judged parsimony, as 
spirited improvers aie' scattered over most parts c{ the 
Kidingy through whom, at little additional expence, they 
might obtain the necessary improvement*. 

The cattle of the improved breed, are very large and 
b^usdsome ; their colour, red or black blotches, distindly 
marked on a white ground ; their backs, level ; throaty 
clean ; neck, fine; carcase, full and round ; quarters, long; 
hips and rumps, even and wide : they stand rather high on 
their legs ; handle very kindly ; are light in their bone, in 
proportion to their size ; and have a very fine coat, and 
ihin hide. 

The best farmers, who have lands suitable, bree^f and 
.completely £sitten their cattle, Tl^eir steers (young oxen), 
when three*parts fat, in the autumn, after they are three 
years old, now (1798) sell from 15I. to 2|L each, and in 
ihe spring follQwIqg, when coiqplet^y ff^, from 22I. tp 
30I. each. 

Very few oxen in the northern part of th<? yaje, and 
Cleveland, are used for the purposes of draught. 

Henry Pei&^e, Esq. of Bedale, has a breed of very 
large hornless cattle, which he shewed me when I made 
this survey : the cows were very handsome, clean, and 
well made. He had then a pair of oxen (rising four years 
pld) feeding, one of which w^skilkd ip October, 1797 ; 



# The principal tncourasement given to the thort-horned breed of cittlc, 
ariset from the coal-trade, which it tupplied by coarser beef; and if the &nncff 
only gets them to a high weight, be does not attend so much to the quality* as 
in other countries where they are sold to retail-butchers : the cowt cS this 
)und are well liked in London, as they give the most milk. The best shoitT 
bor^ed cattle are bred near Darlington. -Mr. RoBtitTCoLLiNC, of Barsi- 
ton, hat the best bull of the kind, perhaps, in the kingdom ; and hd U f^uaily 
fiunous for hi) breed of ftheep..-£« C/eMver. 

the 
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die fcmr quarters of v^hich, weighed 162 stone nine 
pounds; tallowi twenty-one stone ten pounds — fourteen 
pounds to the $tone» 

In the southern part of the vale of York, breeding of 
cattle is not so much attended to as in the northern part^ 
the object of cattle there, being for the dairy, forthemak* 
ing of butter and old-milk cheese, and consequently tlie 
milk alone is attended to. The calves there, are all fed for 

N 

the butcher, except what are sufficient to keep up the numr 
ber of cows *, and therefore very few farmers pay an^^ at^ 
tention to the improvement of their stock; nor indeed, 
fmder such a system, is it so necessary for them to do it. 
There is scarce one breeder in ten, who would send a cow 
five miles to a good bull, and pay five ^hillings for the use 
of him, if he could obtain the calf hiy any ordinary bull 
nearer home, at the common price of one shilling for each, 
cow ; nevertheless, there are a few who pay considerable 
attention to the improvement of their stock; and it is 
hoped that their example will have a good effect on their 
neighbours. 

The cattle of the Western Moorlands are small ; ia 
the lower parts of the dales, they are generally of the shoit- 
horned kind ; but in the higher situations, near the moors, 
and on the borders of the West Riding and Westmoreland, 
the long-horned breed prevails ; and in consequence of 
there being two breeds in the neighbourhood, it is natural 
that there should be a considerable number of a mongrel, 
or mixed breeds between the two : this mixture, in the 

* So much more to their 1^; for were the calves entirely meant .for the 
butcher, there would be a greater difference than 5s. betwixt the produce of m 
Igood bull and a bad one ; but as the'y are sometimes bred to keep up their num« 
ber of cows, the ditfereoce, both to themselves and to the community at large, 
would be great indeedf would they be open to conviction, and make Ose of no 
bull but such as are approved good ones ; 8uch» I grant, are not plentiful, but 
|i»cy would toon be more to, were they more sought for.— /^ M, 

opinion 
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inches 5 girth, behind the shoulders, seven feet ten inches ; 
Touqd the hind ribs, nine feet seven inches ; width, across 
jhe hips, two feet four inches ; her four quarters weighed 
pinety stones, fourteen pounds each. 

A heifer, of the Tecs-water breed, four years old, be^- 
longing to E. Cleaver, Esq. and bred by G. Coates, 
of Lon^Ionderry, near Bedale (see plate x.), was killed at 
York, in the spring of 1799: her four quarters weighed 
ninety^nine. stone six pounds; tallow^ nine stone eight 
pounds. 

A five-year old homiest cow (sc^ plate xi.), bred in the 
neighbourhood of Bedale, atid fed by Ric^arp Raisen^ 
9t Kshopthorpe, near York, measured as follows : height, 
^ the shoulder, five feet ; length, fifom. the fore-head to 
the setting on of the tail, eight ftct eight inches; width, 
across the hips, two feet fotir inches ;- girth, behind tl)e 
shoulders, seren feet jevcri inches and a half — weight, 
eighty-five sfones. 

Some attempts have beeti made to improve the cattle of 
tdiis distHfl, by the introdnAbn of a foreign cross: the 
Earl of Carlisle, by the I)evonshirebreed, and E.Cle a- 
VER, Esq. by the Sussex breed*. These two breeds nearly 
resemble each other, and the effefk of them has been to 
produce more kindly feeders ; to reduce the size a little ; 
to rather shorten the leg, and render the bone finer ; and 
to in^prqve the whole form. These, of all others, appear 
to be die best eross for the short-horned cattle. ]n gene* 

* The Suitez breed is fine in the head and bone, with an eye remarkably 
full and lively ; deep in the breast^ wide in the hips, clean in the thigh, and of 
a deep blood red colour, and shews remarkable agility and quickness ; and con- 
sequently, U an ei^ellent cross for producing working cattle : they generally 
milk better than the long-liomed breed. 

In order to give the farmers of this Riding a more perfect idea of this breed, 
I have given drawings of a bull and cow, and also of a half-bred. Sussex and 
North Riding heifer, all belonging toE.CtEAVia, £s^. (See plates zii. xiii* 

ral 
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ral/ figure and appearancci the two breeds much resemble 
each other : they can mix, without producing a mongrel 
progeny ; too often perceptible, where attempts, are made 
to improve different breeds of anim:ils by crossing. The 
Sussex breed possesses lightness of bone and a^ivity of 
gait; both of them frequently wanted in the short-homed 
cattle. The g^reat strength of the short-horned ox, parti- 
cularly qualifies him for the' draught, but his unwieldy 
figure, and slow progress, are great objedlions to his use* 
By this mixture, a race seems to be obtained, not much 
difiering in figure from the short-homed breed, but possess- 
ing muscubr powers, united with activity* Thus, are 
^ne away the most material obje£Hons to the use of cattle, 
as beasts of draught-: the Sussex breed, for that purpose, 
undoubtedly ranks among the first in the kingdom* 

I'he following is the weight of a five-ye^r-old ox, thus 
bred, by £. Cleaver, Esq. which was kiUed at York, 
in the spring of i796-»the four quarters, 109 stone five 
pounds* 

Some very useful cattle have been bred by a cross with 
a slioit-honned cow and a Craven bull ; but the true short- 
horned breed is generally preferred, as tliey get to a larger 
size, and are thought to be fatted in as little time as the 
other*. 

* In digging a lock*pit for a caiuT, near York, was lately Ibiind, about 
twebre feet from the surface of the ground, the skull of a beast, probably of a 
bull, with the core of the horns affixed to it, in a perfe^ state. Each core mea« 
aured, in length, two feet and half an inch, and, in circumference at the roo^ 
one foot one inch and an half. The horn of a beast, is generally about one* 
half as long again as the core ; these horns, therefore, could not have been Jn 
length much less than three feet, or in circumference, less than eighteen inches ; 
a site far surpassing that of the horns of the long-horned breed of cattle, or of 
any now extant here. Notice of the discovery of similar horns, is taken in some 
of the other surveys, as well as elsewhere, and indicates, that formerly an ani- 
mal of a much larger sixe, or whose means of defence were much more formU 
^able than those of any which now remain, was an mb^bitant of this island^ 

Hearing 
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Rearing Cahts. — The time for rearing calves, is De- 
cember and January, for" slot-calves ;" and from rhat time 
to the beginning of April, for " whies " (heifers). They 
are usually kept the first fortnight on new milk, which 
they drink out of a pail from the first ; they are then serv- 
ed with mixed milk, one-half of which, at least, is old, 
and which is previously boiled; and in a short time, the 
new milk is gradually diminished, until they have only 
that which is old j or, if milk be scarce, porridge, made 
either with iinsecd, or the flour of linseed cake, or bean- 
meal, or oat-meal; any of these kinds of porridge, with 
the addition of a little old milk, is found a wholesome and 
palatable diet for them. They are nursed in this manner 
until grass grows in the spring, and late calves rather long- 
er. As soon as they will cat hay, they are generally in- 
dulged with some of the sweetest and best that can be got, 
and sometimes with a little bean-meal to lick. They aic 
Dsually kept loose in a house, some of which have a loose- 
boarded Boor, or [he boards nailed at a small distance from 
each other, so as to admit the wet more readily to drain 
away: this is bedded with straw ; and they are tlius kept 
dry and warm, which is found to contribute greatly to 
iheir health, and promote their thriving. 

The time of gelding the buU-calvcs, is when about six 
weeks, or two months old. 

The following winter, calves are always indulged with 
hay, and a few turnips, upon those farms where turnips 
arc grown, and are kept either in a warm fold-yard, with 
a shed to go under, at pluasuie, or wholly under cover, 
loose. 

Drawing Oxin. — In the western part of this Riding, 

oxen arc rarely worked, but in the Eastern Moorlands, the 

coast, Ryedalc, and the Howardian hills, the praiiice prc- 

srails much ; tlic cattle of those di^tridts being, from their ■ 

natural 



naCuinl irtrehgth dnj hardihood^ arisitig Grooh die li&ttift of 
die country in whidi they are^ in gi^denl, bredt well 
aniapted to that purpose. They are trahied tp labour ift 
two, or two and a half years cdd» and zirn Wotked xiiit3 
five, or six years old ; but a few ytfars siiloe* wlxti die d^ 
mand for cattle was not so grcat> it was not uaGdaimbil 
for them to be worked several jfeats longer^ eyteii to teft 
years old. 

The prevaiKng mode of working thetn, is in yokes f 
bm some have used harness, whkh, in. general, they faaivi 
thought preferable. In harlKssi an oat stops out tinxtk 
more freely than whbn his nose is pr^sdd.dowti attilQBtli^ 
the ground by a yoke^ In bis natural gait» an o)£ wdJct 
nearly as ere<5t as an horse, at least his neck is on a £bk 
with his back ; and an horse in a tcam^ when dtawing at 
his ease, does not carry his much higher ; thus I w i nc rt al t 
and thus going without more restraiot fhim the bodrse Mtf^ 
fers, tl)e pace of an adtve ox is nearly equal to that of the 
horse ; and he appears equal to his' rival for most of HmI 
purposes of husbandry ; and, on account of die sreadinesi 
of his draught, he is his superior at a dead pull, at a steqr 
ascent^ ot in a miry road : here the horse fails, or at Itaat 
the half-bred hit of blood of this Riding. Where the oH 
fafils, is in k>ng journies on a stoney road ; and no roads are 
harder, or more stoney, than the generahcy of these under 
survey 5 there, his feet let him down ; without ahoes^ diey 
are too tender to allow him to travei ontbem ; without 
them, he is only fit for the work<5f the firm. In shoeing 
an ox, there is some difficulty : his hoofs do mot hold tlic 
nails as well, as those of an h'-rse, and having twice ai 
many shoes, there is tv^'ice riic chanice of Ws iosing one"; 
and, bardfoot, lie is less able to travel tlwn i«iwvho>Pse on a 
journey — this is a serious inconvenience* With these 
idisadvantages, and these pecommendatiotis, the f;u4taas the 

scene 
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•eonc of the Ox's labour: he ought to perform the internal 
•work of it ; and ^where mucli business is to be done on the 
»oad, or at a distance, it ought to fall to the sliare of the 
llorse. Under this distribution of labour, many more oxew 
night be employed than at present, and the number of 
horses proportionabty decreased, with little doiihc, to the 
idvantage of tlie farmer, and certainly to that of the public. 
ft scarcely appears necessary on any faOn, however large, 
to keep more than one team of horses, and those for ihe 
toad; this, however, is no where the prailicc. 
: Working oxen are usually slwd at an expencc of Mi 
each; an operation attended witli some nicety. Few 
Imidis, though they can shoe an horse well, are able to 
(hoe an ox. This arises from the thinness of the hoof; in 
consequence of which, they are apt to drive llie nail into ■ 
die quick ; and, from the brittleRess of it, it wiil not hoM 
The nails. Tlie operation too, is always performed in a 
Very aukward manner; more so than in most other places. 
The feet of the oxen being drown together witli strong 
topes, they are always cast or thrown down, which ii 
Sometimes attended with accidents, tlie beaSt being irreco- 
verably lamed, strained, or otherwise injured. Tha shoes 
are always made very thin and broad, covering great pail 
of (he foot, anti rather turning-op at the toe between the 
hoofs: tliey are fastened on witli broad fiat-headed nails, 
covering with their heads great part of the shoe. Itsif- 
provement is much wanted in tliC whole of this operation, 
by which many of the inconvenienciesof it might be ob* 
viated. Bat it seems as if none had been hit upon, since 
Ihe first invention of shoeing, and the first use of o.'ifen at 
beasts of labour. 

Oxen v' -' h are not worked, are fed off at three cr foor 
years old. 

Bulls 
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Bulls are frequently worked in the dales of liie £asiem. 
Moorlands, and near the coast: they' are found able to pe&> 
form much work, and a^e thereby made more gentle ; but 
in a country /where an emulation in bi-eeding prevaib^ 
every breeder wishes his male st()ck particularly, to appear 
in the greatest condition, and to the most advantage he cao» 
with which, working the bull does not accord. This may 
probably be the principal reason why they are not more 
frequently put to labour. 

Feed of young Stock. — One and Xvfo^^txc old cattle are 
summered in pastures of an inferior quality ; and in the 
winter, when rising two or three years old, are eitfacF kepi 
in the straw-yard, or tied up under cover, and fed with 
straw^ but are turned but for a short time in the dayt ion 
water and exercise. This last is thought the more eoo* 
nomical way, not only in making the straw go fortheff 
but the cattle thrive better, in consequence of eating dieir 
food quietly by themselves, instead of being disturbed by 
each other — the necessary consequence of being loose in t 
fold-yard. As the heifei-s come forward with calf, diey 
are indulged with better meat, by the addition of a few 
turnips, or, where those are wanting, by being foddered 
with hay in the fields ; or, after bein^ turned out in the 
day time, having hay given them in the house at nights. 

Working oxen are wintered principally in the straw- 
vards, but when in work, have generally some hay. In 
the summer, they go with die young cattle befofe men* 
tioned. 

Gr/72/«^.— Summer-fed oxen and cows have always Ae , 
best pastures allowed them, and the prime of the fog, and 
sometimes the second crops of clover and sainfoin. ^ The 
cattle intended to be fed the ensuing winter, are generally 
taken to better grass the latter part of stimmei:, and are 

stall* 



MH-frd in wiWri on straw and turnif^s, X)r, for want of 
^ latter^ on hay or saiafoin ; hay often, with the addition 
of linseed-cake, or bean^-meal ; and> if kept on until springs 
fU^ finishird either with forward^seed gras3> or in pas(;jure3 
icscrved for the purpose : it is with this view, that most 
fu'mei's wish to have son>e rye-grass in their new-laid pas-^ 
iurei, on account of its early growth in the springt 

The system of stall-feeding is carried to no great e;f^tent 
in this Riding, nor is it supposed to be here perfectly un-^ 
4erstood : it is found practised only by some of the great 
£u:mers. 

Jdanagement of Cows for the jD^/ry.-^Milk-cowS are sJ- 
ways allowed the best pastures during summer, and ar^ 
josyually housed about Martinmas, when their food is gene^ 
rally turnips and straw^ or, where turnips are |iot culti- 
.vatcd»hay is given them ; but a difference is made between 
ihose cows which are rather fresh of milk, and those which 
arc; nearly dry ; jhe former being indulged with a larger 
{>foporcion of turnips, and frequently with /the addition of 
bay, whilst the latter are put ofF.A^ith little but straw, un^ 
lil within a few weeks of their calving, when their food i$ 
improved. If hay is wholly used, three loads, of isto stones 
each, are esteemed sufficient for a cow for the winter. 

The time of turning out again to grass, is the first or 
second week in May. 

The tinoe of putting to the bull, is during the months of 
Jnne, July, and August; consequently, their time of 
calving will be February, March, and April. The calvea 
intended foi" the butcher, are kept about five or six weeks^ 
and are allowed, by most farmers, to suck during that 
time i but a few serve tliem with new milk out of a pail. 

The average quantity of milk given by a dairy of cows, 
is about seven quaits per cow, twice in the day ; but some 
(COWS have been known to give twelve or fourteen quarts. 

R They 
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Thejr are cj^pcflcd to be dry about six weeks before 
calving; but some are much longer, sometimes tt^dte 

weeks. 

The aycrage quantity of butter per cow, per annum, 
is about three firkiris, of fifty-six pounds each, and of old- 
milk cheese, about two hundred weight. 

The butter is mostly put into firkins, containing fifty- 
six pounds, each, and is sold to the fafiors, who ship it for 
the London, and other markets. 

The price of the firkin is is. 6d. and the weight of it 
from seven to eleven pounds. An aS of parliament, passed 
about two years since, directs, That the firkin shall be 
marked by the maker, with his name and parish on the 
bottom, and marked by the dairy-man, with his name on 
the inside of the bottom, and on the top of the butter ; the 
outside of the top of the firkin, and the belly of it, each to 
be marked with the name of the dairy-man, and also the 
gross weight of the firkin. 

In a dairy of ten cows, about four- pigs are fatted, to be 
killed in the fore part of winter ; and after those, two small- 
er ones, whicli are killed towards spring; and two or three 
calves are reared. 

Disposal of surplus Cattle. — For some years past, the 
Tees-water cows have ba^n growing into repute, as milk- * 
cows, at London, and in several of the southern counties; 
on which account, great numbers of in-calvers, within a 
month or six weeks of calving,, are now bought up in the 
vale of York, Ryedale, and the Howardian hills, for the 
supply of those parts, at a price of from 14I. to 18I. each. 

The draught-oxen, and some young oxen, are bought 
by the graziers of Lincolnshire, and other counties border- 
ing thereon, where they are fed, and finally go to Smitli- 
ficld. 

The 
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The siirplus of fat cattle in the west part of the Riding, 
is driven to Skipton, Wakefield, or Rotherham markets, 
where they are bought for the supply of the West Riding 
and Lancashire ; that of the eastern part of the Riding, is 
driven to York, where a market for cattle is held every 
fortnight, and wh6re the butchers from the West Riding 
attend. ^ 

There is a ready demand for all the fat cattk reared in 
this Ridingk 

Disorders. — A complaint very prevalent amongst calves, 
when a year old, is called the quarter ill, or quarter evil, 
for which no remedy is yet known. The calves are"^ first 
sei)ced in one quarter, and are lame; the skin puffs up, slfid, 
on touching, rattles ; after which, it is very rare for them 
to live twelve hours — but they die within that time of a 
mortification* 

The short-horned cows> in consequence of the great 
quantity of milk they give, when put to feed, part with 
their milk with greater difiBculty ; and it is more apt to 
return, it is thought, when they improve in condition, than 
in cows of most other breeds : this, without great atten->- 
tion, and good management, causes a wedged, and fre- 
quently a ruptured udder, by which many weeks, perhaps 
a season, may be lost — no trifling objedt to the grazier* 
Many remedies are applied, which it is perfedbly unneces-'^ 
sary to detail ; that which appears most successful, is t6 
bleed the cow, as soon as a suspicion arises that she is likely 
to suffer any inconvenience from her milk,- and to admi- 
nister an ounce, or more, of saltpetre dissolved in water, 
daily, for some time. The penetrating nature of this salt 
is well understood, and the property it has, of preventing 
the coagulation of milk, and of separating that which is 
coagulated. Soon after this salt has been taken, the milk 
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will either disperse of its own actb^d^ or be easily ^awn 
of^ in a consistence not thicker than water. 

Another medicine^ which is said to be vaery efficacious 
in this disease^ is two ounces of white soap^ dissolved is 
three pints of water. 

In other respefls, the short-homed cattle are an healdi j 
race^ not generally liable to diseases, ^ 



SECT. II. SHEEP* 

The sheep of the old stock of the northern part of tlie 
▼ale of York, and of Cleveland, generally called Tees- 
water sheep, are very large, coarse boned, slow feederey 
and the wool dry and harsh : they feed to from thirty to 
forty pounds per quarter*, at three years cJd ; and a few 
have been fed above that weight, and produce ten or eleven 
pounds of wool each ; but, of late years^ the stocks of very 
many of the breeders have undergone a great change, and 
been much improved by the use of rams of the Dishlcy and 
Northumberland breed, which have considerably reduced 
the bone and ofFal, improved the wool in quality, and the 
mutton also, which is much finer grained than of the old 
breed, and fatter, at two years old, than the other at three. 
The wethers of this improved breed, are generally sdld at 
two years old, before they are shorn, at from 45s. to 55s. 

* Mr. HuTCHi NSON, of Smeaton, had a wether some years ago, which 
weighed above sixty pounds per quarter. — E. C/eaven 

A wether rising three years <jld, bred byW.PowLEY,oF Thornton-Stew- 
ifrd, was killed at Leyburn, in January, 1799* the four quarters of whicb^ 
weighed sixteen stones eleven pounds ; near fifty-nine pounds per quarter ; tal- 
low, one stone eight pounds and a half: he cut six inches thick of fat on the rib, 
sad four inches three quarters on the rump.— ^. T, 

each. 
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each; snd weigh from twenty-four to thirty pounds per 
quarter. The fleeces of these sheep, weigh from six to 
ten pounds each ; the average price of which, in the year 
1798, was about los. 9^* per stone, of sixteen pounds 
each. 

This improvement in the breed of sheep, extends be- 
twixt the Swale and the Western Moorlands, as far south 
as the West Riding ; but it is not yet so general in the 
southern part of the vale as the northern. 
' In that 4>art of the vale of York, east of the river Siyale, 
scarce any attention is paid to the improvement of sheep» 
except by a very few individuals ; indeed, not many sheep 
arc bred. Three or four different breeds may frequently 
be found in one farmer's stock ; and one would think; froni 
their appearance, that considerable pains had been taken to 
scle£b'the refuse of the several countries* from which they 
have been brought. As a proof of the want of a proper 
spirit for improvement, the common purchase-price of a 
ram* to ride a stock of ewes, is from one guinea to about 
three guineas, the latter being esteemed a very great price. 

In Cleveland, Lord Dun das has crossed, for som€ 
years past, his ewes of the Lincolnshire bi^ed, with rami 
of the Dishley blood : his stock is now very valuably, both 
for wool and carcase^. Except at Upleatham, the Dish* 
ley blood has made but little way in Cleveland, the fiairm- 
ers being closely attached to their old breed ; but some, by 
putting a Tees- water ram to ewes of the Eastern Moor^ 
lands, have produced a stock better adapted to poor land 
than the Tees-water breed : they, however, fall far short 
in the valuable properties of the improved breed pf the 
vale of York. ^ 

* Lord Dv ND AS bred from the stock of Mrt. Tay i.OB»of Saltofi, whkh 
u excelIent.-^J?. C/taver, 
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The sheep of Ryedalc, the Marishes, and th© Howar^' 
diaQ hillsy'some years sipce possessed much of the Lin* 
colnshire blood, with a mixture of the Tecs-water and 
Northumberland ; and, in some stocks^ some remain^ of 
those breeds are still to be seen. The original breed of 
the dale, improved by those crosses, in this state, are rather 
slow feeders ; are light forward, have the chine narrow, 
the wool strong and heavy, and pelts thick ; but, through 
the great spirit and judgment of several of the breeders, 
the stock of the country is rapidly improving, . by the in- 
troduSion of the Dishley blOod into them*, Thisimr 
proved breed is about the same size, hut produces rather 
more wool, though much of the same quality as that of the 
vale of York. 

There is also another variety of sheep in this distn£^, 
which appear to have been originally of the wolds breed : 
these are kept upon swarth commons : they have white 
faces, rather strong wool, and will weigh, when fat, about 
eeventeen pounds per quarter. 

A few sheep are bred on the higher inclosed lands of the 
d^les in the Western Moorlands, which are mostly white- 
faced, with horns, and of a very different appearance froni 
any others in this county: they seern to be an unmixed 
breed ; they are slow feeders, and will weigh, when three 
years old, and fat, about eighteen or twenty pounds per 
quarter, and produce about five pounds of dry, h^i'^h and 
thick-set, but on son>e shipep, and on ?omc parts of most of 

• * We have been endeavouring for ^'xteen or seventeen years, to get as much 
Leicestershire as we can. The first cross I made, with a mixture between the 
Tecs- Water and Leicestershire, advanced my stock i2s. per head in one year, 
besides getting them all off together without a cul), six weeks, sooner than 
those bred from the Lincolnshire sort, which were all bred and fed together, 
>vithout any preference in superior keeping. My half-bred Leicestershire shf ep 
were sold at 45s. the other at 32s. when shearlings,— £. Cleaver^ 
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fine wool. The whole of this wool is 



/□rkcd up into the hosiery) for which the dales of these 
Mcwrlaiids has long been so celebrated ; and on it, much of 
the icputation of this manufaaure depends. 

The sheep which arc hicd upon the heights of the 
Western Moorlands, arc horneil ; have grey faces and legs, 
and many of diem a black spot on the back of the neck, 
and wool rather coarse and open. It is usual lo sell the 
wethers of this breed off the moors, when rising four^years 
old, at about i6s. or i8s. each, which, when well fed, the 
ensuing winter and spring, will weigh about sixteen pounds 
l^er quarter; but the principal part of the sheep on the 
western moors, are short Scots (so called in opposliion to 
a larger breed of Scotch sheep, called long ScolsJ, which 
are bought about Midsummer, and are usually sold off 
again in the wane of that summer, or the summer fol- 
lowing. 

The breed of sheep on tlie Eastern Moorlands, have 
horns, and black or motiled faces and legs ; are small, 
and very hardy, suitable to their pasture, and the climate 
they inhabit ; their wool is open, loose, and coarser than 
of those bred on the "Western Moorlands ; they are lathec 
less in size, and sell, when rising four years old, at about 
las, or 14s, each, and, after being well fed, will weigh 
about f jurleen pounds per (juaiter *, 

The fleeces of the sheep of both the Moorlands, average 
from three to four pounds each ^ and much of it being of a 
very coarse quality, some not much better than goats' hair, 
and frequently much mixed, with brown or grey Iiairs, it 
does not fetch an higher price than 7s, per stone, of six- 
- teen pounds to the stone. 

* * Tfie maor ihecp are ncailf st good ai the loil and clirottc will idnit. — 
M.a,avir. • _ 
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Thtis hii been trtccd emt, thttst pcrfeaiy disda A breeA 
of dic^p in this Riding i the large, xebrte-faced^ botnless, 
long-wtx>Iled sheep, variously mixed with crosses of the 
same bleed, and forming several varieties, according t6 
those crosses ; this breed occupies all the low4and» rich 
cultivated trades of this Riding, and is prcAablymtfthmore 
nnmeroos than the other$. 

The next, ait uhmtxed race, tni second, id point of 
jjTimber, are the homed — black, or speckle-fsiCed and leg- 
* ged, coarse and short-woolled sheep : this hanly rtce pos- 
sess, exclusively, the summits of all the Mdorhndis; Ktde 
alteration is likely to take place in this br^ed ; as iobg at 
the wilds on which they itovT range, remain, they will rc- 
niain. In point of carcase, many of them are well made ; 
and their mutton is not surpassed, when of a proper age^ 
by that of any breed of sheep in the kingdom. 

The third race, by far less numerous than- the oHiers, ii| 
this Riding, but extending themselves considerably intothe 
adjoining parts of the West Riding, .occupy a middle re-i 
gion, the grassy summits of the calcareous hills, and higher 
inclosed Jands of the Western Moorlands: these arc a pure 
tinmixed race, very different from any others in this part 
of the kingdom, but not altogether unlike the sheep of the 
downs in Wiltshire: they have heavy homs; almost al- 
ways white faces ; white and long legs, long neck, and, in 
general; a thin flat carcase; are a hardy race, and have 
probably been chiefly enc^ouraged for the sake of their 
i;^'Ool, in a country where a local and peculiar manufac- 
ture is carried on, to which it is peculiarly adapted, 

fe^d. — The best and the largest breed of sheep, aw sup- 
ported in summer on seed-grass (white clover and trefoil, 
with often a mixture of rye-grass), or, on old pastures, fog,, 
second crop of red clover, or sainfpin, and, towasds au- 
tumn, 



tomti, arr frequently kept o» nrpe, sdwn on the fallows 
for wheat, for that purpote. The winter-fecd i&.turntpry 
esccept that the ewes intended to lamb, are frequently 
kept on the grasB-land. In the spring, good shephetds al- 
ways lake care to have ekher sonoe saved grass^, forward 
.deedrgrass, or stubbles sown down with rape, rye, or tares^ 
(for their support, until the grass grows* 

The sWck of the swarth-commons, are generally win* 
tered iii the inferior pastures, or stubble^, and, in spring, 
are again turned on to the commons. 

There are many sheep kept the whole year without any 
assistance from arable land, and tlwive well. ^ . 

The Mooi land sheep are wholly supported on the Moor* 
lands, e5t€^ that, during the time of their tupping, and 
Sometimes of lambing, they ^sire brought within the inclosed 
land; When the ground is covered with otiow, a man 
^ifl take a horse and ride about on the moors, to rtiake 
tracks, in which the sheep will folbw, and scratch throi^h 
the snow to the heath ; and some '?t.ill draw a harrow 
' along) for the same purpose *. 

These sheep» white remaining on their own hills, rarely 
aufFer under the" rot, and experience little inconvenience 
from the attack of the fly ; the last privilege, they seem 
tb retain, but the first, to forfeit in "a very short time, 
vhen brought down to feed in the rich pastures of the low 
country. 

No folding of sheep is pra^ised in the Ridjng, for thfe 
purpose of making them carriers of dung, to land in tillage^ 
per any fokiiag pradlised, estcept iKfhat may be necessary 
for con^ning sheep on turnips. 

* Moor, or ktAiih-going sh«ep^ in the dales of Camberland, are very fre* 
fluently led *n the leaveis tf hollies, during the severe storms of snerw. If hof<v 
)ie8 were i^anted in the hedges or >nrste grounds in the North Riding moors« 
would not Ae sheep-owners find mueh advantage in it ? In sevtre snows, hof* 
]ift l!Mk« a 6ao 4h«itef fsr all kinds of cattle.— 7. StHtHh. 

Breeding 
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Breeding and Rearing, — The ram is pot to the ewes of 
the better breeds^ in the last week in September, or during 
the two following weeks, according to the pro$pe£k the 
farmer has of spring feed; to the swarth-conunon ewes^ 
the tup is put something later, and to the Moorland sheej^ 
in November* 

The greater condition the ewes are in at the time of- 
being put to the tup, the greaier is thought the probability 
of their breeding twins ; on which account, the breeders 
generally endeavour to have them forward in ConcUtion aft 
that time* The most attentive breeders ke^p their ewes 
well, for two or three weeks before the time of lambitig, 
in order to give them a flush of milk at that time* 

The tup>lambs>re gelt at about two weeks old, if the 
weather is moderate, but if otherwise, it is deferred until it 
IS suitable ; at the same time, the tails are cut to about three 

k 

inches long, which makes them keep cleaner^ in case of 

scouring; and the bleeding occasioned therebvy is thought 

to be a means of preserving them from the cr^k. 

The lambs are allowed to suck until about Midsummer, 

when they are separated from the ewes, and put to the best 

keeping the breeder has at the time*. 

IVashirtgy 

* An alteration of late has taken place in the sheep stock, 9s great a« in the 
system under which that stock is now managed. There is reason to believe, 
that formerly wool produced in this country was much finer than at preseott 
being mostly, at that time, what is called short or carding wool^ adapted lo 
the manufacture of doth. The inanufadtuier at length took the advantage of 
this liberal supply of the market, and refused any longer to pay an adequate 
price, under the plea, that the demand for stuffs manufactured of the long or 
combing wool had greatly increased, and that be would pay more amply for that 
sort of wool. Upon this, the farmer turned his attention entirely to producing 
quantity of tvool M^n the sheep, to the negledl of the carcase; for, at that 
lime» he did not know how to unite the two, and supposed the firs.t would be 
most profitable to him. In a few years, the market bein^ supplied with this 
new kind of wool, the manufacturer again took advantage of the farmer, >and 
refused him any longer the usual price for it ; though there is reason to believe, 
that the price hitherto paid, had not been sufEcient to reimburse the &rmer for 
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fVashmgi Sharingy £5fr.~Fat sheep are generally wash- 
isd and shorn near a fortnight before holding stock: the 
fore part of May> if a fine day oiiers, is chosen for the 
former, and they are shorn in abou^ ten days, or a fort- 
night after ; about which tiihe, the latter are washed, 

tiiehigh keeping with which the growth of this wool had been forced ; besides, 
as the manufadlurer possessed the stridest monopoly, and prevented the grower 
ftom the possibility of obuining anotlier market, he knew that the farmer must 
.at last come down to his own terms, ishould he refuse to sell at the time. In 
this situation, without a price for his wool, without a market, and with much 

' of it on his hands, the farmer applied to parliament for redress ; but in vain. 
}ie was told, that the prosperity of his country depended upon the woollen 
loanufa^ure; that no country could grow such wool as England | and that, 

. therefore, as long as we kept the wool for our own use, so long we should 
^preserve die manufacture to ourselves ; and that no innovation must be made 
in a system so long established. He attempted to con&rovert these as- 
sertions, and offered to produce proof, tliat a bounty of at least one million 
a year, was most unjustly paid by the farmer to the manufacturer, to 
-enable him to carry on his business, and meet with English cloth, the fo- 
' reign manufacture in the foreign market; because, in consequence of this 
close monopoly, he, the farmer, was obliged to sell him his wool to that 
vunount below what he should receive for it at an open marl^et, and that, there* 
ibre, there was not that merit in our wool, and our manufacture, which the 
manufacturer boasted of. The farmer, however, was not attended to ; and 
lie was left to redress himself as well as he could. This he has done under tKe 
present system of sheep. (arming. From that period, his whole attention has 
been turned to the carcase of the sheep ; and the wool has been held of a seam* 

: dary consideration. The consequence of this has been, that, a few years since, 
wool was of an higher price than at any former period, and at this time, is 
-tBUch higher than it otherwise would have been : the price is great, be- 
caus^ less is produced than formerly. Let the friend of monopoly then learn, 
that to have an article cbeaff be mutt bat/r it flentJJul^ and to have it pieH» 
tijulf tbere mmst be no restraint ; but the grotuer and the consumer mutt ineet 
.0n equal terms ; the market must be fret to both. Whenever the blessings of 
peace arrive, the price will be greater than it ever has been ; because the de« 
mahd will probably be increased, and the produce will continue to diminish. A 
person, the most eminent of all others for the improvement of the breed of 
cattle, has been heard to say, that one thing only was wanting to ensure him 
an ample fortune— the discovery of a breed ofsbeep nvitbout tvoal. This sen- 
timent, without being taken in its full latitude, has been for some years a^ed 
upon, considerably to the advanti^ge of the farmer ; and, derived ^m such 
high authority, aided by the test of experience, the influence of it continues to 
extend; for it is no longer a matter of doubt, that the food consumed in feeding 
a larg6 fleece, is not repaid by the sale of that fleece^— ^* S, 

Washing 
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Washing is always performed where there is a stream ; 
if it be a small one, a hole is made to increase the depth ; 
but a riyer is preferred, as it is less dktied, the quantity of 
water being brger, and the stream quicker, whereby the 
fleece is got cleaner. • 

The sheep to be washed, are penned with **bars" 
(hurdles) , close to the water'5 edge. One man is employed to 
hand them to two or three washers, who turn them out of 
the water on the opposite side of the pen^ as they are 
finished. 

A man will shear abbut sixteen large sheep, and near 
thirty Moorland sheep, per day — his wages, as. 6d. to 3s- 
The operation is by no means nicely performed op these 
long-woolled sheep, though, where ^how is an objedt, there- 
are those who have the art to lessen redundancies of form 
by close and nice shearing, or fill up deficiencies, by leav-^ 
ing the qecessary length of wool. 

In this place, is to be noticed the operation of dockings 
annually performed upon the long-wooOed sheep, partieo- 
larly those vvlilch liavc been fed on turnips. As early in 
tlie spring as tl\e weather will allow, careful shepherds 
bcgin,to trim the hind parts of their sheep, according as 
each may require it, from the dirt which has accumulated 
upon them during the winter, and which, owing to the 
length of wool, is frequently so great as to impede their 
motion. The tails of all the sheep, and the udders of the 
ewes, are entirely freed from the wool ; without it, the 
udders of the ewes would be so chafed and heated with 
the dung and urine, as to become sore ; and the Jambs 
would be unable, or would refuse to suck. These dock- 
ings, as they arc called, are afterwards steeped in water, 
and, being washed, and freed from the dirt, afford a consi- 
derable quantity of coarse wool, which is colledted for par- 
ticular purposes of manufadurc. 
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&ftwiff,-**This prafticc in the management of slitpp, 
prerails generally throughout the Riding, which is not 
knovm in the southern counties. The objefl of this ope- 
ration, wliich IS performed in the autumn^ is to prevent 
the scab, and kiil the ticks, which it accomplishes elFefiu- 
^ ally': it is also thought to be nourishing to the sheep; to 
render them more capable of bearing the severities of win« 
ter ; and to promote the growth of the wooL 

The salve is made of tar, and batter of an infeiior qua- 
lity : these, upon the Moorknds, aie mixed in equal pro- 
j portions ; but in the lower part of the country, in the pro* 
ponioii of one of tar to two of butter. 
. " The tar being put into a tub sufficiently large to con- 
tain the salve, when made, is well stirred, until it becomes 
thinner, and a(::quires a light colour, when the butter, being 
melted over a slow fire, but not so as to make it hot, is 
poured amongst it : it is necessary to keep them well stir- 
red during the time the mixture is cooling, in order more 
perfe(My to incorporate the butter and tar. If tlie wea- 
ther is warm, it is usual to put in some mutton-suet, to 
stiffen it. 

The first proportion, discolours the wool in a great de- 
gree ; but the injury to the wool, is reduced in proportion 
to the quantity of butter used in making the salve. 

The business is performed in the foilbwing manner : 

The man being provided with a piece of cord, the ends 
of which are tied together, he lays a sheep upon the crcal 
(a trellised bench), and ties the hind-feet, by making a 
tioose with the cord ; the sheep^s head is then put through 
the remainder of the cord, which, if tlie cord be a right 
length, holds the hind-feet pretty tight near the middle of 
the belly: the sheep is thus in a right position for the but- 
tocks to be done. The man, being seated astride the small- 
cr^cnd of the crcal, takes the hinder end of the sheep next 

him, 
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him, and malces a shed in the wocdyv^beginning at &e Hp^ 
per part of the thigh next to the tail, and proceeding wi&* 
it to the first rib ; he then takes a piece of salve, the si^ef 
a large hazle-nut» on his fore-finger^ and, beginning at the* 
farthest end of the shed, makes a line, of the salve upon the 
surfa^^ of die skin, by drawing his. finger towards hixtif: 
driving die spare* salve in a round pellet before his finger/ 
until he has used it all; when that shed is salved, he 
makes a second, parallel to the former, at the distance of 
about two inches nearer to the hock, and so proceeds, till 
both buttocks are done : the cord is then taken off the 
sheep's neck, tied to the far end of the creal, and the sheep 
turned on its belly ; a shed is then made along the ridge 
from the head to the tail-end, which being salved, he pro- 
ceeds to others, until he comes round to the ridge again. 

About ten moderate-sized sheep, is a day's work for a 
man ; and the expence of labour and salve for such sheep, 
is about 6d. each. 

Though this is the praftlce of most of the breeders, yet 

there are some who do not adopt it, but use, in the place of 

it, a solution of soap in water, or a decodlion of tobacco 

and broom i and some others do nothing at all*. 

It 

* I am pleasrd to Hnd, that the practice that I suggested in note twelfth, in 
the Report of Berkshire, of washing sheep with soap and water, obtains in 
this district, as I think it hkely to improve the wool, and preserve the health 
of the animal. — ff^, Fcx. 

Salving is comfortable to the animal, and may add weight to the wool, to 
make agiends for the reduction of the price; but it is a pra^ice many people 
do not like : it is not only tedious, but expensive, and disfigures the sheep. 
Kf any people use a solution of mercury and soap, and clip their lambs imme- 
diately after clipping their ewes, in order to destroy the tick. I have pra^ised 
it some years with the utmost satisfadlion ; and it ought to be imitated through- 
out the kingdom, by all the shecp-brcedcrs. My method is as follows: to every 
pound of mercury farsenickj four pounds of sweet soap; boil these in water till 
dissolved ; put the solution into twenty-seven or twenty-eight gallons of wa- 
ter; the quantity must be repeated in proportion to the number of lambs. Put 
some of (he liquor into a large ;ub, in which two men should dip them up to 

the 



It is a point desirable to be ascertained, whether the ad- 
vantage derived from the praflice of salving, is, or \s not 
equal to the expence and iiKonvenienciss attending the 
XmiAioe. 

jDiseases. — The sheep in many parts of this Riding, are 
subjedl to the rot, for the cure of which, no medicine has 
ever yet been found, though many have been tried ; but 
from the following experiment, which I made in the win-' 
ter of 1790 and 1791, it appears as if dry food, and shelter, 
would have beneficial efFedts, 

In the autumn of the year 1790, I bought some ewes, 
which, on the approach of winter, proved to be rotten, and 
several died. I had eight of the worst of the remainder put 
tnto a large straw-yard amongst some beasts, where they 
got no other food than straw and water ; the former they 
ate very freely, and soon improved in their appearance of 
health and condition ; biit one day, by some means they 
got into a field adjoining, where they continued son>c 
hours : from some unknown cause, possibly from the sharp- 
ness of the weather, or the grass they had eaten, some of 
them were so seized, that two died before they could be 
got back again into the straw-yard, and it was with diffi- 
culty that some of the others walked there, where one of 
tliem died a little while after : all of these, on inspeflion^ 
pioved to be very rotten ; the others continued there till 
spring, and were in better condition than those which had 
remained in the field : they all brought good lambs, and 
fatted them well, and were afterwards fed themselves ; and 

the neck ; dien lay them on a creal, or bench, and press o«it so much of th« 
liquor as they can, which should run into a tub set under.neath to rcKreive it. 
The ticks are all immediately destroyed ; the animal, easy and comforuble^ 
thrives wall, and till much rain comes to wash off the smell, the fly is entirely 
kept oflp; when that is the case, we wash their backs again with the same.. 
The expence of this operation is about ijd. each,— /iT. M» 

when 
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when kSied, it wag sufficiently evkfenc th^y Jud been So- 
feded with the complainCy tOd had reooverod 6om it. 

The fboc-rot is a disorder which i« dot nDcOmmm 19 
this Riding : it generally comes on wJth a moisture to* 
twixt the claws» of a very aauiiieous siBelh; if o^gleiSed, 
proud flesh soon growst and the disorder pf oetrHes najbr 
the hoof, when the sheep, becofoes.extrefoetgf kme. Tbia 
disorder is considered infeflious; aifiid wh^n k once geta 
intoastock, if not taken tioidycare c^» soon spreads it* 
self, and is then found a vqry dificukdi^itler.to<]ext€r* 
tttnate. 

The most certain remedy for this disorder, whkh I havf 
met with, IS, two ounces of blue^vitriol, two puaces X!oach* 
alum, one ounce verdigrease, and a quarter of <an ounce 
corrosive sublimate, all dissolved m one qu^i;t of doubl^<- 
distillcd vinegai'. This dropped on to the part ^Se&fid, 
and the sheep's, feet being kept dry for a few hoqrs after, 
will. generally effe£i: a cure, .after being repeated ^ few 
times. . 

There is another disorder to whicli lambs are liable ia 
autumn; it is called the black- water : it generally attacks 
those lambs which are in the l)est conditioni and causes a 
very sudden death. 

. For this disorder, I have not heard of any cure to W 
depended upon ; but it is generally thought, that kipping 
th^ lambs in dry stubbles, and particularly where the grass: 
is of a dry nature, is a good preventative. 

Breeders, — There are several persons in this Riding who 
are professed ram breeders, and are at a great expence to 
improve their stocks, by hiring rams of the Dishley hreed, 
cither from the counties of Leicester or Northumberland : 
from forty to 200 guineas the season, is given by several 
of them ; and these let out the rams of their breed, mostly 
to those whose obje(5l is breeding wethers, at various 

prices, 



their prtfttt^'rain^ may be lett i6 odieir: mm^bi^eediirsy ar 
Mibawfoj-tf di' -fifty guiftdis." •* '^ ..,:'. 

df li^ay t0fi ; All i si&N^ i^at iinytdn } SH<t pmj^k> imti^ 
Fotcmt BftoVirK, of A)dbor(iugh } Roiiii^^K, of Sl«i'* 
conby; Charge, of Newton j Wmoftir, ©f^SleWly.ij 
MAVRAiLDy of E^yholiki'e ; and Boo^nfy of Kdidrt^^ 
' :^AFhd«ti>y Ryedale, aM Ifafi^fa^fn t>sirt of the Ridift^| 
al^:Cls^9£ki» ef N^QrinSngtoAi ;• felEK^DAk, of ]^^Mf8*j- 
Taylor^ of Saltonj DoWl^iRy of Sakon; Ke% d£ 
North iJolrtie j ■ * Wr ig^H^',* <# Sottth «dlhi^ j T Atfe^k, 
of/Wikirwell} and W«vtew^ -j 

iitnriii in r 
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valuable horses for the saddle, and some coach- horses, are 

tncfc Jjred,. ' ..••.,• ... 

In Cleveland, the horses are fuller of bone than thosi^" 

Idit described ; thfeV ^r6 cfeafr, V^ll miK^erv ^l-one'and,. 

a(9; jy^>^ and ar^ %%xx€f9^y; yipU^ a^urd i(^.tb« BoadianAw 
the plough. •* ^ ? ' -r^^-- -..^A 

» ^ ' la 




Xy4 HORSES. 

In tke southern part of tlic vale of Yoiit, the Howardian 
hills, Rycdaie, and the Marishcs, a greater mixture pre- 
vails, both of ihe black and the racing-btood, than in 
Cleveland j nevertheless, those districts produce a very 
Considerable number of both coach and saddle-horses ; but 
want of attention or judgment, oi* both, in the owners of 
mares, in not suiting them vrlth proper stallions, evidently 
injures the breed*. 

The dales oftheEaslern Moorlands, and the coast, rear 
I many horses, which arc rather of a smaller breed than 
< diose before described, but are a hardy useful race, thoi 
I generally too low for the coach. 

HorscK coiistiiule a considerable part of the stock of' 
I high parts of the Western Moorlands ; the farmers there, 
I generally keep a few Scotch galloways, which they put to 
[ ttalUons of the country, and produce an hardy and very 
k Btrong race, in proportion to their size, which are chiefly 
[ sold into the manufafluring part of the West Riding and 
Lancashire, to be employed in ordinary purposes f. 

Some large farmers in the vale of York, and in Rye- 
dale, do not breed many horses, but buy colts when two 
or three years old, which' ihcy keep until four or five, 
f tting them for the purposes of the farm ; they are rhen 
■ s^d, and generally to the London dealers. By this annual 
praAice, ilteir siock is kept up ; and they get a considerable 
profit yearly by the horses, which perform the internal 
business of the farm : (hey are chiefiy used at the plough, 
and frequently not shod till finally parted with ; as they 
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' brreding; bnl, for ihi 

tcii from hii worn. — Aaaigf^ 
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I J ,-1 Bcrurt iht war, mulci were (xll worth mending id, ai (a Ihe brecJ, ih« 
'( lodici being the miiketi a two-jeir old giving from 7I. w 19I. : (hey 
we vimU uilier.ndn a^uur rrict, thtn whii thcie Scoieh gallowari ■□d 
Aa hMM ttsiint.—AiKitjuniiUi, 

designed 



Horses. ajS 

designed for Ihe coach, this kind of gentle work is of ser- 
vice to them, rendering them quiet and docile, and used to 
the harness. 

The farmers who breed horses, generally breed from 
those mares which are employed in the business of the 
farm: these are often worked until the very time of foal- 
ing, after which, they have usually two or three weeks 
rest, before thev are again taken to work -, the foal, during 
the time the dam is working, especially whilst it Is young, 
is shut up in a stable ; and it is the praflice of some, be- 
fore she is suffered to go to the foal, after returning from 
work, to bathe her udder with cold water, and to draw 
most of the milk from it, to prevent the milk, which may 
have been heated by labour, from having any hurtful ef- ^ 
fe£l upon the foal. Some continue this prai5lice as long 
as the foal sucks ; others, after the foal has got sufficient 
strength to travel along with the marc, take it along with 
her into the fields, and frequently suffer it to suck, from' 
an opinion, that by the milk being frequently drawn, less 
danger arises of its being heated, or of possessing any qua- 
lity prejudicial to ihe foal. 

The general time of foaling, is about May-day (from 
which day the age of all horses is reckoned), and that of 
weaning, about Michaelmas, when the foals are put into 
good after-grass, or the best pasture the farmer possesses : 
they remain there as long as the weather permits (if there 
he sufficient food), and, on the ajiproach of winter, have a 
little good hay given them, where there is a stable, or ho- 
vel, that they can go into at their pleasure. The colts are 
usually gelded in the spring following, and in summer, arc 
allowed only an inferior pasture; the next winter, they 
make their living in the fields, <Jr in the straw-yard, ex- 
cept ihey are Intended ro work in the spring, which is 
frequently expefted of those of a strong kind : such arc 
i 2 rather 
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xaiiher better kqit as the time of laboHc-^dfii^^Jliigbi and 
^re: oal]t puf to. light aad easjf work» a<id.g|eaei:aUy work 
only half a day at once. 

SonHfcl^j^rlfew; colts a. y^faf long^r^. before, thp opf ra- 
tion 13. pGcfora3«dy. and find tbaA suchrbecptnip the stroagev 
an4 haodsonaer horses. The foal alway^s receives a gre^t 
check by being weaned, which it does Bot wqlL recover be- 
fpv^ k gets the tiesh- pa3ture of the following sumoier. 
The foals which are gelded at one year old, receive ia se^ 
Qond check, at the very tjn:>e they should begii^ ta recover 
j^pm the first ; whereas,^, at. t,w^ years old^ they apspear to 
be in the best condition for the operation, andr reoovi^r al 
lesK^as well as at one year old, and are much inaprOved by - 
the keeping of the preceding yta^r 

Many qI the^ breeders sell their colts in' au^unw, whea 
losing thre^ years old ; bu( ethers keep thorn a.( Y)9ap^: and 
sjorn^ two years longer, working theoi' nkvtil two or thxec. 
Qioqths before the time of selling them^.. 

Making up far Sale, — The nietfaod pradlisjsd by the 
i^^ts, in making up their two-year old colts for sale inff 
autumn, is to give them good grass^ and oiily, take them 
ifp s^ut a week before the time of^abe, iti order to reduce 
their carcase, improve th^ir coats, and teach them to lead ; 
they are usually sold with their full tails^ ^ dealers^ who 
afterwards make them up more according to art* The- 
first business, is to draw their corner teeth, in. order to. 
make three and four-vear old horses have the mauths of 
those of five ; they also undergo the operations, of docking 
and uLc^I^'ng ; and after having been kept for two or three 
months oa mashes made of bran, ground oats, or boiled 
corn, they are sold to the London dealers, who> it is. said, 

• I am fully persuaded, that many farmers injure themselves by breedini^ 
boffes, particularly by breeding indifferent ones : they cannot easily stock 
their* farms with a inorcj^recariout and unprdvtablc stock. '—^. SmUdtr, . 

seU 



8cn tboise three or Ibur-ybar «W ^rses its if they iMcn Anb 
years old ; they are then taken jilto immediate work^ itf* 

, ther for the coach or saddle ; and in a few months^ many 
of them are completely destroyed by diis prematuTe and 
too severe labour. 

This drawing the teeth, is not a fraud pni£tised npoh 
the London dealers ; they know die deception, and insist 
upon its being done by the country dealers. It is requisite 
to be done some months , before die London dealers finfedly 

• sell them for use, or the tooth which denotes a horse to be 
five years old, would not be grown ; consequently die de^ 
ception could not have taken place. 

Exportation of Horses.-^-Thc horses which art sold for 
the London market, if for the carnage, are chiefly bay 
geldings, with but little white on their legs and faces: 
those which have much white, with cheknut, roan, and 
other unusually coloured horses and mares, generally do 
not bear an equal price in the London market, but with 
other slight and undersized horses, -are Inore sought a£ter 
by foreigners, ^and eagerly purchased by them for extx^rta^ 
lion ; or are exported by ^people of this country, who carry 
thtm to the foreign markets, and ultimately obtain a pried 
equal to that obtained for those sold at home : by thesd 
means; the exportation, contrary to an usually received^ 
but ill-founded opiirion, has a strong tendency to reduce 
the price of those horses which are calculated for the homd 

xmarket; and since as many fillies as cdb arv'Asiiitally 
bred, and one-third of the cohs at least, will eitbqr havt 
too much white for the home market, or be of some other 
colour than that which is fashionable at the time, if the 
breeder had not a market for those, which appear to be 
two-thirds at least of all he unavoidably breeds, he would 
be compelled to put such a price upon the one-third which 
happened to suit the home market, or variable taste of the 

s 3 moment, 
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moment, as. would pay for die other t'wo-diirds; whicli last 
would cither be unsaleable, or fetch very inadequate prices. 
The consequence naturally flowing from this would be, 
that the price of horses used at home, would be far great* 
cr than at present, when a foreign demand procures to the 
breeder, nearly as good a price for the horses that would 
otherwise be useless and unsaleable, as for thdse which are 
valued at home. 

Comparative Expence and Profit of Ox.en and Horses^ as 
used in Husbandry: — The use of oxen, as beasts of draught, 
in the distri(% under survey, having already been noticed, 
it remains only to draw a comparison between the ex- 
pences of each, as accurately as the nature of the subjefl 
will admit, where no particular attention has been paid to 
it, or experiments zStuzWy made with that view. Under 
a system already noticed, adopted by some farmers, of cuU 
tivating their farms, in whole or in great degree, with 
young horses, purchased during their growth, knd worked, 
till they arrive at maturity, and then sold, the horse-team 
will be found to prove the most profitable ; but this mode 
of management can only be of a limited nature, and there-^ 
fore can weigh little on either side of the question. To 
farmers who keep blemished, aged, or any horses^eant to 
be worn put upon the farm, the ox-team will have the ad- 
vantage, and to the public it will be by far the most bene«t 
ficial. 

The two following modes of stating the two systems, dq 
not appear far removed from the truth : 
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Horse^Team^ for ont Year. 

DEBTOR. 

£. s. d. 

One three-year old horse» -. 14 o o 

One four-year old horse, • 181 o O 
Hay, or grass, for two horses, at 4s. per 

week each, for fifty-two weeks, - 20 16 o 
Corn for ditto, 200 days, at one peck and 

a half each day^-nine quarters three 

bushels, at i8s. per quarter, - 8 8 9 
One year's interest of the first cost of the 

horses, - - • • i 12 o 
Shoeing, . • - -150 

Profit, . . . 18 8 3 

^^.82 10 O 

CREDITOR. 

By labour 200 days in the year, supposing 
them to plough one acre one rood per 
day, which, at 5s. per acre, is 6s. yi^ 
per day, but dedudling 2s. per day for 
the man's wages — their labour will be 
4s. 3d. per day, - - 42 lO O 

The improved value of the four-year old 
horse, - - - 18 o o 

A five-year old horse, sold for • . 22 o o 

^^.82 10 o 



S4 Ox- 



Ox'Team* 

BEBTOR. 

£. s. d. 

A'pair of four-year old. Qxen, - 2a o o 
Ifoy»or. jrass, for ditto, fifty^two weeks, 

' at3s. iB^ch, -. - . •» -^ 15 12- o 

Ijiterest of the first cost of thje oxen^ ». ' i 2 o 

Profit, ^ , ^ .. ^ 16 6 o 



w . I 



)C- SS o o 

I.. J n t 11 II I P 

CREDITOJfil, 

3y labovir 2too days, supposing theqai to 
plough one acrje per day, which, at js. 
pej: acre, is j|s. per day„ but dedu6ling 
2S. per day for the man's wages — their 
labour wilLbe 3s. per day, - - 30 o O 

Suppose the oxen are worked two years, 
the value of them at six years old, would 
be about 2 81. which makes the improved 
vajue, in one year, ^ . - 25 o o 

I' $5 o o 










Uorse^Teantf 






DEBTOR. 






By wear and tear of two horses, value 30L. 






supposing them to last ten years, - '3* 


6 





To interest of prime cost, •* x 


10 





Hay and grass, - ' • - 20 


16 





Corn, '- - ^ - J: 


8 


9 


Shoeing and farrying, - ^ i 


5 


Q 


Profit, - •»• r * - 7 


12 


3 



^.42 12 O 

CRE- 



H9M«s. «f| 



!■■ f « t 4 ■ 



^ft«»J>ifT0lt< 



By valuQof tbeir bbour; -* 42 lO o 

■'• II / ' . ' • - • 

Jjy vajue of qieir skins, 20s. - 020 

£.42 12 Q 



* t 



Ox-Tfam. 

m 

DEBTOR. 

Interest of prime cost of a pair of four-year 



old oxen, value 22I. 


^ 


1 2 





Hay, or grass, for ditto, 


f 


15 12 





Risk and accidents, 


- - 


10 





- Profit,. *. -^ 


.•■ 


13 16 







. * I- 

m 


sr.o 






CREDITOR. 

By value of tjieir labour, - . 30 O 

Supposing them worked si}( years, the va- 
lue of them would be then 28L bear- 

ing an annual pvoiiit of , •- too 

■II » - ■»— — — 

Theprofitoftwooxenworkingoneycar,is 13 16 o 
Ditto; of two horses, - - 7 12 3 

639 

But as you must keep one-fourth, more 
oxen to do the work of two horses, the 
profit of working your farm with oxen, 
would be one-fourth more, - 390- 

Jf, therefore, the labour which required 
two Tiorses to perform it, were perform- 
ed with oxen, the profit of the oxen 
would be greater than the profit of the 
horses, by - * £. 9 12 9 

Thus, 



Thus, four horses working upon a farm, do not appear 
to leave as much profit, by this last mode of cultivating it, 
as five oxen would, by the sum of 19I. 5s. 6d. while the 
former mode of cultivating It by horses, would leave a pro* 
£t of four guineas in favour of the horses ; the balance, 
therefore, oh the whole, is in favour of the oxen, by die 
sum of 151. IS. 6d« 



SECT. IV. — PIGS. 

• * 

The br^. of pigs, which prevails throughout Hie 
North Riding, has little to recommend it: they are chiefly 
of tlie old long-eared kind, with long legs, high narrow 
backs, and low shoulders ; they are very slow feeders, and 
require^ good meat to keep them even in tolerable condi- 
tion. A few individuals keep the Chinese kind, and also a 
good breed of the Berkshire sort ; both which are much 
more kindly feeders than the first. In Ryedale, the Chi- 
nese breed are gaining ground, through the liberality of a 
gentlewoman lately resident in that neighbourhood, who, 
possessed of two or three excellent sows, has distributed 
several of their produce, both male and female, in the 
neighbourhood : they are larger than most of the Chinese 
breed 1 have seen ; the old sow, as she ran about, would 
weigh sixteen or seventeen stones. 

J. DowKER, of Salton, has also an excellent breed of 
pigs, between the Chinese and Berkshire : they are deep 
and thick-bodied, well made, and are excellent feeden. 



S^CT. 
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RABBITS. — POULTttV AND PIGEONS. aSj 



SECT. V. — RABBITS. 



A FEW rabbit-warrens are met with on the detaclicJ 
moors, and also an the skirts of (he higher moors ; but 
they ate not to that extent, as to make them an obje^ of 
atiendan in this survey *. 

The species are the common grey, except the stock oa 
a warren at Nappa, in Wensley-dale, of about 150 or 
aoo acres, which consists of silver greys, and is llie only 
warren which has come within ilie knowledge of the Sur- 
veyor, entirely stocked with this specits: ihey are said to 
have been brought some years since from a warren in Lin- 
colnshire, whither they had been originally brought from 
Ireland : the skins of thib species, are worth double those 
of the greys ; they are not used for felts, as the last, but 
dressed as furs, and ultimately exported in that state 19 
China, there to bt woiu by t!ic principal people. 



SECT. VI. AND VII. — POL'LTKY AND PIGEONS. 

Under these heads, nothing worthy of notice occurs, 
neither are they particularly plentiful in this Riding, or 
have had any particular attention paid to them. 

■ Thrtc odIt are of iny considerable CKKnl; one, which hii lately bun 
plintej at Lflckton, conialning beiwecn four uid five hundred aciei, and two 
othert, lomewhit liiger, ai Low and High Dalby, about two or three milei 
distani from the fiul ; all Ihrte ate in the neighbourhood of Picketing, tha 
twalaiifoiiDiniFart ofihciMiciiisDiDf the Dticbi of Lucuter.— 7> T. 
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THERf; are many considerable stocks of tees kept in 
the <klfij!». pikrticularly in those of the Eastern Moor- 
}ands. 6€e9 arp Extremely, fond of ling^ erica vuIgariSf 
&c. and may be seen traversing the heaths in quest of 
}ionev> where the bloom -is abundant, sevei'al miles from 
^ny hive or place, of shelter.: the honey so coUe&ed, is 
of an high colour, a strong, but peculiar fiavonr, of which 
jnany people are fond ; it is. therefore much sought after, 
;ind in the nietropolis sells at an high price^ This honey, 
upon being kept, Aoc% not candy i]2ta an oniiform mass, 
like other ];Matiey, but separates into two substsnccs, form* 
ing lucqpfi .resembling sugar-candy, . and a: liquid of ndt 
much p'e;^$er consistence tlvtn water. 

On accouiH of the season for thel3ees to cdllc^ faoney^ 
being a month or six weeks earlier in the cukitated parU 
of the country, than on the Moorlands, many owners of 
bees, who reside within a few miles of the moors, are 
inducfed to take the honey they have collefled at home, 
as soon as the flowers which afforded it have done blow- 
ing, and then to send their bees unto the moors, to colIe6l 
a fresh store for their own support during the winter. 
The hive being lifted from the stool, is closely tied up 
in a sheet, and being suspended on a pole, borne on the 
shoulders of two men, is tlius carried to the place where 
the bees are to fecvl : when the season for coUedling is 
over, or the autumn begins to advance, being ag^iin tied 
up in a sheet, the hive is returned, in like manner, to the 
place from whence it was originally removed; there to re- 
main for the winter, or to deliver up the store that has 
been collefted. 

CHA12* 



LABOUR BY THE PIECE. — SEBiVAMTS. 087 

Hours rfl/ahanr.^^Tiht time of labour throughout the 
Riding) for meiii is from day-light to dusk, in winter, and 
from six to six in summer ; for women, from eight in the 
moniingy to the same hour as the men, in the evening. 



lABOUR BY THE PIECE, 1793. 

s, a. 5. d. 

Thrashing wheat, per quarter, from i o to 3 o 

oats, dittO) I o 12 

barley, ditto, 13 so 

Mowing grass, per acre, - 2 o a 6 

Mowing com, including making the 

sheaves, setting up in stooks, and 

swathe-raking, ditto, • 4050 

Shearing, including making the sheaves, 

and setting them in stooks, ditto, 60 70 
Shearing, and gaiting the great crops of 

oats, which are grown in Ryedale, 

ditto, - - - 8 o 10 o 

Heading hedges, ditto (aS yards), 06 08 
Laying hedges, ditto ditto, 10 16 

Under«draining, per rood, - 06 
Dry-slone walling, in the western part 

of the Riding," made one yard and 

three quarters high, and coping 

abovef, per rood, - , 2 o 
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The wages of course vary, according to the qualifica- 
tions of the individuals, and the cultivation of the country. 

In 
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In those parts vrhereithft oanntiyus chmljr^vatmbhs &e 
Images are higher dian where the <x>ti(itr^ii: M<Ay is' 
^raas. In the Moorhuids/ in 1793^ lair^ieriiflifAum was 
esteeoied great wages far a he&d man9'3fcd'^;^d>(fOM»4lM< 
to 5I. per annum/was the same- for a woman; but in the 
more cuhivated parts of the Ridhig, i61. for ahead man^ 
and 61. or 71, for a woman, were the common wages: 
since that period, the ^me rise has' taken place as in labour 
by the day. ; . 

The time of changing sermitfl^ is itoirarMbiy Martiii<< ' 
mas. v • ,</■., ,; •■ ^ 

Economy of Labourers, — Many of. chc. Ifabourere keep a 
pig, and some a cow *. Whether the latter Jbof ittgemsftly 
any advantage to them^ \r\ point df Ipnofilv* is a mattet of 
doubt, though it itiay be in that' of comfort^ aod perhaps 

• Wherd, from locil circumsfinces, it M ^i^\^\t;'% ^efftlHffitM who 
wishes to make his cottager cooifoHaiiiStff waoH indiK'i»rtu««rt0«iiiinMl^ if 
he allotted for this purpose two^^Us of cpnsi4er;tble.ai>d e^I*^tfat^^nd va- 
lue, to be lett in cdmmon to a certain number of cottagers j^to be pastured and 
meadowed alternately, fiach jfid<F iftoiAd be difitf^'inti^d^^iift'ifiUref, «8« 
certained by land-marks. Tht y%te t^p fiejd is fasturcd, i( sKduid bc*iti comt 
men ; when meadowed, each man dungs and mows his own share, and the af* 
ter-grass 16 stinted by nVliiual consent, and eat in common. The flfld^snould 
be capable of feeding a cow for each ma/k in fiihi(M3Va!;<'tffi&(^f kts^^fot i(!:n 
winter. Minute divisions ot land, and.m«iltiplied hedges, woald..^u9 be savcd^ 
•nd tl^e corAfort of the coitagei, and the interest of the lahdlWd, b^titr setar^d. 
The latter has only to rtake a rric, tijat if ofiefalfs in-*Kf*feH'A^I'*cr*4rskall 
be deprived of their land, or ae^werable for thedebt.9:i^|^/t)vfrrsMutt.l4:h 
other, which would not happen if each cottager was unconsddled^ apd should 
it be found advisable to desist from the plan, the fields aVe as fit as ever for a 
common farmer. It has been tri^ fbr seveoiVeani, a«i8 ii<> o^ftagW ha^been 
ibund a day in arrears. According to the number of t|)e«;COtt^sQp, and the size 
of the fyclds, two, four, six fields, and so on, may thus be appTopriaied.— yf«5- 
Ttymous. 

It would m-uch conduce to the tomfort of tlie labouring part of mankind, if 
the gentlemen of the Norih Riding would imitate, in this particular, the spi- 
rited conduct of C. M 1 T c KE L fc, ifsT| pf ForceTt-iiihi 'viio, from motives of 
humanity, has removed the poor people frofn the most wiefched hovels, to ha* 
bitations whose uniformity and economical convenieiities, can hard^ bQ equiaU 
led ; he has also most conveniently attached to them both gartlcns 'and co,w- . 

heahh. 
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healthy since lahoarers ia the country are often worse sup- 
plied with milk, than the same class of people in the town. 
Farmers do not usually make the selling of milk an objedt 
of dieir attention, and are, in general, unwilling to part 
with it, except to their own labourers, as they make of it 
oM-milk cheese, or maintain with it^ their pigs or calves. 
Considered in difierent points of view, it might, on the* 
whole, be an advantage to the labourer to have as much 
land as would enable him to keep a cow : habits of saving' 
what would purchase the eow, are thus acquired ; habits 
which might tend to his ultimate comfort ; and a little ca* 
pital might then be laid up, which^ in some time of dis« 
tressi might be highly serviceable. 
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SECT., tl.— PR0VHI0N5. '" 

Thc bUoni'mg ve;« i^ priMi ti£ pwvJMoaH «t A*, ib- 
veral matli^nvctu, ibout tli« xiA. <£ the yeu : 1.793 * 
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Wool of the pasture-sheep, 81. per pack (240 ponndsj, 
or 2.t los. Sd. per stone, of sixteen pounds each. 

Western Moorlands sheep, 3I. 16s. per pack, or at 
5s. ojd. per stone, of sixteen pounds each. 

Eastern Alooilands sheep, 3I. iss.perpack, or»t 4s. gid, 
per stone, of sixteen pounds each. 

The 
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The preceding were the prices of the best of each article. 
Wheat of an inferior quality, might be bought at H. or 
3d, per bushel less, and shambles meat of that quality, at 
id. or lid. per pound under the above prices. 

Shambles meat is always considerably dearer from the 
rime that the turnips are consuined, to Midsummer, owing 
to ihe farmer; in general not providing against that natu- 
rally scarce time; and it was that winter (1794) from 
old. to id. per pound lower than usual at that season of 
the year, on account of large numbers of half-fed cattle 
being killed, from an apprehension of a scarcity of hay» 
and from the diminished consumption of fat cattle in the 
manufailuring country, owing to the great stagnation of 
trade. 

Corn also generallv advances towards spring, and usu- 
ally continues to rise until near harvest, unless kept down 
by importation. 

The prices of oats and barley were remarkably high, 
owing chiefly to (he unusual dryness of the summer of 
'793' which caused in them a failure of crop. The price 
of oats in particular, might hsyc been somewhat also in- 
creased, by the exportation of them for the use of the ar- 
mies on the continent. 

A large proportion of the oats produced in the North 
Riding, are consumed by the manufafturcrs in the West ; 
and their great price may have been the means of increas- 
ing that of wheat, which, though an extraordinary crop 
the last summer {as it always is in this country, when the 
summer is dry), has been higher, by near^6d. per bushel, 
than what is usual in other years, 

Butter and cheese then bore a greater price than com- 
mon, because the drought of the preceding summer greatly 
diminished the produce of tliem, and increased the price 
of turnips and hay, the former being sold at the beginning 
T 2 .of 
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of MTinter in 1793* as higl^ as six guineas per acre, even 
when eauen upon the land widi sheep, though, on account 
of die mildness pf the winter, the price fell before the end 
of the year to four guineas, and since that time to a still 
lower sum ; while the price of hay, of late years, has usu- 
ally been, from 4d. to 5d. per stone^ though it is this win^ 
tor as high as 8d. or lod. per stone. 

The price of wool was then considerably lower than in 
the year 1792, when the manufadiures were in so flcuirish* 
ing a situation, diat long wool was sold at from i^s. to. 14s. 
per stone (sixteen pounds) and was rapidly increasing in 
value till the c6mmencement of the present war, since 
which it has declined to from 9s. to los. 6d. per stone, 
and Is still declining. 

The following were^»the prices of provisions at the se- 
veral market-towns, about the end of the year 1798. 
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New-milk cheese, at from 40. to 44s. per cwt. (i il lbs. j 
Bttttert jSs. to 4>s. per firkin f^6 lbs.) 
Weosley-dale ncw-milk cheese, 47s. per cwt. 



In the years 1794, i795» and 1796, the prices of pro- 
visions rose to an alarming height. At Richmond and 
I.cyburn market, there were instances of wheat being 

sold 
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sold at 24!;. per bushel. Al mo^ of the mirkct-towm, it 
was solJ at 21s. or upwards; oats, 40s. perquaner; beef, 
8d. per ponnd ; mutton, yd, per pound ; and almost every 
other article of provisions in proportion. This great ad- 
vance was aiiributcd to two diflcftnt caoscs, viz. mono- 
poly, and scarcity. I make no hesitation in taying, that it 
principally proceeded from the Jaiter ; and ycr it is more 
than probable, that the htgh price occasituied by that, 
caused a monopoly by many, and induced (hose farmcn 
who had corn, to with-hoid jt from market, in hopes of the 
price being still higher; but the generality of fenaers cer- 
tainly had very little corn, either in stacks or ilieir grana- 
ries, and the monopoly was chieSy amongst itie great 
corn- dealers. 



SECT. III. — FUEL. 



It already appear? in chap. I. that this Riding duci 
not abound in coals : those which are obtained, being of 
an ordinary quality, are only used in the neighbouiltood pf 
the pics, and there only partially, as in those situations ci* 
ther peat or turf is plentifully obtained, at a moderate eX' 
pence, from the neighbouring moors ; and these are more 
used there than coals : but coals are the prevailing fuel of 
the other parts of (he Riding, with which it is supplied 
from the collierici in the county of Durham and the West 
Riding. The first are brought in one-horse carts, or on 
galloways, as far south as Thirsk ; the last, come by water 
to York and to Malton, froia whence they are carried 
into tlic country. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



. FOLtTidAL Economy, 



SECT. J. — ROADS* 



' Tui^fipii9^R^(tils.-^Somt of • die tiitt^e^raais in thd 
a^mlBk RMitig are very good> and the rest, in general, in 
df^iimpron^iog ttatfe. Mdch has been d^e of late on same 
of them, pattic^larly on tli^c from York to Madt^ by 
tdweritig thchills^ straighcetfrAg and widening it whefi 
necessary, aind building bridges. Considerable pains ar^ 
^o bestowed upon sotnfe of the roads, in scraping them, 
vrhkli, aa it daiuset them to dry more quiokly,. soft only 
mdes tfatiJb last much tourer, biit at ait tifnes mndei^ them 
pleasdnter.to the traTdlet^ and lessensdie draagljt of the 
carriage. On others, however, there is too much negledt 
^n this respe(^, as well as in not filling up the ruts and 
JMe$ ^ frequently ax^ i^^.^opnr^ tb^ are vnad^r^^ 

The 

" ^ • •• • • , * .. 

• ■ ■ > 

* Tb«r^ seems to be a freat QversigKt in parliamentf in grantinf tumpika 
a£ls, before a sufficient sum of money has been a^anced fot maktqgine road, 
sind keeping it in rtpair. After the townships through which the road passes, 

T 4 har* 
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The tolls whieh have hiAerto maintained the turnpiko* 
roads, are 90 longer adequate to their intended purpose, 
not only pn account of the increased price of late tiniver-i 
sally demanded for labour, but also pn account of all that 
supply of materials being exhausted, within a reasonable 
distance of the roads, which used to be gathered from the 
surface of the ground, and which was always the cheapest 
in the first instance, and of the har4est aq4 mos( durable 
quality. These circumstances a£fe£^ turnpikes in ge« 
l^era], but by no mp^ns haye an influefipe equal tq ^cii^r 
emption from tolls, granted to the^ mail-coaches which 
travel oi^ son^c of them, and which have caused, iq many 
]nstai^:es, so great a defalcation' from the revenue which 
ought to havp arisen from fhem. In one instance, a mail- 
coach has been established, which has put down a stag^ 
that used to travel on die road, *and the greatest part of the 
posting upon it. The interest paid upon the principal 
borrowed to make this Foad, has, during upt^ds of forty 
years, never exceeded 4I. per cent, and t^e revenue aris- 
ing from it, with interest thus Jew, has no^ been equal to 
the liquidating of any material part of the principal ; and 
the road must have gone to entire decay, had not the tolls, 
before heavy, been lately increased, by a6l of parliament, 
50I. per cent. ; and notwithstanding this increase, the inr 
terest must still remain at 4I. per cent. This indulgence 
granted to mail-coachds, deserves attention. The pfea of 
necessity^ So frequently and readily resorted to, ^annot, per^ 



liave contributed their sharf of the statute-work, it appears hard thait th^y 
should pay« full toll, and still be subject to ao iddi^qtent. | cannot help n* 
|i^arking, that about three years since, an z&. was passed for levying a toll on 
the north side of Sunderland bridge, for the purpose of lighting and paving 
Purham streets, which is the cause of much complaint. The public mi^ht, 
with equal propriety, be eompelfed to find the uthabitants of Durham with fire 
imd candle.— £. Cieaver^ Esq, 

haps, 
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haps, vindicate it, since the proprietors of mail -coaches reap 
a large profit 

The tolls of several of the turnpikes in this Riding liavo 
lately been doublctl, and all will require a considerable in- 
crease when the present adls expire. Few pay an interest 
upon iheir debt of _5l. per cent. ; many of 4I. per cent, ; 
and some only 3I. per cent. : and it has not occurred to the 
Surveyor, that the trustees, in any instance, by having paid 
off theii- debt, in whole, or in pan, have been able to low- 
er the tolls under their direction. 

Parachial Rtads. — Some of the parochial roads in the 
vale of York arc in a pretty gooJ state ; though rough, yet 
sound ; but a great neglc(5l prevails in the management of 
many of ihem. Some are stoned upon the natiual surface 
of the ground, and the ditches on each side sufTercd to re- 
main all winter brim-full of watar, by which, roads in any 
country would be greatly injured ; but in this flat, and, in 
general, wet country, they are almost destroyed. 

In that part of the vale betwixt the western en:! of the 
Howardian hills, and the rivers Ure and Ouse, the paro- 
chial roads are generally in a bad slate, no good materials 
being to be met with in the neighbourhood ; and this is 
greatly increased by a ncgledl, which almost universally 
prevails, of not laying a small q^uantiiy of spare materials 
on the sides of the roads, to repair any bad place as soon as 
it is made ; iji consequence of which, much additional la- 
bour is required at the future repair. 

At ToUcrton, in ihe last-mentioned distrifl, the assess- 
ments for the highways amount frequently to 91!. in the 
pound real rent, besides statute-d-uty. 

The parochial roads on the Howardian hills are gene- 
rally made too narrow, and steep at the sides, and arc very 
rough, the stones not being sufficiently broken. 

In 
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In tfaJe lower pairt of R;redale, and the MariAes^ the fs« 
rochial roads are in as bad a state as possible : good nurte* 
rials are scarce in some parts of these distiri£ls» hot care 
and attention, much more so in them all. Many of thett 
roads are upon the natural sofl, and tn winter not pattable 
widiout great danger and difficulty, if passable at alL No 
part of England produces worse xoads, either tompike or 
parochial. This, however, may be in .paft sttribnted to 
many of these roads heing repaired by tennre ; a system 
which experience explodes. Howa^er adei^te it m^ht 
have been to its endi in former times, wlleVi tbcro was 
little intercoune betwixt place and place, and roaJs coams 
quently were little frequented or injured,- it. itt> kmgty an* 
swerrits purpose ; and magistraiei and passengii«'4iow nk. 
tber sufiei* a road to become iienpassabley thiln: OotBpdl' an 
individual to repair if, at an expense beyodd his*rmM8y or 
amounting to his ruin; Thifc now would be fre^entlir tiM 
case ; for however extenstve'^e land lioble t6 (he rtpiiit^ 
might formerly have been>' it is, at this time, 'fivqudntly 
reduced into a narrow stripe, on ea(^h, or at least on one 
side of the road, perhaps into the little tenement and ^rtk 
of a cottager. Under these great changes of citcwn- 
stances, w];^re roads remain liable to repair Vy prescript 
tion, and the individual bound to repair, is unequal to the 
burden, the law ought to allow some redress-; for he can* 
not perform an impossibility ; and it h not desirable that an^ 
one should be ruined with performing even whaf is ^pos* 
sible. Without this alteration of the law, many road»wiU 
long continue in a state almost impassable. • 

Several of the tunnels and bridges in this distri4!l)^r>e' also 
not sufficiently capacious to admit the water which, after 
he»vy rains, comes down very suddenly from the neighs 
bouring mountains, and lays some of the roads, for a con^ 

siderable 
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si<}erable tiU^unce, so much under water, as to cause a very 
great incoftveniencc, /not danger lo travellers. 

The parochial roads along the coast are generally very 
narrow, steep and rougli, too little attention being paid to 
breaking the stones. 

Claveland holds out an example highly worthy of being 
followed by every part of the nation. The roads may all 
\fe. ranked in goodness with the foremost of those of that 
description, yet without any toll ; the whole of the road 
from Thirsk to Stokejley, a distance of twenty miles, may 
be travelled ; and also all the other roads through the dis- 
trict of Cleveland; they were a few years smce put into 
complete repair, and are still maintained in the same state 
by voluntary subscriptions, and the sUtuce-duty of the inlia- 
bitants. 

These roads are not made wide, but are in an excellent 
form : ilie betl of the road is considerably wised above the 
natural surface on each side ; the barrel is generally about 
five yards wide, and forms about the sixteenth part of a 
circle, the whole of which is stoned : this form just allows 
sufficient fall for the water to drain off, but is so nearly le- 
-yel, that the carriages are not confined to one track, and 
consequently the road lasts much longer than when laid 
in an high curve ; considerable pains are also bestowed in 
keeping them clean scraped, and repairing ihem as soon as 
it is requisite. 

The roads upon both the Moorlands arc rough and 
hilly ; those passing through and along the dales, particu- 
larly of the Eastern Moorlands, aie very narrow and 
rough ; but in the larger dales of the Western Moorlands, 
are in a pretty good state. 

Over the Eastern Moorlands, between Kirby-moor- 

side and Egton, for eleven miles, a road has lately been cut; 

tiie earth is taken from the sides of the road, sq that the- 

barrel 
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barrel is formed without any of it being thrown upon tlic 
crown, but it is lai<l' in heaps on each side of the roady 
which enabks the traveller more easily to trace the line of 
it during storms g( snow, to which this dreary tnSt h so- 
liable in winter. 

This pni(5lice ought to be generally followed upon both 
the Moorlands, where snow in winter, aAd many extensive 
mosses, render travelling at all times ^ngerous to mch 
strangers as are under the necessity of traversing them. 

In the dalbs of both the Moorlands, some bridges are 
wanting across the streams, which showers raise in a very 
short time to*an alarming height. Their great rapidity, and 
rough bottom, render them very dangerous to pass ; ai^d in 
the attempt, many men and horses have been lost. 

The roads in the North Riding are almost wholly^ re-» 
paired by statute^duty, which is |:«erformed under the di* 
reflbn of two surveyors of the highways, appointed annu* 
ally by the respe£live/towmhips ; but an exception is met 
with in a townsliip on the north side of Ihe Howardian 
hills, where the pra6lice Is, to employ a person by the 
year, to do all the carriage- work, and keep tht roads in 
repair; the expence of which Is raised by an assessment 
laid upon the inhabitants. This has not been long prac- 
tised ; but it is apprehended, that the roads are kept in bet- 
ter repair, at less expence and inconvenience to tKe farm- 

, crs, than by the former method*. 

It 

* Some of the townships between Hovingham and MaHon are eontraAed 
for by an undertaker ; but the work is miserably done, and the plan does 90t 
appear to answer. — E. CUaver. ' 

A general surveyor, or surveyors, should be sent from some public office, tft. 
see all the roads widened, according to the diredions of the highway aO, that 
they might have the benefit of stin and air. The present mode, of refer- 
ring this to casual observers, proves that the task is very partially and defec* 
tively performed. 

Two horse-carts should be drawn by the horses abreast, as in coaches, l^c. by 
yvkich means they would be enabled to quarter or stride the ruts, which in time 

would 
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It is evident, lliat the existing- laws for the repfliring of 
tlie roaik do not answer the purpose. Much the peaicf 
number of farmers, who serve the office of surveyor of 
roads, are entirely ignorant of the proper constru>5tiaa 

would gnduillydimlniih, to the naimall ictoininodation of InTElltri, uwcll 
■I cue ic the firmen, Ihc draughl or team,— 7. Ceiioiadii. 

MinTcOcellentfiimilnquthtiri'nd large tnOioriiDd needing grcitimptove. 
nent, tre rendered rerr troublei^me to the nccuiier, nrint to the badueii of 
iheiirivtleraadilo them rrom the public md of the villite; end the mure ih* 
unproiemeni pcevaili, ofplicinf the fa im -home) in their teipeftive farmii the 
raoTE will ihit incoatenlence Incicuc, which at ihii moment le^uitci Ihe aid 

Whilst the hibjtiiioni of the Canneit «r« <oll«fled in *ill>ge>, Ihiee imvjie 
roads are not so much used or ihoiighl of, u must necesm^ly happen when (he 
bouiciue eiefted in ibefarmi: the private raids lu these houses then become 
oftcrinu concern ; for intiincc, ■ gentleman has a large ttna, with house and 
tonvetiicnce upon it, fethat* a mile from (he tillage, and half ihai di>ianc« 
Irom the public township road ; the ptivaie part of the road to ihe TaitD liyi 
over Ihe fielda of two or three of hii neighbours, and i> open, and thote lieldi 
of a ipongey ot dsyey nature, ind, perhaps, under the plough ; la soon u Iho 
■uturanal raina set in, and during winter, when the produce, manures, &c. have 
to pau and repast, the toad become: almost Impassable: be complains ; hit 
neighboun, with reluAince, do a Tilile at the gatewayi, tind then let him 
drag through Ihe other parts of the tielda u he can ; and this, I apprehend, it 
all ihe remedy he can enforce at this day. 1 know not t more disuesiing cir- 
cumitince, and greater check to the farmer's businett, ihin ihjs 100 common 
inconvenience ; besidei, in cueof »le, the value of th< land is gieally dimi. 
niihed. 

t submit to the conilderalMa sf the Board, if all pr!vait roaJi teading ovec 
the gtoundi of other proprielori, 10 farnii which are rated 10 tlie bnd-li« at 
jsl. perinnum (or any other given lumj, and upwardi, should not be thrown 
to, and made and repaired by, Ihe lownihip, or lo adopt lome parliamenlirv 
icmedy (or ihli great grievance.—/^. G. .Sicrli. 

HaweveritcatlhelnconvenicnEieiireai present mending private- occupa. 
Ii«i roida, jtx I apprehend the laat iddoiiiA i iniicipalion, of aiill greater «- 
■lUDgiWhenbnn'houieiaiemDfegcDerillyremstedouIof villagM, and piscei 
upon the brmi, ii without ruion. The leverte will be Ihe caae. Ifthefium- 
houK be situated in a village, and the land lie at a diiianca, the iniermediat* 
roada, whether private or public, mult be much more used by the carriage of 
<rDps and manure, than if the houie were placed upon (he latld, which would 
be the greateit relief lo the roadaof any thing that could be done, and iialona 
a tufficlcnt teason for laud-owneii to consider of ihe propriety of rcowving 
the farm-houKi and buildingi on to the luld ; in ouny MM), Iht CVliige U 
•^"•Ifhalt (h. Knl.-7. r. 

and 
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and mawftgcmcnf of thcra. Hotv then can (btf he good ? 
Thard6sirable obje£l is scafcdy to be lo6ked for, uiitil 
statute-duty is done aW&y, and dOm^oonded A)r' in money', 
and suitable persons are employed to hafe (tie manage'* 
ment of so much road as will employ the whole of their 
time, and tf SrffficJenr^htry alto^e* thetft fefj'tliifift'trotfcK 
The old proverb, of ai ** stich in time saving mskt/^ is not 
«nore strongly verified in any iostarfce^ tboil in? tke repam 
of rpads ; but in the present system, tfte stoHtt-feteur is 
usually performed about Midsuroraer,- whent as many more 
stones are spread on parts of the roads as art? necessary ; 
after tlxis period, they are usually let alone until the season 
returns next year. The consec^ence of this is^ diat fet 
the first six months the roads ar^ scarcely passaSfe, ft6tA 
the quantity of loose stones that lie scattered about ; and for 
the remainder of the year the inconvenience is as gteati 
from their being wrotight into hblesf ihi rtifs. 

As general remarks, applicable to all the roads of tlic 
North Riding, both tumi^ke and parocWaf, it ittay be 
proper to observe, that in forming new roads, it is fre-* 
quently the pradlice to cast them up irt too high a ridge, 
and make them much too narrow; in consequence of 
which imperfe£l form, they are far less durabk than they 
otherwise would be, were they on a trtie consfftdftidn, 
that is, with a fallfrom the middle, only just suflScieiit to 
draw off the water : in their present slate, no quarter can 
be taken, except that in the centre of the foadi without 
danger of being overturned. Sufficient attention is rarely 
paid by surveyors to- keeping down the hedges, by which 
the roads are kept wet, and are much injuFfed, or to break- 
ing the stones, many of which are of an extremely hard 
quality, and therefore will not grind down to an even sur- 
face without much wear. Many roads are, from this cir- 
cumstance, little better than broken pavements. Surveyors 

have 
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tave not yet fonnd out, that one large stone fixed in the 
xoad, is sure to make a liole on each iide of it, as the ma- 
terials uicd will never unlie wkh it, 

■fn Tarious iDclosurcs that have heen made, both tndcr 
aAs of parliament, and by indivicluals without that nuiho 
rity, no attentioii has been paid to the positive dircftiona of 
ihe I3ch of Geo. III. (the general turnpike and highway 
a&), that no private way shall be made of less widih than 
thirty feet, and no fence made within thirty feet of the 
-centre of any turn pike -road. Individuals as well as coni- 
tnissioners, appear, by their a£tE, to be ignorant that such 
laws exist ; so great is their neglefl of them, and so great 
Ae injury the public expaience from that neglei5t In 
laying out roads, likewise, tiinipilte as well as private, llitle 
ingenuity is shewn in many instances in avoiding hills: 
intteaiJ of goii'^ round the loon of on hill, a straight line ii 
carri'fd over the sammit; and instead of seeking a level 
tound a hollow, one side is co be descended and the other 
climbed. Modern engineers, like those of the Romans, 
seem to have not yet found out, that a circular line pars- 
ing from a given point of an hemisphere to the opposite 
point, is not longer when drawn on a level at tlie base, 
than when passing in a straight line over the summit; but 
^ey have not the same excuse for their ignorance, ^ncc 
the straight line afforded little inconvenience to a carriage 
Karcely bigger or heavier than a one-horse cart, but is an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to a modei'n broad-wheeled 
waggon. A striking instance of this want of attention, or 
knowledge, is exemplified in a tornpike-road canied across 
the moors, from Saliergate to Whilby, where, for above 
tight miles, the road is one continued sreep a'^ettt, or de^ 
t.ccnt ; the whole of which irregularities, it is said, might 
have been avokled, by laying out the road ia a circuiton* 

but 
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but level line along the vallies to the ^est of the present 
line, and without maierialJy, if at all, lengthening it. 

Cnumy Bridges. — Willi the subjeft of roads, bridges an 
naturally conncfled. Perhaps in no distritS in the king- 
dom, of equal extent, are ihc fridges maintained by the 
Riding, commonly called county bridges, equally name* 
rous or belter attended to ; the nature of the country, co* 
vered in great part with lofty mountains, some of them 
among the most lofty in the island, among which various 
rivers have their sources, will probably account for both j 
certainly for their number, and the number probably for 
(he care exerted in their inaintainancc. They have been 
for upwards of twenty years committed to the care of John 
Carr, Esq. the celebrated architedl of York, whose tasto 
has embellished so manv parts of the kingdom by various 
creilions, but who derives his well-earned fame, perhaps* 
in no instance more deservedly, than from his eminent 
skill in the constru(9ion of bridges. To him, and to a 
Spirited and intelligent magistracy, the North Riding is 
indebted for its many ornamental and substantial bridges, 
and for the care and economy exhibited in their construc- 
tion, and the public, for the great accommodation derived 
from them. Their number is supposed to amount to about 
130, many of them of great extent, and ciefled in very 
dangerous situations. The Surveyor cannot help pointing 
out the little circumstance of tlieir being marked with the 
initials of the Riding (Y. N. R.), in large charaflerst 
Where public works are so conduced as to do credit to 
those who have the dircflion of them, that credit the di- 
rc£lors have a right to receive from the public ; and the 
public knowing from whom tliey receive an accommoda- 
tion, will not fail to acknowledge the debt. The mark is 
moreover highly useful to the magistrates, by pointing q 
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ttliat bridges are under their jurisdidion, and thereby aft 
fording the opportunity, through that knowledge, of point- 
ing out any repairs or alterations that may he necessary; 

Guide-Pasts. — There appears to have been more atten- 
tion paid to the fixing of guide-posts in times past, than to 
keeping them in repair at present: many of them have 
their arms broken otF, or are so defaced as not to be legible^' 
iind many more are entirely wanting. Without their as- 
sistance, it is very difiicult for a stranger to find hiB way 
in almost every part of the Riding*. 



SECT. II.' — CANALS. 



It has already been noticed in chapter I. se£l. VI. thai- 
nature has afforded the North Riding navigable water on 
balf, at least, of its circumference: the Derwcni and 
Ouse, from MaJton, by York, to Ripon, on the south ; 
the Tees, lo Yarm, on the north, and the sea to the east j 
but rhat art has aided navigation only in one instance, by a 
canal from York to Stillington ; a distance of about four- 
teen miles, according to the circuit which the canal makes: 
of this, not more than halt' is yet (autumn, 1798J finished. 
, The object of this canal is chiefly to convey Hme and 
reals I'pwards, into a country paiticularly in want of the 
former, and to drain -f some low grounds in the'vicinity of 
York : 



• Anm 






culirtj ci 



ic kingdom. 

' t A» 11 dninage, thf ohjeft 

wittr Tot ihg tupply of the Cuile mlllt. 

Due ; foi which purfOte > ICB-fosi lock t 



t!«, i) a Itriking maik of civiiiialion, a 
ihrougtiDUl the couRlyof SittTDlk, than ii 
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(oullr failed, owing lo retiining a Ik 
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York : on the former, the chief reliance is bad for acfc 
fording an-inc6me to defray the expences. Downwards, 
will be conveyed the usual produce of the country, grain^ 
butter, and bacoii, and perhaps hereafter, timber and stone 
„ ^, Vom what judgment can 

yet be formed, more business is likely to be don^ on dus 
' canal, when completed, than was at first expefSted. 

Perhaps in time, a canal may be'seep passing down die 
vale of York, joining the Tees and Ouse ; a work of great 
utility, and very pradlicable. ' 



SECT. III. AND IV. — FAIRS, AK1> WEEKLY 

MARKETS. 

The following list of the fairs, and weekly markets, H 
sele\Sed from the rtiost authentic printed accounts of them ; 
to which I have made such corredlions and additions, as 
the information I have received, and my own knowledge, 
have pointed out. ' . 



keeps up the water nearly on a level with the surface of the low grounds} h 
therefore was necessary to make another cut for a drain, which was tunnelled 
for a considerable distance throu|;h York, at a great -<xpetice, which has never 
answered its purpose, owing probably to some error in the level. The retaia- 
ing a head of water for them was of little consequence, as a steam-engine had a 
few years before been erefted, to work, them in times of scarcity of water, and 
by which they might, and (owing to all the water being wanted for the use of 
the navigation) now are, wholly wrought. 

If the level of the Ouse had been retained to Monlt-bridge f the north-eastern 
environs of Yorkj, and a ten-foot lock had there been made, the canal would 
jK>t onljThave completely drained those low grounds, but would have rendered 
that part of the city near to it more healthy j and a very considerable ezpenc» 
would have been saved.— ^. T, 

Towiis% 
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Towns. 




Fair Days. 



Askrigg 



Thursday 



fiodali 



Thursday 



^rompton 



Coxwold 



Easingwold 



. Egtoii> 



Friday 



Guisbrough 



Hawes 



^ » 



Monday 



Tuesday 



May 1 1, first Thursday in JunCj botft 
for articles of cloathing and fiirni* 
ture ; 0£lober 28 and 29, for cat- 
tle, sheep) and forcloat&ingy&Cv 

Easter-Tuiesday, Whitsun-Tiiesdajf, 
and July 5 and 6, for cattle, horses, 
sheep, leather, and small wares ; Oc- 
tober 10 and II, for cattle, sheep^ 
hogs, and lealher; Tuesday se^n- 
night before Christmas, for cattle 
and sheep. 

November 12, a small feir for swine 

and horses. 
I August 25, for cattle, sheep, pewter 
and hardwire. 

July 5, and September I5, for cattle, 
horses, sheep, and liiien and wool- 
len cloth. 

Tuesday before February 15, Tues^ 
day before May 11, September 4, 
Tuesday before November 22, for 
cattle, boots and slioes. 

Third Monday and Tuesday after 
ApriHi, for cattle and linen cloth; 
Tuesday in Whitsun-week, for 
catde and linen; August 26, for 
cattle and linen ; September 19 imd 
20, and first Monday after Novem- 
ber II, for cattle. 

Whitsun-Monday, and September 28, 
/or cattle and ^eep, 

u 2 Towns. 



|ol 
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Towns. 



Hdnidciy 
Blak^moor' 



i9oor-si4c 



Diys. 



HROa 




tWednesd. 



Fair Tisfu 



i»*t 



Lejibura 



Milton 



Friday 



Saturday 



Masham 

Middlebam 

Nprth Al-; 
lercoii 



Pickering 



Tuesday^ 

I 

Monday 



Wedncsd. 



Monday 



Mary 19, July 16, Oftobcr «♦, ajid 

November 69 for ciittle, horses, 

■ 

sheep, and linen and iftrooUen clod!i. 

Wednesday Jn Whitsun-wcck, for 
cattle and horses;' September \t^ 
for eattle aqd sheepi lioen and wooU- 
len cloth. 

Second Frid^iy in February, May, Oc- 
tober, and Pecember^ for cattle and 
sheep. 

Saturday before Palm-^Sunday, k^J 
cattle and horses ; Saturday befbrb 
Whitsunday, for sheep, brass and 
pewter; 0<^ber IQ, for cattle^ 

' horses, andj small ware; also a great 
ram- shew on that day ; the day fbf- 

' lowing, fou slieep. A market has 
been htely> established, and is held 
every fortnight, for fa^ and lean cas 
tie, sheep. Iambs, and calves,, and 
abo for wool, during the season. 

September 17 and 18, for cattle, 
sheep, and smalt wares. 

November 6; and 7, fbr cattle and 
sheep. 

February 13, May 4, September 4, 
and O<5lober 2, for cattle, horses, 
and slieep ; and second Wednesday 
in 06lober, for cheese. 

September 24, for cattle and sheep. 



* The fihcep.&irs are field the day' preceding the 2d ^6th. 



Towns. 
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Towns. 


Market 
Days. 


Fair Days. ^^M 


Reeth 




Friday before Palm-Sunday, Friday 
sc'nnight befor May 12, Friday 1 
before Augnst 24, Friday se'nilifht ^^^| 
before November 93. ^H 


Riclimond 


Saturday 

Thursdo 
and i 

Saiui-day) 


Saturday before' Palm-Sunday, first ' ^^M 
Saturday in July, and September 14, ^^H 
for cattle, shcepi and horses. ^^^| 


Scarborough 


Huly-Tbursday. ^^M 




^^H 


Seamcr 


— 


July 15, foT cattle, sheep, and horses, ^H 
boots, shoes, and hnen clolh, -^^^^ 


Stamford- ? 
bridge S 


_- 


December i, for cattle, sheep, horses, ^^M 




and ariicJes of doathing anJ furni< ^^^ 






ture. ' , 


Stokesley 


Saturday 


Saturday hsfore Trinity- Sunday, for 
caitle, sheep, horses, and linen cloth. 


■Thlr&k 


Monday 


Shrove-Monday, April 5, August j, 
Oaober 28 and 29. and Tuesday 
after December 1 1, for cattle, sheep, 
leather, and linen and woollen cloth. 


Tollerton 


- 


August a6, for cattle, sheep, hoiMs, 
and cheese. ' 


Tt^jcliffe 


™ 


Joly 17, for cattle and hoftos, and the ! 
18th for sheep. 


Whitby 


Satufday 


September 6, and Novemhef aa. 


_ Yarm 

f 


Thursday 


Thursday before April 5, and Holy- ' 
Thursday, for cattle, horses, and 
iheep ; August a, and October 19, 
for cattle, and the lOth for horses, 
sheep, and dieese. 


^ 
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SECT, V, — COMMERCE^ , , 

The dhtrift under survey, can by no means be called 
Commercial,, unless the employment of many ships l>elong« 
: ing to the inhabitants of Whitby, in the carryingrtrade» ia 
, time of peace, and the transport-service, in time of war, 
may giv^ it;that title. In external trade, Whitby does 
more business than any other place in the Riding, though 
this is by- no means considerable : it sends several ships 
every year to the Baltic, for the supply of the town and 

• neighbourhood with articles from thence ; employs a few 
in the coast-trade, and about ten, on an average,, in the 

• whale fisheries. 

Scarborough employs some ships in the carrying-trade 

and transport-service ; and in peace, sends several ships into 

" the Baltic and to Holland^ besides employing some on the 

• coast. 

From Cleveland port, on the mouth of the Tees, consi- 
derable quantities of wheat, oats, beans, butter, bacon, and 
cheese, are' shipped for the coal-country near Newcastle, 
. and for London ; and coals, and other necessary articlesi 
are brought in return*. 

Malton is also a place of considerable intenial commerce 
in corn, butter, and bacon, produced in that neighbour- 
hood: these are sent by water to the West Riding, from 
whence coals and lime are brought in return. As lime is 
■•"-.•• 

♦ The com shipped from ClevcUnd ip 4798, was not nearly equal to the 
quantity shipped in some preceding years, owing to the great Remand inland, 
. westward, and the ^reat quantity which was made into flour, and shipped 10 
different parts;- thj quan.tityof wheat shipped, might be 5000 quarters, and of 
©ats 30,000 quarters; the price of wheat, from ^s. to 6s. per bushel, and of 
pats, ffom as. to 2s. 6d, per bushel.— iV, R, ' 

plentiful 
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plentiful in the vicinity of Malton, what is brought by the 
river, is chiefly consumed on. the banks of it below that 
place. ^ 

York also, though not properly within the Riding, sends 
to varibus places much of the produce of the North Riding, 
whidi runs up tathe walls of the city ; as, bacon, bikter, 
ebeese, grain, &c. 



SECT. VI. — MANUFACTXXRBS, 

At Whitby and Scarborough^ are considerable manu* 
^aiSories of sail-cloth and cordage, for shipping. 

For a few years previous to 1797, about a6QQ bolts, or 
pieces of sail-^loth, were annually, made at Scarborough; 
%ince that time, the quantity has not exceeded aooo annu« 
ally. During the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, thequa^tity 
of hemp manufa£lured into cordage, was from 130 to 140 
tons annually ; but the whole quantity manufaflured in (he 
years 1795, 1796, and 1797, did not exceed 13Q tons. 

At Whitby, the average number of bolts of sail-cloth 
manufaflured during the last four years, is ^^9.6 annually : 
about 250 tons of hemp are made into cordage ; and up- 
wards of 6000 tons of shipping are annually built there. 

At Peak, £skdale-side, I^ittle^beck, Sands-end, Kettle-* 
ness, Boulby, Loft-house, Goadland-b^nks, and some othe^ 
places, all in the neighbourhood of Whitby, are works for 
the making of alum. By the entries at the custom-house 
at Whitby, it appears that, about 4000 tons are annually 
shipped from thence, beside what is shipped fi:Qm othej: 
places, of vfhkh no account can be obtained. 

^4 la 
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In die da)68 of the Eastern MoQrlan4s> find in Qeve* 
l|U)d, JtQine course linens ^r^ m»p\ifa£lvM'ed, miiny of ther 
small fermers employing two» tbree^ or four looms for 
ij^eaving them* 

At Cr?uhorne> in Clevt^aad, is m fi^m^^e U^^ch-yarja 
and a beetl^pg-mi}!, where lineps ^ire tpade up similar t9 
the Irish. There are also bleacbing-grounds, and the ma*' 
chinery necessarily attendant upon them, at Wassi Byland^ 
^bbey, Skawton> Otstead, and other places about the Ham<* 
bleton hillsy which abound in springs of water calculated 
for the purpci§e. 

The dales of the Western Moorlands have long been fa- 
.mous for the manufa£turing of ];nitted-worsted and yarn^ 
Stockings, The present mode of agriculture of that coun« 
try not affording the iqhahitants muqh employment, this of 
knitting makes up th^ defipien^y ; 4t which they are so 
expert, that it is v^ry cpmrnon for th^m, when walkina 
along the roads, or in the fields, to be en^ployed iq knit^ 
ting. But this ancient employment is ppon the decline | 
since the increase of manufadlures in the West Ridings 
and in Lancashire, spinning worsted has been introduced ; 
and being a more agreeable employmeQt to the inhabitants 
than knitting, it is likely thp latter will, in the course of a 
few years, be in a great measure laid aside. 

In Wensley-dale, in the years 1784 and 1785, three 
cotton-mills, and a scribbljng-mill, were built, and a few 
calicoes. have been made; also in the year 1793, a small 
mill was ere6led for carding waste silk ; since which pe- 
riod, a cotton-mill has been erefted at Easingwold. 

At Masham, there is a cotton and a worsted-mill ; and 
in that neighbourhood, some shalloons and shags are ma- 
nufaftured, but not to a great extent. 

Bricks are made near York, and in various other parts 
of the I^iding 5 but the use of them is generally declining, 

where 
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where it is poEsihIe to procure Btonc, on account of the ex- 
cessive tax tha[ is laid upon them. Near York, fiat tiles 
and pantiles, garden-pots, and other articles of coarfo 
earthen-ware, arc made, but to no material extciu. 

Almost every town has tanners and lawers, to work up 
the hides and skins, the produce of the neighbourhood. 

Near Pictering, is a mill for making coarse paper ; and 
at Ayton, near Scarborough, are furnaces and forges for 
casting and working run and malleable-iron. 

After thus enumerating whatever may be called the ma- 
Dufa£torcs of the Riding, it will be found, that it may be 
called a puiely agricultural distritft, and to be less connedled 
with manufaflures than almost any other district in Eng- 
land of equal extent ; and in general, where the nature of 
the country will admit of it, to be inhabited by an industri- 
ous and sober race of yeomanry and farmers ; a proof far- 
ther than which, none is necessary, of the absence of ma- 
nufaflures; for agriculture and manufaiflUres have never 
yet been found to flourish in the same country. Manufec- 
turcs thus dispersed, and carried on to this small amount, 
have probably not been otherwise than beneficial to the 
agriculture of the district: they have in some degree helped 
10 promote the population of particular places, that would 
otherwise have been unpeopled, or very thinly settled; 
they have afforded a nearer market for some particular ar- 
ticles, and increased the profits of some of the lower classes 
of people, aiwl thereby advanced, in a proportionate degree, 
the value of the produce of the land ; and some land in 
(heir immediate vicinity has become more valuable, in con- 
sequence of being occupied in smaller allotments by ma- 
nufaSurers, and at an higher price than a fannei' could 
atlord to pay for ic. 

The linen manufa£lory in the eastern part of tlic Ri- 
ding, and the wodllsn manufa^ory ia the western part, 
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arc, in their present state; rather an advantage to agriQil- 
ture, without being very prejudicial to the individuals 
who carry them on, by corrupting their morals, or ijn- 
pairing their health ; but instances have already occurred, 
.of serious illnesses having prevailed in some of the cotton- 
mills. 

They, no doubt, would be found more beneficial to the 
interests of agriculture, were they not built upon so exten- 
sive a scale. Where people are ,colle£tdd together in large 
numbers, their morals are liable to be depraved, their health 
injured, and when employed young, their growth lamen- 
tably impeded, and strength impaired. At these mills, 
great numbers of children are eniployed, and there lYieet 
with nurseries of vice, whatever they may do of industry* 



SECT. VII^ POOR. 



•.. 



It has already been noticed, that the poor-rates are stiH 
comparatively moderate throughout this Riding (and they 
are absolutely so, where proper attention has been paid to 
tlie administration of parochial offices) ;- and that various 
townsliips in the Riding have never yet known what it 
was to pay a poor-rate. These circumstances indicate, that 
the poor are either yet not numerous, or thrit they are mo- 
derate in their expe6lations. Both may be held to be the 
laiSl : that honourable spirit of independence, though woe- 
fully on the decline, is 'not yet extin6l,in the breast of the 
lower orders. Few, unless the very profligate, who can- 
not be expedled to be numerous where manufactures have 
. not corrupted their principles, or injured the constitutions 
of the- mass of tlie people, fly to the parish for a maintain* 

ance^ 
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ance, 'without compnnftion. They who recerve it, fed 
themselves sunk at once in the scale of society ; a degrada- 
tion which no one submits to without regret. Though 
the lower orders know that the parish relief is their legal 
right, whenever necessity, however caused, (nay Compel 
them to require it, yet they seldom here a6^, in the early 
part of life, on a systematic principle of negle<Sl and im« 
providence, assured of this support in their latter days; 
a laudable pride generally prohibits them from applying for 
parochial relief as long as they can subsist without it ; and 
. they ask not for it until absolute want compels them. 
• The labouring classes of both sexes, generally set out 
in lifis as servants in husbandry. In this occupation they 
are liberally paid, and many are able to save in a few years, 
sufficient to enable them to marry, and start as housekeep- 
ers^ in possession of the necessary requisites of their situa* 
tion. While thus living and occupied, they learn the ha- 
bits of industry and economy in the houses of the farmer ; 
for it has generally been observed, that no people ate better 
paid, work harder, or are more economically maintained, 
than the farming servants of this distrift. To these early 
habits, may much of the future comforts of this tlass be 
fairly attributed ; nor ought it to be forgotten, that to the 
females a very large share of it is to be ascribed : their in- 
dustry is not exceeded by that of the women of any 
country ; equalled by few : the dairy is entirely theirs ; and 
'no trifling labour attends it: they perform at least half the 
harvest work ; they labour at that season with the men, 
and many of them as well ; they weed the com ; they 
make the hay ; they mould the fields ; and perform a mul- 
titude of the lesser occupations of husbandry. For so much 
out-of-^loors labour, it is not a little money that they earn, 
which goes a considerable way in maintaining the family; 
^hil^ the labourers wife^ in many other parts^ is only occu« 

pied 



pied in drinllng teoy perhaps ^ dashed with gin. At homc^ 
vrhen the weather or season of the year, does laoi permk 
the labours of the field, the ^omen spin flax, or wool^. 
chiefly for the u^ of the f^tnilyv For the aien, there is 
constant employ ment, and high wages'; 9t (hk time, saorc 
work than hands, and h^her wages than are requisite^ ^ 
Such habits ci^nnot but have a strong tendency, to kee^ 
down the pooNrates, and elevate the individuals who aie 
the obje<3s of the poor^laws^ by a spirit of indepeodeoce^ 

Hitherto, no receptacle have been constrained: for the 
maintainance of j the poor of extensive distridls ; . pians 
which hav^ been thought by some to have had an unfa- 
voun^le operation ; which by others are highly commend* 
^d; ihough instances occur of a jfew adjoining {Muishct 
iHiiting in puroliasing or providing a house for the fecep<* 
tionof their own poor. These instances, however, wfaidi 
are not numerous, do not afford any examples worthy of 
imitation, or have any thing peculiar in their manage^ 
menr, to recommend them : in them the poor are usually 
fanned out, that is, maintained \^y contradt ; a principle 
invariably bad. 

Nothing can tend more to preserve the genera) resped^ 
ability of the labouring classes of the community, and to 
keep up that honest pride, which forbids them to accept of 
the compulsory support of a parish-rate, and to render that 
acceptance a disgrace on those who are maintained by it^ 
t1)an the establishment of friemlly societies, or associations 
voluntarily entered into during youth and health, for the 
support of the members in age and sickness. Many of these 
societies have long been established in the Riding ; and 
their affairs, excepting some few instances of embezzle*^ 
ment, have generally been well conduced. Fifty-one 
societies have already been enrolled under a late 3<Sl of par- 
liament ; forty-five societies in 1794? three in 1796, ani 

three 
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Ihree in 1797,; and dieir number is likely to increase by 
frcA associations. 

In addition to ihe above-mentioned strong recommenda- 
tions which these societies possess, we must not overlook 
tlicir direS tendency to diminish the poor-rates, by dimi- 
nishing the number of those who would, without such in- 
Gtitutions, be under the necessity of applying Co them for 
relief; and their ind'treft tendency, by introducing habits 
of economy, frugality, and foresight, among people with 
Ivhotn they were, previously, too deficient r the favourable 
operation of these institutions are manifested wherever they 
are csublished. 

The northern counties have long been remarkable for 
their numbcK of free-schools, arid the cheap and useful edu- 
cation afforded to the middle and inferior ordere of the 
people, in their respe£live neighbourhoods. 

In these schools, not onlv many of the gentry of the 
country have had their education, and from thence have 
risen into eminence, but many, with most unf.ivourahlc 
prospe£hi in their youth, have, with the aid of an educa- 
tion received here, risen to the first offices in the state, in 
the pnsfeasions, and in commerce. Our forefather's were 
nt> less attentive to these foundations, than were those of 
ovir neighbours in the adjoining counties; but it is much 
to be regretted, that their posterity have not followed up the 
principles on which their ancestoi-s aflcd, but have allow- 
ed, of late years, many of these excellent institutions to fait 
into total negleiS and decay, and their funds to be embez- 
zled, or perverted from the purposes intended bv the foun- 
ders. It is an undonbled faiSt, that of many of these schools 
fit is believed of 3 majority of them) in this Riding, tht 
ikarFare shut, end iln uifends evaporate in tht hands af s'r- 
nicaie moittn: the gentry of the Riding are.ihos put to 2 
great and unnecessary expcnce and inconvenience) in send- 
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ing their children to remote schools for dieir edoeatioil ^ 
and the inferior orders, for whose use these free^sc^oc^ 
vfCTC more especially founded, suffer an irreparaUe injury, 
in being deprived of every means of education. Tlie reign 
of ignorance in the latter class of society, has been suffi* 
ciently long, and the fruits of it have nodiing in them 
commendable : to it may be ascribed much of die licen- 
tioQsness, and much of the unsettled principles of the • 
times ; it ,is now ^fitting to countera6t these evils, by the 
practice of an opposite system, hct it be tried what edu- 
cation can do ; enable the lower orders to think ; place 
before them the advantages that will arise to themsdves^ 
fromx>rder, from sobriety, and industry ; and having learnt 
in what their happiness consists, they will not turn their 
backs upon it. • . ' 

These abuses, together with spme instances that occur- 
red when inquiries were made into the charitable dona- 
tions, by authoriry of T. Gilbert*s aft, in 1786, of the 
embezzlement of the funds and estates of hospitals and 
charities, call aloud for the interference of the legislature. 

This, the committee, appointed to inspeft and consider 
the retunis made by the ministers and church-wardens, re* 
latfVe to cliari table donations for the benefit of poor persons, 
notice in such strong terms, that we cannot do better than 
repeat their words: " Your committee think it necessary 
to observe to the house, that upon the face of the said re- 
turns, many of the charitable donations appear to have 
been lost, and th^t many others of them, from negledl of 
payment, and the inattention of those persons who ought 
to superintend them, are in danger of being lost, or ren- 
dered very difficult to be recovered ; and that the matter 
seems to he of such magnitude, as to tall for the serious find 
speedy attentiSn of parliament, to amend and explain the 
said a<5t, by specifying, with certainty and precision, the 

objedts 
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obje<Sls to which they may think fit to direft their inqui- 
ries, in order to procure full and satisfadlory returns, and 
the establishment of such measures, as may be efFe£lual for 
th^ relief of the poor persons who were the objefls of these 
donations::, and for carrying the charitable and benevolent 
purposes of the donors into execution." 

No ferther steps, however, iti the business, have been 
taken by parliament ; nor indeed does it appear necessary, 
while the statute of pious uses, passed in the 43d of Eliza- 
beth, remains in force ; a statute passed with a .view of 
snatching these estates from the hands of those who would 
then, as they will now, if they can, direft the produce 
from the poor into their own pockets. Thi» statute em- 
powers the Chancellor, and the Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and the Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, co award 
commissions to tlie bishops of every dfoces^, and to other 
persons of good and sound, behaviour, authorizing them to 
inquire of all such estates, gifts, &cc^ granted and founded 
for the benefit of fhe poor, and of all abuses and breaches 
of trust respe<3ing them ; a commission from which much 
benefit might be derived, if issued where such embezzle- 
nients are suspedted to have been committed ; but it is a 
conmiission which has laid so^ong dormant, as to have die 
uses and purposes of it almost forgotten. 



SECT. VIII. POPULATION. 

An account of the population of a country solely occu- 
pied in agriculture, c^n be no otherwise interesting, than asi 
stating the number of the inhabitants at the time of .giving 
iti because in such a country, and where the property is a» 

sta- 
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fttationary as in this Riding, DO maf^rial change in hutti-a 
bers is likely to take place; The Surveyof, bo^^ver^ ii 
by no means able to speak on that interesting point, not 
having had the means of obtaining the information, oif 
die time requisite ior mrakiog the im^uiry^ in a distriS: SO 
very extensive. All parts'of this Riding, except the M6of» 
lands, are as fully peopled as the nature 0f it vf^ill adfoiit^ 
Some of the old and large estates are le$^ populous thaff 
heretofore ; for where an improved GultlvKtion baft taketf 
place, the little tenements have necessarily and gradually 
given way^ in order to form a farm worthy of (fte afttentiotf 
of a pei'son possessing such a capital as might uliprove iu 
In general, the worst ctihivated and most negkded estsite^ 
as well as the most negle<fted and worst cukivaced parts of 
Ihe country, ate the most populotis ; there many peoptef 
with small occupations, plodding on in the path of thehf 
fcrefathers, with littie capi^al^ and k5» industry, contrive t6 
find a bare existentcr This consolidation of tenenteiXs^ 
however, will be found, by what hsls^ afready been said iff 
the first se6lion of tlie sixth chapter, to have been pradlisetf 
no farther than was requisite fot the encouragement of ciil* 
tivation. Very few of what may be called large farmsj 
are any where to be met with, the Riding being generally 
occupied in tenures of moderate extent. To counfcrbafanci? 
this declension of population, are the additional inhabitants 
of lands formerly lying waste, but of late taken into culti-* 
ration ; the great increase of the population of Whitby* 
and some addition to that of a few other towns ; and, though 
there is reason to believe that little alteration has taken 
place in the sum of the population, of late years, yet that 
alteration is probably by increase. 
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OpStACLES TO IMPROVEMENT: 

r 

INCLUDING GENERAL 0BSERVATia5rs Olt AGkl*- 
CtTL + URAL LEGISLATION ^N^^ POLICE- 



THE obstacles to improvement in agriculture,; though 
nUfiiieroaSy are either such as are general throughout the 
kingdom, 6r, if of a more confined nature, extend to va- 
rious dis^rii^ beyond the one under survey ; none are ta 
be merrfiowed, as peculiar to the North Ridirig. Of thosd 
general obstacles, the following are the principal, viz, 

I St. Tythes. 

ad. The want of a general inclosure bill, 

3d. The want of such an agreement or understanding 
between the landlord and tenant,- as may induce the latter 
to lay out his money with a reasonable certainty of reaping 
the benefit of it, or at least not losing the principal, in 
C2tde of death, or being discharged from his farm. 

4th. A too frequent want of sujfScient capital in those 
who take farms ; and of an agricultural education among 
-farmers in general. 

5th. The general monopolies of all the produce of tho 
land, which prevail in favour of the manufafturer and the 
merchant, and (as it is intended at least) in favour of the 
consumer^ in opposition to the inteiest of the land-owner.* 

X 6th. 
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6th. The present excessive taxes upon, and the oppre^* 
s!ve and unreasonable restrifUons in, the consumption of 
salt. 

7th. The rapid increase of thepoor-rates. 

8th. The undue liberties taken by many in the pui^uil 
of game. 

1st. Tytlies, by being a tax not only upon the land, but 
on every exertion of industry or expence kud out in the cul- 
tivation of it, operate as a powerful obstacle to improve- 
ments in agriculture^, aod are the cause of much land 

remaining 

*• "Agriculture is discouraged by every constitution of landed property* 
which lets in those who have no concern in the improvement, to a pirticipa* 
tk>n of the profit. Thia <^je^ion ts applicable to all such customi of nsBiort as 
subje^ the proprietor, upon the death of the lord or tenant, or the alicnatioo 0^ 
the estate, to a fine apportioned to the improved value of the land : but of all 
institutions which are in this way adverse to cultivation and improvementy 
none is so noxious as that of tythex — a claimant here enters into the producct 
who contributed no expence whatever to the produ^ion. When years, perhaps, 
ot care and toil, have matured an improvement ; when the husbandman sees 
new crops ripening to his skill and industry — the moment he is ready to put the 
sickle to tlie grain, he finds himself compelled to divide his harvest with a 
stranger. Tythes are a tax not only upon industry, but upon that industry 
which feeds mankind ; upon that species of exertion which it is the aim of all 
wise laws to cherish and support ; and to uphold and excite which, composes 
the mai:: benefit that the community receives from the whole system of trade* 
and the success of commerce. And, together with the more general inconve- 
niency that attends the exa<ftion of tythes, there is this additional evil, that 
they operate as a bounty upon pasturage : the burden of the tax falls with its 
chief, if not its whole weight, upon tillage ; that is to say, upon that precise 
mode of cultivation which it is the business of the state to relieve and remune« 
rate in preference to any other.** — Pdieys Moral and F otitic at Pbitoiopby^ 
vol. ii. p. 406, 

** Tyihe, as it is frequently a very unequal tax upon the rent, so it is always 
a great discouragement both to the improvements of the landlord, and to the 
cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot venture, to make the most 'import* 
ant, which are generally the most expensive, improvements; nor the othcf 
Co raise tl)e most valuable, which are generally, too, the most expensive, crops^ 
when the church, which lays out no part of the expence, is to share so very 
brgely in the ptofit."— «^»:;7-6'j IVealtb oj biatiom^ vol. iii. p. 274. 

" Thut 
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femsiining in a state of unprofitable sward, which, by 
ploughing, and proper cultivatioUj might be increased t0 
more than double its present value. Though in some cases 
the farmer might, notwithstanding the payment of tytlie^ 
improve the land with some profit to himself, yet the re* 
fledlion that he would, at the same time, increase the in- 
terest of the tythe-owner to three or four times its. present 
value, induces him rather to forego his own profit, than 
thus, at his own expence, increase th^t of another, with 
whom, in general, he is not likely to be on the most 
friendly footing* 

The following calculations will sufficiently shew the 
oppressive tendency Nof tythes, and, in the improvement of 
lands, what a great proportion of the farmer*s profit must 
go to another, who in equity cannot have the least claim 
to it. 

Suppose a farmer is possessed of ten acres of land, in a 
ftale of nature^ or nearly so, and of the value of 2S. 6d. per 
acre, subjeft to tythes in kind/ which, in the present state 
of the lancf, yyill'not be worth more than 3d. per acre: thisi 
he ploughs out with a view to improveiftent 5 the expencesi 
and profits of which will be nearly as follows: , 



** Thin he who deservei th6 Most of hii coutft^, in consequence df the im- 
lirovements he has fnade, is the most severely burdened. The most-valuablcj 
class of men in the nation^ on whose Ia(>ours tire depend for our very existence*, 
lire deprived of the, fruit of their labour, and ire compelhed ttf labour wi^h th;e 
ilire certainty, that in proportion to their exertions and expences, wtU be ih« 
tiaitionsof the tythe*ow&er."— r^oOT^Jo/r'x Tjtbei Indeftnukh* 
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The fint Year. 



Tf 



Te oH^al fant, ^ i ^ 

levdUiiijI, aiui paring and 
bar nine ;o acres, at. 
^ rl. IIS. 6d. f«r acre, i{ f^ o 

dJtt«b <^ !<>•• ^* P^ 

acne, - - 5 S ® 

MK ^tfteivW Mei f«ais), 

at 13s. - 6 iS o 

harvesting 10 aaes* at 

6s. per acre^ - ) o o 
thrashiof aad .'winBov. 

ing 3^ quarters of oats, 

at IS. 2d. per quarter, 2 2 
six months' ietorett of 

the above, - o 16 o 

tythe of com and straw 

unthrashed, • 4 S 4 
cfliponcc in canfwg to 

market, - too 

frofit, - -490 



X' 44 IS 4 



IJy produce, 36 quarten of 

oats, thrashied, • 36 o # 
- £xurquarl^rsofoats,ua- 

thrash«d, . • 3 l^ 4 

straw, • ^00 

«C.44 «S 4 



Thus it appears, that the tythe-owner, without any ex- 
pence, or the exercrse of any knowladge or industry, has 
his interest advanced, at the cxpence of the farmer, front 
2s. 6d. 10 4I. 5s. 4d. while that of the faimer, who is at 
all the expcnce and labour, and runs all lisks, only amounts 
to 4I. 9s. 

The second year, that land shouW be a turnip, or other 
fallow ; the expences of making which, will be nearly as 
follows : 



i> 
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£, s, if. 
To original rcnt» • i ^ o 

ibrce pk>i^hk^9^ with 
Dccessary harrowings 
ef io acres of land, at 
S8.peracreeacbtime» iZ ' o o 
loor ihaldron&of Hme per 
acre, and carriage ^ say 
i2s. per chaldron, 24 o o 
tttrnip-seed and sowiof^ o 13 o 
hoeing, at 8s. per acre, 40a 
ty(he» • .zoo 

jC.43 »* o 



Ifth t season, an<l all circom- * 
staiKcs, are favouraUe, the 
lurn'rp crop, upon land o^ 
this qoalky,jna.y be worth 
2I. per acre, . 2o o <^ 

Thciariaei ourtfrffocket, 2{ iS o 



The third year, this land should be sown wtth oats and 
^rass-sceds ; the expence of 'which will be about, as ttodci*; 



£. s. </. 

To original rent, • 1 ^ o 

slxqtiartersofseed foats), 

at 23s. - 6 iS o 

floughing and harrowing, 

at 8s;. - .400 

]iarves(ing,at7s.peracre,3 lo • 
thrashing and winnawing 

4( (quarters of oats, at 

IS. 2d. . » 2 la 6 

six months* interest on 

the above, • 090 

one year's iar«r«st of last 

year's loss, - i 3 10 

carrying to market, Arc. 160 
'tythe of corn and straw 
unthrashed, - $ 



]«t>£it» 



9 a 

50 10 8 

£. S7 4 a 



'n 



By produce, suppose 5 foar* 

tert per acre, . o » o 
lb»ty«five quarters tbrash- 

•d oats, . 4$ ^ o 

five quarters oats in tb« 

straWft. . 4 14 a 

straw» • • 7 10 o 

if* 57 4 a 
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I 

year, grass. 



o 
6 



The fourth 

To original rent, - 150 

grass-seeds, sown in last 
year, - 70 

sowing ditto, - o a 

j^ year's interest on the 
ari)ove, * o 10 

one year's interest on 
prime cost of the sheep, 
«ay3ol, * • I 10 

lol. per cent, on the pro- 
duce, for casualties, 2 5 

tythe of lamb and wool, 
after the lol. per cent. 
is deducted, • » o 
. yrofiti ' » 7 16 



6 



By one year's support of 1$ ewes, an4 
of their lambs during the time they 
suck ; the profits of which may bo^ 
estimated as under ; - 

jC* *» d. 

30 Iambs, at 12s. eacht 18 q o 

25 fleeces of wool,, 9 stones, 
at los, . 4 10 q 



iC" 



10 



£. 22 10 O 



The fifth year, grass, 



D--' 



C^' 



* £ 


. s. 


J. 


To original rent, - i 


5 





one year's interest of cost 






of sheep, say 24I. i 


4 





10 per cent, on the pro- 






duce, for casualties, I 


»5 


9* 


tythe of lamb and wool,' 






after the 10 per cent. 






is deducted, i 


12 


»J 


profit, - 12 


I 





JCn 


18 






By one year's support of 20 ewes, an j 
of their lambs during the time they 
suck; the pro6ts of which may bo 
estimated as under ; 

24 lambs, at I2s. each, 14 8 o 
7 stones of wool, at los. 3 lo o 

£' 17 18 o 



RECAPITULATION. 



D' 



£' *' d, 
7o loss the second year, 23 18 o 
balance of profit, during 
a five-years' course, 30 19 % 



'r. 



By first year's profit, 
third year's ditto, 
fourth year's ditto, 
filth year's ditto, 



1 


t 


. J. 


d. 




4 


9 







30 


10 


8 




7 


16 


6 




12 


I 





I 


54 


17 


2 
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THE TYTHE-OWNER's PROFIT. 

£. *. d. 
The first year, - 4 S 4 

second year^ -200 
third year, • ^92 

fourth year, .206 
fifth year, . i 12 2| 

jC- 15 7 ai 

Thus It clearly appears, that the farmer's profit for five 
years, in the improvement and cultivation of tep acres of 
land subjefl: to ty|he in kind, only amounts to 30I. 19. 2d. 
while the tythe-owner's profit amounts to 15I. 7s. afd. and 
the landlord's rent is only 61, 5s. and this where the land 
is supposed to be already fenced, and not to wan: draining: 
if these are necessary, the farmer will for many years be 
considerably out of pocket, while the tythe-owner will be 
reaping a profit equal to the above. What encouragement, 
then, for the improvement of land*? Under such circum- 
stancies, none can be made in land of ordinary quality, 
which more strongly demands improvement. However, it 
may be said, that in the distrift under survey, the hurtful 
tendency of tythes is in most cases softened, by their l>eing 
lett to the faroiers for a rent in money, in many instances 
for a term of five years, though in others only from year 
to year \ yet, as the rent increases at tlie commencement 

* I am not alone in my sentiments on this subjeA, Thompson, in hit 
" Tythes Indefensible," says, '* Where the land is bad, and requires more than 
the usual expence of labour, previous to the produdUon of a cropi, the tythes in 
kind are often fully equal to the whole profit of the farmer, and equal to the 
full annual value, or the whole rent of the lan'd paid to the landlord ; in many 
instances, it is far greater than the landlord's rent, or that and the farmer's pro* 
fii united. It must, however, be contrary to the spirit of the law at least, that 
the tythe-owner should carry away from any estate as much property as is equal 
in value to the profit of the farmer, or the rent received by the landlord. *'-t 

X 4 of 
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of each term, and with the increased quantity and improve-^ 
mcnt of the arable land, it has much the same efFedt in dis-.- 
couraging improvem«nts as when taken in kind. 

An injury so great to the public, and so oppressive to 
tlie most useful and necessary class of sixiiety, demands the 
immediate attention of the legislature, which will be well 
employed in devising the means'of doing it away*. 

ad, 



* Tythe bcmg the greatest obstacle to agricultural improvement, 1 will, ibr 
the consideration of the honourable Board, suggest a scheme fof its removal. 
6uppb$e commissioners were empowered by adt of pailiamenr, to value and sel| 
off* all the tytli« of every parish. in England, save where the lay-rc^r is pro- 
prie'or of the estate, and, after having fairly valued the tythe of every estate^ 
to give to every land-owner, out of ^hose farm tythe is taken, an opportu* 
nity of purchasing his own, and an estate to be purchased with the accumu* 
}atcd monies arising from the several sales of the tytlies of the parish, for th^ 
benefit of the parson, or layrreiStor, in lieu of all tythe. To obviate difBcultief 
which might attend the execution of the scheme, if any land-holder should 
think the tyrbe of his estate valued too high, the commissioners might be aU 
lowed to name one discreet person, and the land-holder another, whose deterr 
inination, provided they agree, should be final ; but if they cannot agree, a jus- 
tice of the pc'ice, a lay-man, whose residence is nearest to the parish, should 
be nominated by the lw6 arb trators, as umpire i and the determination of the 
magistraie so chosen should be final. If seiiling disputes by arbitrators should 
be thought too teuious, any person should be allowed to purchase the tythe of 
finoiher, unwilling to puj chase his own, for the sum charged by the commis. 
jioners, and to have legal iuttrest paid out of the said estate ; the mortgage to 
he renewed every seven years, and the hnJ-holder, who might not be able 
before, to have an otTer at such stated periods, of redeeming or purchasing hif 
©wn. 

A lease of the land so purchased, should be c:ranted for the term of twenty- 
one years, with liberty for the tenant, aj-.d his limited assigns, to hold the said 
farm du:ing the term of years above named, even if the parson who granted 
auch le.ise, sliould by privation, promotion, resignation, or death, have no pro- 
perty in the Said estate before the expiration of the lease; the parson, at the 
expiraiion of every lease, to be lestridted from letting the said farm for less rent 
than Was covenanted for in the lease preceding, unless a decrease, of rent was 
general. 1 here sujpose, that a lease might expire at a time when the parson 
was far advanced in years, say seventy- five, or eighty : from his age and infir* 
mitics, he could not expe«fl but a short enjoyment of his preferment, therefore 
might be induced, by importunate friends, or moneyi to underlet the farm, to 
jhp very great disadvantage ;of his successor. 

Another 
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ad. The want' of a general inclosurc bllU ©per atet as a 
powerful preventative to inclosing conmnons and ope3i«- 
field lauds, and consequently to their improvement. Ti* 
.expense of an aft of parliaiDent i« so heavy ,^'a8 to be incur*- 
^ed only where very extcmlve tradls are intended to be in- 
closed: an aft is rarely obtained at a 4ess expe&ce than 
.300K 4 frequently at a much greater ; which-, with the 
x>ther pt?cessarv expences attendant on the division and io* 
closure, has in some cases amounted to near half the fee- 
isimple valuQ of th^ land to be improved. 

3d. Though it is the prevailing praftice in the distriflb 
«nder survey^ to lett the land frorh year to year, and witb^ 
out any covenants (under which system, nevertheless, great 
improvements have taken place in it, and the same families 
have continued for generations on the same estates, with a 
fuU^nd mutual confidence between landlord and tenant)^ 
vet there are instances where such confidence has beat 
wanting, froni the misconduft of one or both of the par- 
ties, and where a lease, or an agreement, onght to haf« 
|)een executed » to save either party. A prudent roan, 
therefore, when he hires a farm, will, in most cases, cither 
^xpeft a lease for such a term as will repay the mon^y he 
may lay out upon improvements, or, if he take it from 
year to year, have such an agreement executed as he caa 
rely upon ; and by following which, he can have little rea- 
son to look for removal from his occupation. Whether, 

Another scheme : — Suppose the tythes of every farm were valued bycom- 
inissloners appointed for that purpose, and, after a valuation being thus made, 
the commissioners were to mark out and set apart upon the form, or, if th< 
whole parish belonged to two or three proprietors, the several farms for tl»« 
use of the parson, or lay-rc6tor, in lieu of all tythe; if 'the valuation be fair, 
^either the landlord nor tenant will lose a sixpence. If the parson gets peace* 
ably an adequate compensation in lieu of tythes, can he complain \ The land sor 
marked out, will increase in value with other land, therefore his successor can« 
not be injured : the old tenant, from his contiguous situation, may hire th^ 

«Mr»on'* field.— 2. •y*f^/'. ^ 

however. 
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however, snch an agreement can be hit upon, as will ef- 
fectually secure both landlord and tenant, without injuring 
cither, appears to be doubtful. The principal covenants of 
such an agreement, on the part of the landlord, should bind 
him to>be at the expence of all capital improvements, such 
as buildings, and their principal repairs, planting new 
fences, draining, marling, &c. ; to pay the tenant, on his 
quitting the form, the expence of making the last year's fal- 
low, for the seed and labour of the wheat sown down, and 
for the grass-seeds which have been sown^the last year, and 
to make a reasonable recompense, to be determined by ar* 
bitration*, for all extraordinary improvements made by tht 
tenant during his occupation, for which it should appear 
that he had not yet had an adequate return : this last article 
in particular, would be a great inducement to the' tenant to 
expend a capital upon improvements, where his tenure was 
uncertain. 

Those on the part of the tenant, should be similar to Ad 
following : not to have in ploughing, at tlie same tinle, 
more than a certain proportion of his farm, say one-half; 
that not more than one-half of the ploughed land, in each 
year, should be cropped wiih wheat, rye, barley, or oats ; 
that not less than one-fourth should be manured for turnips 
or a summer-fallow ; that not less than one-eighth should 
be sown with tares, or with peas and beans, in drills of a 
sufficient width to admit of their being efFedlually cleaned; 
not more than one-sixteenth should be sown with rape for 
seed, line, hemp, weld, &c. or planted with potatoes (for 
any of which crops, the land should be well manured) ; 
and that the remaining sixteenth should be red clover; 
that the tenant should not sell any hay, straw, or manure, 
from the premises, except the farm is in a situation where 
straw is of more value to sell, than it is to the farmer to 
consume on his farm (in which case, the value of the straw 

whiclx 
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"which IS sold, should be laid out in the purchase of ma« 
nure) ; that he should cldan out one-third part of his fence* 
ditches annually, and cut no thorn-hedges of less than ten 
years' growth, without plashing them in a masterly man^ 
ner. 

How far such an agreement would make the minds of 
both landlord and tenant easy, can only be proved by ex- 
perience. Something similar to the above, varied accord- 
ing to circumstances, appears in most cases necessary to be 
adopted; and were such regulations striflly complied v^ith^ 
neither landlord nor tenant would materially suffer by the 
latter quitting the farm. 

4th. Another circumstance, which greatly impedes im- 
provements in agriculture, is the pradlice (too prevalent 
among farmers) of engaging with farms to which their ca- 
pitals ai*e not equal. The consequence of such imprudence 
is, that the land is ill cultivated, and cropped much longer 
than is profitable. The stock of such a farmer is gene- 
rally, of 3n inferior kind; and the constant and pressing 
want of money, frequently obliges him to sell his stock and 
produce at the most unfavourable times. Thus his farm 
becomes annually less produflive, until at last, borne down 
by continual demands, except saved by some fortuitous 
circumstance, he ends in being a bankrupt. Young farm- 
ers are very apt to foil into this error, from which they 
rarely recover, not at least till after having spent some of 
their best years uselessly, if not prejudicially, to them- 
selves*. 

Though individuals are sometimes enabled, by long ob- 
servation and practice, to strike out improvements benefi- 
cial to themselves and the public, yet the want of an edu- 

^ It is singular in the highest degree, that gentlemen do not enquire into th« 
^ara^ers of their tenants. If the charader of a domestic servant be otC99- 
9AfJf th4t pf 4 farijier mult t>e more so.—^. ^imtddU^ 

cation 
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cation more immediately direQed to the attaiimient of thr 
knowledge of agriculture^ is a great haF to improvemctits 
amongst the far grater proportion of fciFmers^ This chss 
of people, not being accHStomed to travel &om hoiiie^ and 

having but little inclinatbn for reading, is, in a great rae»* 
sure, ignorant of the improrements which arc made it^ 
other counties^ and, if a more enlightened neighbour 
thould strike out any thing new, or adopt an improvement 
from a distant part, in his practice, is too apt to bold him 
. in contempt, for thinking himself wiser than their fcre- 
£ithers, vrlio saved money by ih^ goad ^ pra/fice^ Thus, 
through ihe prejudices of education^ or ratlier fxom the 
want of it, improvements in agriculture arc much longer 
ki being generally adopted, thitn in any other science. 

5;th* A fair and open market is frequently shut against 
every material produce of ihc soil : the person, therelbre, 
that bears all the toil and expences of cultivation, and runs 
all the risk and chances of it, is excluded, to favour the 
merchant and manufadurcr, that deals in, of works lap his 
produce. As far as the laws for these purposes have 
operated to depress the price of the produce of the 
bnd, diey have operated against the interest of agricul- 
ture ; but should their only operation prove to liave been 
to favour rlie dealer, and not to diminish the price to the 
consumer, as is probably the fa(3, since every, restriction 
in the produce, and the uncertainty of receiving a fair 
price for it, will have the efFedl of diminishing the quan- 
tiry in the market, and consequently increasing the price ; 
tlicn have these laws operated against both the grower and 
cousuiTver. liut to enter into such a dissertation on agri- 
cultural legislation, as the subjedl would admit of, would 
far exceed the limits of this work : it is suflBcient to have 
L^iUcdat it. The subject has employed the ablest heads in 

the 
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€he country 9 and will continue for ages to come* sboiiil4 
tfac system last as long, to engage their attention. 

^h. The laws respecting ^It, as they now fexist> ant 
no inconsiderable evil ; and sioce the late duty laid upoa 
it (in 1798)., their efk£t will become more tenable m 
the coring of all articles which require a Jar'ge. tp^ani 
tiry «f ir : bacon, botter, cheese, provisions, must «iiber 
l;e greatly raised rn price, or su6fer in quality, from itbc 
vraat of a due quantity of salt. Cattle of all kinds, in every 
country, are remarkably fond of"sak: it wonderfully coik 
<luces to their thriving, is a preventative of some disorders^ 
and a cure for others, and, in most countries except £ng- 
tand* is given plentifully to them ; and was also here, be«- 
fcre the taxes prohibited the use of it. In the manufac^ 
lure of salt, a great quantity of damaged and dirty salt is 
QQaroidably produced, which used to be applied to the 
purposes of agriculture, and occasionally given to cattle* 
being sufficiently clean for that purpose ; but the fraiuds 
n^ich this permission produced, were so ^eat, that the 
iegisbture found it necessary to withdraw it, and to order 
die foul sale to be destroyed. 

It may not be improper here, to point out what is tlic 
itffe£t of taxation on this article : a bushel of salt, which^ 
at the place where manufaflured, could be afForded to be soM 
at about three-pence,/ or three^pence halfpenny, and virhich 
same salt ts now aiiually sold in 'the United States of Ame- 
rica* for about its. 3d. the bushel, after a transport of up* 
wards of 3000 miles, and the expeuce of freight, insur^- 
ance, commission, and merchants' profit, in the time of 
^ar, costs to the consunier in England not less than 141^ 
per bushel ; the whole of which, above iabout three-pence^ 

* The United States of America are l^ere toeotioned, only, as they happen 
to be the most distant countries to which it is supposed English salt is sent.9^ 

arises 
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itfiscs from taxes, or the additional price the dealer io salt 
is obliged to put upon it, to indemnify himself for the 
money advanced to pay the taxes. It is to be remarked, 
that as salt is produced in many parts of the world, both 
naturally and artificially, and may be made without art 
or difficulty, wherever the sea flows, salt exported does not 
admit of any part of the tax remaining upon it, but must 
have the whole of it drawn back. 

7th. The e£Fe£t of the poor-rates is too obvious to re* 
quire being entered upon : enough has been said upon that 
subjedl already. 

8ch. From ^ the game-laws, and the praflices adopted 
under them, the a£tLve and industrious farmer, io some 
situations, sustains a great loss, and experiences a great 
check to his improvements, and much vexation. Though . 
a landlord has the undoubted right, at the time of letting 
his estate, to reserve the game upon it for his own benefit 
and amusement, since, in that case, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the tenant considers, in the rent he has to pay^ 
any possible disadvantage or loss he might be liable to sus- 
tain i still there is no justification for such a person to go 
beyond the limits of his own property, and still less can a 
person, having no property or cjualification whatever, be 
warranted in injuring others, by the pursuit of game, for 
which he neither can, or ha» any- intention of making 
recompense. What I particularly allude to, is the exces* 
sive injury done to neighbouring farmers by tradesmen, 
who, in most considerable towns, keep packs of hounds; 
and, residing myself in a situation to experience them, I 
am qualified. to speak feelingly upon the subje6l. Were it 
possible to form an estimate of the loss suffered in my 
own neighbourhood, by such trespassers, in breaking down 
hedges, riding over young wheat, trampling the first yearV 
grass-seeds, damaging the turnips, chacing ewes heavy with 

lamb. 
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lamb, and mixing the several stocks of cattle and sheep, 
by leaving gates open, and breaking gaps in the fences, 
he could not state it at less than several hundred pounds a 
year — ^nd all this for the cruel sport of chacing a hare I 
This calls for redress ; but the agriculturist, as laws and 
customs at present prevail, has not the means of obtain* 
ing it. 

X Hares and pheasaiits, where they abound, arc very de- 
strudtive to the com in spring, and the turnips in winter ; 
many of the last, being wounded by them, are lost to the 
farmer, as they rot, unless consumed immediately after re- 
ceiving the injury. 

To prevent these and other inconveniencies, might not 
the game be made, with advantage to all parties, the pro- 
perty of the occupier of the soil ? He now undoubtedly 
feeds them ; and should the owner of the soil wish to re- 
serve a power to hunt, shoot, or course over his estate, he 
might have it, by its being made a condition in the- lease or 
agreement between him and his tenant. ' ^ 



^ 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 



SECT. I.^AGRICI'LTURAL SOCIETlfiJ. 

ft 

THERE are no societies in this Riding for ifie Im- 
provement of agriculture. Some years since, one was 
held at Richmond ; but either through a want of unani- 
mity and perseverance in the members, or from a defi- 
ciency of their subscriptions, the institution has been drop- 
ped, 



SECT. II. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Within the North Riding, there is a considerable 
variety in the weights and measures, which also vary 
from those in adjoining distridls: from these, as from 
every variation of the kind, considerable inconveniencies 
arise, particularly from the great inequality of the measure 
of corn, which at present seems entirely to rest on the will 
of the farmer, and throws great diflSculties on him who is 
desirous of selling his produce by the statute-measure, be- 
cause the corn-buyers who are accustomed to a market, 

know 
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Icriow the respeftive measures of each farmfefj and of 
course prefer that which is largest, since they pay no more 
for it, than for that which is agreeable to the statute*. 

In the northern part of thc^Riding, the customary bil- 
shel exceeds that of the Winchester by full two quarts ; biit 
nearer to the southern extremity, seldom by more than one : 
the bushel of some individuals in the Riding, is still larger^ 
measuring about ten per cent, more than the statute re--^ 
quires. 

A stone of wool in York market, is sixteen pounds, and 
four ouiices in each stone are allowed for draught, that is, fo^ 
the draught of^ach fleecy, the wool-buyers being empowered 
By adl of parliament to weigh ciach fleece separately , if they 
like. 

At Ripon market^ a stone of wool is sixteen pounds - 
t^^elve ounces. . 

A stone pf wool iti the Western Moorlands, is sevfetiteea 
pounds and a half; the half pound, I apprehend^ is for 
draught, as in Ybrk market. 

At Darlington, where the wool growii in Richmond- 
iKnt is chiefly sold, the stone is eighteen pounds. 

In the Eastern Moorlands, the weights used by indivi- 
duals, vary, up to nineteen pounds to the stone. 

The pound of butter id the Riding, V2lries from sixteen 
to twenty- four ounces. 

A stone of all other commodities throughout the Riding, 
is fourteen pounds. 

That an uniformity of weights and measures should 
take place, is extremely desirable, as it wduld be highly ad^ 
vantageous to the public. 

* li ought not to dtp6nd oh thi will of the farmer ; every man ought to be 
compelled to abide by the statute-measur^ ; for want of that, much confusioa 
and injustice is the cons^^ucncc.^Af^. M. 

X CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, AND THE MEASURES 
CAJLCULATED FOR THAT PURPOSE, 



THE removal of the obstacles to improvement, noticed 
in chapter XVI. forms a considerable part of the means of 
improvement ; but as they are fully treated upon in that 
. place, it is unnecessary to dwell upon them here- What 
remains to be done, is to point out the obje6ls to which 
the attention of the land-holder and the farmer ought to be 
direcSled ; those will come under the following heads, viz. 

Improvement in estates. 

in cultivation and crops> 
by draining, 
bv irrigation, 
in fences. 
in live stock. 

by the establishment of agricultural socie« 
ties. 

Estates, — Those estates which lie dispersed in small 
parcels, would be greatly enhanced in value, by being laid 
more compaft, and the houses being placed in a central 
situation on the farm, instead of standing in the vilbges. 

This 
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Thi8 might be efFefled at a moderate expellee, by the 
proprietors of lands, in a township where the property is 
dispersed, uniting in the choice of a cononoissioncr, or 
commissioners, who should be empowered to exchange 
their lands, in such manner as they might think most ad- , 
vantageous to the proprietors. 

It would be to the advantage of the landlord, as well as 
tenant, if the former were to be at the expence of all ca- 
pital improvements; such as the buildings^ the planting 
bf new fences, draining, and such like permanent im- 
provements, for which he might lay on an additional rent, 
equivalent to the interest of the money laid out: the te- 
nant,- by this means, would have his whole capital to em- 
ploy in the cultivation and stock of his farm. . 

It would also be of great advantage to agriculture, if the^ 
fallows, as well as the manure of each farm, were made to 
belong to it, by the landlord's purchasing them on the first 
change of a tenant. If this were to become the case, a 
scale of husbandry for a number pf years would be neces- 
sary, restrifling the tenant to the system of cultivation* 
' which 

* Here I differ from Mr.TuKE, at I would never have any man enter to a 
firm oh such conditions as would bind him to any particular mode of manage* 
ment. One of the greatest pleasures to a farmer, is to have liberty to try ex- 
periments in such a manner as his genius and disposition dilates. If h« is not 
at full liberty to put his projeds in execution, he is a slave : it must be a poor 
farm indeed, if a man would leave it for the sake of selling the manure and 
crop.— /^. M, 
A scale of husbandry would check agricultural improvements.—^. SmtddU, 
Has not a landlord an e^ual right with a tenant to expe^ his property to b« 
floured ? Certainly he has ; but if he letts his estate to tenants without restric- 
, tions, he commits his property to their prudence and honesty : every man of 
agricultural experience will allow, that the fee- simple value of landcd-propertiT 
may be greatly depreciated by the avarice or injudicious maoagtment of itf ' 
occupier. In the course of my practice, I have seen frequent instances of tlUf 
kind, and of the landlord's being under the necessity of taking a farm into hit- 
own occupation for a few years, to restore it to a proper state of cultivation and 
iertility. This is always attended with a great expence. How then can an im« 

Y a partial 
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which should beV pursued, but allowing him as' full scope 
in the choice of his crops, as coyld be done consistent with 
that system : thus would the landlord be perfefUy safe, and 
avoid the disagreeable consequence of a bad tenant leaving 
bis farm, which, he too often does, for the sake of selling 
the manure off the premises, and reaping bis way-going^ 
crop the succeeding summer, upon the land which was 
fallow die preceding year. The tenant entering upon a 
farm thus icircumstanced, would have the advantage of 
having less money to advance ; for if the farm had thirty 
aci[es of fallow, it would require a less capital, by at least 

Cultivation and Crops. — Green crops, such as turnips, 
clover, rape, to be eaten with sheep, or tares, should be 
substituted for dead fallow^ ; or meliorating crops, such as. 
peas, beans, rape for seed, mustard, line, teasles, &c. ; for 
these last, the ground should be well manured, and such 
of them clean hoed as are capable of receiving that culture 
By such means, the land would be producing a crop annt- 
ally, and would be in an equal, if not a better state, for 
producing a succeeding crop, than if it had been summer- 
- fallowed. Two crops of corn ought never to be taken 
without a meliorating or green crop intervening, except in 
cases of very rich land : if this praftice were stridUy at- 
tended to, summer-fallows would soon be annihilated. 

Grass -seeds for temporary leys should be more frequent- 
ly sown than is at present pra6iised in some parts of this 
district ; and when the land is intended to remain several 
years in grass, they should be sown without a crop of corn. 



partial man think that it is wrong for an owner of an estate to lay his tenant 
under rf striSions, when he has suffered so largely by the preceding one ? I 
cannot sec the impropriety, as the tenant makes one half of the bargain, and 
they mutually agre» on a general principle of cultivation for a certain number of 
years.— J', T, 

To 
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To obtain a turnip-crop without dung, is a point ex- 
tremely desirable throughout the Riding, as it is now done 
Jn a considerable degree in the northern part of the vale of 
York ; for, by this great improven^ent, the manure of the 
farm, which is generally entirely consunjed fof the turnip- 
crop, is spared for the grass-land. 

Great inconvenience is frequently experienced in this 
distri(9: by the want of food, fron> the time of the turnips 
being finished to tliat of the grass being grown ; in conse- 
tjuence of which, the cattle are almost entirely supported 
on the meadows jtilj May-dfty, , which is the usual time of 
breaking th^ pastures. He^ice^ hay-tiji^e being pushed 
liack beyond its se*^son, the<-rop js greatly injured ; ^ndthe 
pastures,; if old sward, by the time Of br<?aking them, hav- 
ing obtained but little growth, and being fqljy stocked thus 
e^irly, are. prevented from getting a cover which might 
defend the roots from the scorching rays of the sun; ^nd 
their produce also is thus much impaired^ 

To remedy these inconveqieocies, nothing has yet oc^ 
purred equal to the ruta-bag^ and winter-tares: the first is' 
in high perfeflion a month later than turnips: the cultiva- 
tion is the same for both ; and though each of this new 
species of turnip may not grow to so large a size as those 
of the o}d one, yet will it produce as weighty* andj as valur 
able a crop, as each root is more ponderous in proportion 
to its size ; and a greater number of them may be left upon 
the ground at the time of hoeing; and where too thm, 
they are found to bear transplanting, jmd the roots so trans- 
planted, to be as large and forward as those which grcw^ 
where originally sown. . Sheep and cattle are not only 
fonder of thetn than of common - turnips, but feed ^faster, 
and I think yield more tallow than when fed on common 
turnips: pigs thrive full as well on them 9s pu. potatoes, 
and horses will eat them freely. / 

Y 3 ' Winter^' 
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Winter-tares, if sown early, will be found very valuable 
for the sheep-stock, to succeed the ruta-baga during the 
month 'of May. After these have been pastured for some 
time, they may either be suffered to stand for a crop of 
seed, or eaten clean off; and if the land be free from 
couch, it may be ploughed up for a crop of turnips. 

By sowing rye-grasi with the crop of com the year 
preceding a dead fallow, much valuable spring food may 
be obtained until near Midsummer, time enough for the 
land to be ploughed. 

Great advantage will be found from freeing p*art of the 
grass-land early in autumn, which will be found praQi* 
cable, either by cultivating rape or turnips, to be cat off 
in time to sow the land with wheat, or by the purchase of 
such elsewhere. This grass-land should continue to be 
laid up during winter ; and che cover which it has acquired 
in autumn, will produce a very early growth in spring. 
By this, and the other methods here recommended, greater 
plenty of food will be gained from Lady-day to Midsum- 
mer, than in any other part of the year, and plenty created 

throughout the whole of it*. 

Potatoes. 

♦ When ©ncc the farmer has begun the pradice of eating his meadows in 
the spring, he is almost forced to continue it ; he is always short of hay, yet 
has more than a due proportion of his grass-land in meadow ; his pastures are 
overstocked during summer, often burned by the heat, and aflfording but little 
eatage in the winter. If ruta-baga, turnip-rooted cabbage, &c. are left on the 
ground till May, the farmer should have a mode pointed out, of getting his land 
again into the usual course ; preparing it for wheat the succeeding autumn, 
that is, two fallows running, is what few will submit to, and would also throw 
a part of a field, all that need be devoted to such a crop, into a different course. 
Buck-wheat was sown this year (1794) after tarnip-rooted cabbage, and it an- 
8.wered well. 'In this district the fields are ploughed dpse to the hedges. 
Would it not be advisable to leave s» belt of grass all round ? — the loss in the 
arable crop, never great near the hedges, would be more than compensated by 
the grass mowa ; the weeds in the hedges kept under without trouble, and a 
^wer ot cultivating partial crops in the same field without injuiy to either j 
vhich Ust cannot be done when the head ridges are ploughed. The hay is 

usually 
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Potatoes, — The raising of new varieties of potatoes from 
seed, is worthy the attention of farmers ; ^or th^re is rea- 
son to believe, that new kinds might bfi prodi^ced, which 
for a few years would be much more produdlive than 
those generally in use at this time. 

Sainfoin,' — The cultivation of sainfoin upon limestone 
soils, cannot be too much encouraged, its value for hay be- 
ing sufEciently proved: several parts of this Riding are 
well qualified for the growth of it, where at present it is 
little known. 

Though a scale of cultivation cannot be formed to suit 
every variety of sail, yet the general principle of one cal- 
culated for a light soil^ and another for a, strong one, will 
apply in most cases to simiUr soils in ivery part whete 
climate does not greatly vary. On these considerations, 
the following scales, formed agreeable to the foregoing 
principles of cultivation, ar? offered, as lan improvement 
upon the present system of cultivation notv pradtised in the 
distri£l under survey *. . . • 

usually stacked in each field, aiid eaten under the leb-side of a hedge ; by 
which the manure is lost, and great part of the hay wasted. Would not pota- 
toes or carrots, housed, be an advantageous {provision for spring fodder ?— at all 
events, coute qui coute. To clear meadews, as well as pastures, with (he first 
approach of vegetation iti the spring, seems an indispensible foundation for good 
husbandry. — Anonymous, 

Ruta.baga may be pulled and dressed in spring, and laid by to be used as 
wanted: it may this way be preserved until Midsummer; and the land on 
which it grew is thereby set at liberty to b« cropped ; but if this practice is not 
thought fit to be adopted, and the whole field is wished to be kept in the same 
6tat<^ of cultivation, that fart which had been cropped w|th ruta-baga, might b« 
sown with buck-wheat and gra s s sst ds , «r with grass.seeds alone, the remain- 
der of th& field which was turnips, being supposed to be sown with oats or bar- 
ley, and gnss*seeds : thus the whole field^voiild bt kept i« « simtlu state of 
cultivationv— J*. T. ^ 

* Whatever may be-the best theoretic systeR\ of h«lben(ir7fl the fuantity of 
arable possessed by the farmer, should be proportioned to his cogunand of 
money, and the number of labourers. The plough, if used without a full sup. 
|>1^ of both, is l'uidous.*^j4/rM2|f«fttf»i. 

'Y4 * Scali 
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Soak $/ Cultivation for lOO Acres of light Soil^ 
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- Remarks. — By the term corn, is meant wheat, rye, 
barley, or oats, to be sown at the option of the tenant. 
He might also have the liberty of sowing half of the land 
proposed for clover, if properly manured, witli flax, 
rape, mustard, &c. or with vetches, or peas and beans, 
if well hoed ; all which are good preparatory crops for 
wheat. 

Where lime is to be had at a moderate expence, it should 
be used for the turnip-crop, the second year after grass, at 
the rate of six chaldrons per acre, if not of a very caustic 
quality ; for the other turnip-crop, the land should be ma- 
nured with dung. 

The advantages of this mode of cropping and cultiva- 
tion, are, that the land never bears corn two years in suc- 
cession, but a meliorating intervenes between every two ex- 
hausting crops. Lime is known to lose its efFeft by fre- 
quent use in small quantities ; but Eefe it would only 1)c 
limed once in ten years. It is also equally well known, 
that land tires of clover, by being frequently cropped with 
it ; but'by the preceding scale, it is only sown on the same 
land once in ten years ; and Tf any of those crops which are 
proposed for the tenant to have a liberty to sow, in lieu 
pf half the clover, are adopted, it only occurs once in 
jwenty years. ' " 

The principle of the scale will admit of further variety, 
according to the judgment of the occupifer. The grass- 
land, when ploughed out, may either be sown in autumn 
with wheat or rye, or be sown in spring with oats, peas, 
or beans ; and that half of the land which had been litned, 
and bore turnips, might be sown with wheat or rye ; or the 
whole might be sown down with barley or oats in the 
spring : the crop succeeding the clover, or other crop in 
lieu of it, also admits of the same variety. 

One 
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One half of the land allotted for turnips, should be sown 
with ruta-baga, or turnip-rooted cabbage, except a part of 
it> which might be planted with potatoes^ 



SCALE 
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Remarks, — As soon as the crop of oats, or beans, after 
grass, is harvested, the land should he ploughed, and spwfi 
with rape and rye for spring feed for sheep, which is so 
much towards fitting the land for the succeeding green 
crop, which might be either rape, cabbages, tares, or turr 
nips. , . 

It would be a great advantage to the crop of beans, if 
tlie land, as soon as the preceding crop of wheat was.har-r 
▼ested, were to be ploughed in narrow ridges of about fqur 
furrows each, and well gripped, to carry off all surface- 
water: by this means, the land would be laid dry, and 
would be gieatly meliorated by so large a proportion o€ 
surface being exposed to the frosts. The land in spring, 
ought to have two ploughings, and be manured : the beans 
should be sown in rows, to admit of tlie land being more 
cffedlually cleaned and hoed. When the beans arc har- 
vested, the land should be again laid lip in ridges, as in the 
preceding year, and in spring should be ploughed twice, 
and made fine by harrowings, and the grass-seeds sown 
along with some tares, or rape and rye ; all to be eat off 
together with sheep. 

The fields which have l^een in grass four, five, or six 
years, or the two last, along with the first crop of clover, 
would be the most proper to mow for hay. 

This scale will also admit of considerable variety of 
cropping, without deviating from its principle: the occu- 
pier may either sow oats or beans after the grass ; or 
teasles, rape, or flax, may be sown, if well manured for. 
As teasles and rape come to maturity the second year after 
they are sown, they occupy the land in the years it is set 
out for a green fallow, which they amply supply the place 
of, when properly cultivated ; and in that case, the land 
would be in a good state for a wheat-crop, which would be 
in the place of oats or barley, and the successive crops 

the 
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the same as in the scale. A crop of flax would m^ko no 
alteration beyond the year in which it was grown. 

l>raimng *','^Much remains still to be done under this 
head. The old method, of cutting the drains above the 
spring, has hitherto only been praflised : this, instead of 
curing the disease, is only an alleviation of it, ahd its effe£ls 
are confined tb a small extent ; it therefore requires a great 
number of drains to be cut, so as to relieve a considerable 
extent of surface, and is consequently very expensive. I 
therefore recommend draining on the principles of J. Elk- 
INGTON, as being more efFedtual, and attended with les$ 
expence. 

Irrigation. — ^This would be found extremely beneficial 
in this Riding, many parts of it being peculiarly adapted 
to this improvement f- 

Fences, — From that ruinous pradlice pf heading do\vn 
hedges, as before described, the tenant ought always to 
be restridted. 

White thorns for hecjges, ought to be planted older than 
is the present praftice : instead of plants of three years old 
being^drawn from the seed-bed, and having their tops cut 
off by the ground, it would he better if they were not used 
until they were five or six years old, and had been at least 
once transplanted in the nursery, and while there, at four 

* A commission of sewers is much wanted all the way from Gilling to Ness 
and Saltori, and from thence to Malton, but more so upon the Costa, Dcrwenr, 
and Harford. — E. Cleavery Eiq. 

A commission of sewers is rarely found to do any good ; it soon becomes ^ 
sinecure. — IV. S. 

•f Where a meadow or pastnre-field can be conveniently watered, could not a 
fond or bason be so formed, a$ to give the farmer an opportunity of throwing 
into it a few cari-loads of lime, which, when quite dissolved, would greatly 
improve the quality of the water : the pond or bason, when full of this, mixture, 
might be made to inundate the land under its influence. , Would not this €091- 
position much fertilize meadow-ground'? Would it not also improve the her- 
l>age of old pasture ? Would it not either destroy or check the growth of moss ? 
"-y. Smiddte, 

years 
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yfcars old, had been cut down to the ground. When they 
are planted out for the fence, it is the better pradllce not to 
cut the tops off, but leave them on their full length, and 
in tliree years after, to lay them from one to two feet high ; 
by such means an excellent fence may be obtained, sooner 
by several years than by the common mode, and mucli la- 
bour saved in the protedlion of it : when the thorns are 
planted very young and small, with their tops cut off, 
great attention is necessary in protedling them from injury 
by weeds. 

When the hedge' has got to a considerable size, and ' 
thorns are wanted, or if it should grow rather open at 
bottom, an opportunity should be taken when the field on 
one side is either in ploughing or meadow, to cut off all 
the strongest stems jon that side that can be spared, withhi 
one inch, or two inches at most, of the -ground, and to 
dress off all the lateral branches to the top; the next year, 
the other side should be treated in the same manner, leav- 
ing a sufficient number of stems, of the smallest growth, 
in the middle of the hedge ; but if both fields should be 
free from stock, it would be best for both sides to be trim-^ 
med at the same time ; by this management, the hedge is 
renewed, and made extremely thick and beautiful, much 
more so than when clipped, and the farmer is supplied with 
stakes and thorns for the repairing of dead hedges. 

Cattle^ — It is the general opinion of the most intelligent 
breeders, that the present breed of horned-cattle in this 
Riding, may be most improved by selefting the best of 
their own kinds; how far this may be true in fad, it is 
difficult to determine, until more attentive -trials have'be^n 
made : a cross with the Sussex breed, appears to have been 
tried in Ryedale with good success. Some breeders are 
also of opinion, that the first cross with a Galloway Scot an- 
swers extremely well, but afterwards that the breed is 

much 
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much hurt by it ; others arc 6f opinion, that the breed is 
improved by the first cross with the long-horned breed; 
but have the same objeflion to it afterwards, as the others 
have to that of the Galloway Scot. 

If those crosses answer, in which the blood of each breed 
is equally mixed, the obje<3ions which arise from having 
an unequal ihixtu re, 'by more of one blood being in the 
breed than of the othei*, may easily be removed, by put- 
ting half-bred cows to a half-bred buH, which would keep 
their descendants in the same state of improvement with 
themselves. 

Sheep. — More atfention appears to have been paid to 
the improvement of sheep-stock than to that of the cattle. 
The sheep of tlie low-lands, I 'apprehend, are in as good 
a line of improvement as they are capable of being put 
into;/ and nothing more seems wanting, except the means 
ef opening the eyes of those breeders who are prejudiced 
against, and will not see the advantages of the improved 
breed. 

The sheep-stock of the Moorlands is in want of im-^ 
provement, both in wool and carcase -; the former, being 
generally extremely coarse, and very open, does not sa 
fully resist the severities of the weather, to which they 
are cx[)Osed on the high country they inhabit, as if the 
wool were more closely set: a quality for feeding at an 
earlier age than they now possess, is also very desirable to 
obtain. 

These improvements might in a great measure be ob- 
tained by a slight cross with the Dishley breed, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A few moor-ewes being sele£led, which have the finest 
and the closest-set fleeces, a ram of the Dishley breed, 
but with short clo^-set wool, and not very short in the 
leg, should be obtained from the most barren soil on 

which 
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iwrhich such sheep arc bred, to put to them : the nralq pro- 
duce might be used as rams, to ride the stocks. How 
far this cross would answer, cannot /be said, b^t seems 
worthy of trial, by farmers'whose situations might be cqQ'- 
venient for the purpose. 

It has been suggested by a breeda: on the borders of the 
Western Moorlands, that the present stock upon them 
might be gradually changed, for the Cots wold breed oA 
the lower parts, and the South-down breed on the higher 
parts, with great advantage; but it does not appear that 
either has been attempted. 

It has also been suggested, that the sheep of the Easteni . 
Moorlands might be improved by the use of rams from the - 
higher parts of Scotland, or Northumberland. 

To excite a spirit for improvement, nothing will con- 
tribute more than the establishment of agricultural socie- 
ties. In a distridl of the extent of this Riding, there 
ought not to be less than three or four societies ; and if 
these were to aft as committees to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and to hold a constant correspondence with it, a 
more general dissemination of agricultural knowledge from 
that Board would be obtained, and each would be more 
assistant to the other, than if they subsisted without con- 
nexion. 

The establishment of agricultural seminaries, with an 
experimental farm to each, where young men miglit 
complete an agricultural education, would contribute 
more to improvements in agriculture, than any other 
thing that could be adopted. 
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